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PREFACE. 


This book is not a recoid of scientific investiga- 
tions^ While engaged, under the orders of the Navy 
Department, in arranging and elaborating the results 
of the late Expedition to the Arctic Seas, I have 
availed myself of the permission of the Secretary to . 
connect together the passages of my journal that 
could have interest for the general reader, and to 
publish them as a narrative of the adventures of 
my party. I have attempted very little else. 

The Engravings with which the work is illus- 
trated will add greatly to any value the text may 
possess. Although largely, and, in some instances 
exclusively, indebted for their interest to the skill 
of the artist, they are, with scarcely an exception, 
from sketches made on the spot. 

PHII.ADELPHIA, July i, 18SC. 

if 


H K. K. 
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KME’S AECTIC EXPLOEAMOHS. 


CHAPTER L 

ORGANIZATION— PLAN OF OPERATIONS— COMPLEMENT— EQUIPMENT — 

ST. John’s. 

In tlie month of December 1852, 1 had the honour of receiving on a.ptxr 
special orders from the Secretary of the Navy, to “ conduct an 
exjjedition to the Arctic Seas in search of Sir John Franklin.” 

I had .been engaged, under Lieutenant De Haven, in the Grin- 
nell Expedition, which sailed from the United States in 1850 on 
the same errand ; and 1 had occupied myself for some months 
after our return in maturing the scheme of a renewed effort to a new 
rescue tire missing party, or at least to resolve the mystery of its r2oived°" 
fiite. Mr. Grinnell, with a liberality altogether characteristic, had o”* 
placed the Advance^ in which I sailed before, at my disposal for 
the cruise ; and Mr. Peabody of London, the generous representa- 
tive of many American sympathies, had proffered his aid largely 
toward her outfit. The Geographical Society of New York, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the American Philosophical Society, — I 
name them in the order in which they announced their contribu- 
tions, — and a number of scientific associations and friends of 
science besides, had come forward to help me ; and by their aid I 
managed to secure a better outfit for purposes of observation than 
would otherwise have been possible to a party so limited in num- 
bers and absorbed in other objects. 

Ten of our little party belonged to the United States Navy, and 
were attached to my command by orders from the Department ; 
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OHAPTER the others were shipped by me for the cruise^ and at salaries 
entirely disproportioned to their services : all were volunteers. We 
Rules and did not Sail under the rules that govern our national ships ; but 
tiSof we had our own regulations, well considered and announced before- 
hand, and rigidly adhered to afterward through all the vicissitudes 
of the expedition. These included — first, absolute subordination 
to the officer in command or his delegate ; second, abstinence &om 
all intoxicating liquors, except when dispensed by specml order ; 
third, the habitual disuse of profane language. We had no other 
laws. 

Plan oftho I had developed our plan of search in a paper read before the 
Geographical Society. It was based upon the probable extension 
of the land-masses of Greenland to the Far North, — a fact at that 
time not verified by travel, but sustained by the analogies of physi- 
cal geography. Greenland, though looked upon as a congeries of 
islands connected by interior glaciers, was still to be regarded as a 
peninsula, whose formation recognised the same general laws as 
other peninsulas having a southern trend. 

From the alternating altitudes of its mountain ranges, continued 
without depression throughout a meridional line of nearly eleven 
hundred miles, I inferred that this chain must extend very far to 
the north, and that Greenland might not improbably approach 
nearer the Foie than any other known land. 

Proposed Believing, then, in such an extension of this peninsula, and feel- 
(hm search for Sir John Franklin would be best promoted 

Greenland by a course that might lead most directly to the open sea of which 
north. ^ bad inferred the existence, and that the approximation of the 
meridians would make access to the West as easy from Northern 
Greenland as from Wellington Channel, and access to the East far 
more easy, — ^feeling, too, that the highest protruding headland 
would be most likely to afford some traces of the lost party, — I 
named, as the inducements in favour of my schema — 

1. Terra firma as the basis of our operations, obviating the. 
capricious character of ice-travel. 

2. A due northern line, which, throwing aside the influences of 
terrestrial radiation, would lead soonest to the open sea, should 
such exist. 

3. The benefit of the fan-like abutment of land, on the north face 
of Greenland, to check the ice in the course of its southern or 
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equatorial drift, thus obviating the great drawback of Pai*ry ia his ohiptbr 
fittempts to reach the Pole by the Spitzbergen Sea^ 

4. Animal life to sustain travelling parties. 

5. The co-operation of the Esquimaux; settlements of these 
people having been found as high as Whale Sound, and probably 
extending still further along the coast 

We were to pass up Baffin’s Bay, therefore, to its most northern Line of 
attainable point ; and thence, pressing on toward the Pole as far 
as boats or sledges could carry us, examine the coast-lines for 
vestiges of the lost party. 

All hands counted, we were seventeen at the time of sailiug. Name* of 
Another joined us a few days afterward ; so that the party under 
my command, as it reached the coast of Greenland, consisted of — 


Henrt Brooks, First Officer. 
John Wall Wilson, 

James M'dARV, 

GrOROU B.1LE7, 

William Morton, 

Christian Oblsen. 

Henry Goodfellow, 


IsAAO I. Hates, M.D., Surgeon. 
Auoust Suntao, Astronomer. 
Amos Bonsall, 

GEORas Stephenson, 

Geo rob Whipple, 

William Goukret, 

John Blake, 

Jefferson Baker, 

Peter Schubert, 

Thomas Hiosbt. 


Two of these. Brooks and Morton, had been my associates in the 
first expedition ; gallant and trustworthy men, both of them, as 
ever shared the fortunes or claimed the gratitude of a commander. 

The Advance had been thoroughly tried in many encounters with The 
the Arctic ice. She was carefully inspected, and needed veiy 
little to make her all a seaman could wish. She was a herma- 
phrodite brig of one hundred and forty-four tons, intended origi- 
nally for carrying heavy castings from an iron-foundry, but 
strengthened afterward with great skill and at large expense. She 
was a good sailer, and easily managed. We had five boats ; one 
of them a metallic life-boat^ the gift of the maker, Mr. Francis. 

Our equipment was simple. It consisted of little else than a The e^ip. 
quantity of rough boards, to serve for housing over the vessel in 
winter, some tents of India-rubber and canvas, of the simplest 
description, and several carefully-built sledges, some of them on a 
model furnished me by the kindness of the British Admiralty, 
others of my own devising. 
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CHAPTER Our store of provisions was chosen with little regard to luxury. 

JL We took with us some two thousand pounds of well-made pem- 
proTisiona. mican, a parcel of Borden’s meat-biscuit, some packages of an 
exsiccated potato, resembling Edwards’s, some pickled cabbage, 
and a liberal quantity of American dried fruits and vegetables ; 
besides these, we had the salt beef and pork of the navy ration, 
hard biscuit, and flour. A very moderate supply of liquors, with 
the ordinary et ederaa of an Arctic cruiser, made up the diet-list. 1 
hoped to procure some fresh provisions in addition before reaching 
the upper coast of Greenland; and I carried some barrels of malt, 
Avith a compact apparatus for brewing. 

Wardrobe. We had a moderate wardrobe of woollens, a fuU supply of knives, 
needles, and other articles for barter, a large, well-chosen library, 
and a valuable set of instruments for scientific observations. 

Tiie expe. We left Ncw York on the 30th of May 1863, escorted by several 
■alls. noble steamers; and, passing slowly on to the Narrows amid 
salutes and cheers of farewell, cast our brig off from the steam- 
tug and put to sea. 

'ihey reach It took US eighteen days to reach St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

St. John 8. Governor, Mr. Hamilton, a brother of the Secretary of the 

Admiralty, received us with a hearty English welcome ; and all 
the officials, indeed all the inhabitants, vied with each other in 
efforts to advance our views. I purchased here a stock of fresh 
beef, which, after removing the bones and tendons, wo compressed 
into rolls by wrapping it closely with twine, according to the 
nautical process of marling^ and hung it up in the rigging. 

After two days we left this thriving and hospitable city ; and, 
with a noble team of Newfoundland dogs on board, the gift of 
Governor Hamilton, headed our brig for the coast of Greenland. 
Decp-sca. We reached Baffin’s Bay without incident. We took deep-sea- 
in'bafflif’a soundings as we approached its axis, and found a reliable depth of 
Hay- nineteen hundred fathoms : an interesting result, as it shows that 
the ridge which is known to extend between Ireland and New- 
foundland in the bed of the Atlantic is depressed as it passes 
further to the north. A few days more found us off the coast of 
Greenland, making our way toward Fiskemaes. 
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CHAPTER IL 

FISKERWAES — THE FISHERY — MU. LASSEN— HANS CRIST f AN— HOHTENFELS 
— SUKKERTOPPBN. 

We entered the harbour of Fiskemaes on the 1st of July, amid ciu 
the damour of its entire population, assembled on the rocks to J 
greet ua. This place has an enyiable reputation for climate and 
health. Except perhaps Holsteinberg, it is the driest station upon 
the coast ; and the springs, which well through the mosses, fre- 
quently remain unfrozen throughout the year.* 

The sites of the different Greenland colonies seem to have been sitc» 
chosen with reference to their trading resources. The southern 
posts around Juhansliaab and Fredericstahl supply the Danish 
market with the valued furs of the saddle-back seal ; Sukkertoppen 
and Uolstciuberg with reindeer skins ; Disco and the northern dis- 
tricts with the, seal and other oils. The little settlement of Fisker- 
iiaes rejoices in its codfish, as well as the other staples of the upper 
coast. It is .situated on Fisher’s Fiord, some eight miles from the 
open bay, and is approached by an island-studded channel of 
moderate draught. 

We saw the codfish here in all the stages of prejiaration for the Pra 
table and the market ; the stockfish, dried in the open air, without J*'’* 
salt ; crapefish, salted and pressed ; fresh fish, a lucuts a non nm 
Liicendo^ as salt as a Mediterranean anchovy : wc laid in supplies 
of all of them. The exemption of Fiskemaes from the continued 
fogs, and its free exposure to the winds as they draw up the fiord, 
make it a very favourable place for drying cod. The backbone is 
cut out, with the exception of about four inches near the tail ; the 
body expanded and simply hung upon a frame : the head, a luxury 
neglected with us, is carefully dried in a separate pieca 

Seal arid shark oils are tlie next in importance among the staples 
of Fiskemaes.** The spec or blubber is purchased from the natives 
with the usual articles of exchange, generally coffee and tobacco, 
and radely tried out by exposure in vats or hot expression in iron 
boilers. None of the nicer processes which economy and despatch 
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OQAPTSB have introduced at St. John’s seem to have reached this out-of* 
”• the-way coast Even the cod-livers are given to the dogs, or 
thrown into the general vat 

visit to the We found Mr. Lassen, the superintending official of the Danish 

tSDanisii Company, a hearty, single-minded man, fond of his wife, his 
Company, children, and his pipe. The visit of our brig was, of course, an 
incident to be marked in the simple annals of his colony; and, 
even before I had shown him my official letter from the Court of 
Denmark, he had most hospitably proffered everything for our 
accommodation. We became his guests, and interchanged pre- 
sents with him before our departure; this last transaction enabling 
me to say, with confidence, that the inner fiords produce noble 
salmon-trout, and that the reindeer-tongue, a recognised delicacy 
in the old and new Arctic continents^ is justly appreciated at 
Fiskemaes. 

Feeling that our dogs wotdd require fresh provisions, which could 
hardly be spared from our supplies on shipboard, I availed myself 
«qui- of Mr. Lassen’s influence to obtain an Esquimaux hunter for our 
Jlaer party. He recommended to me one Hans Oristian, a boy of nine- 
as an expert with the kayak and javelin ; and after Hans had 
given me a touch of his quality by spearing a bird on the wing, I 
engaged him. He was fat, good-natured, and, except under the 
excitements of the hunt) as stolid and unimpressible as one of our 
own Indians. He stipulated thal^ in addition to his very mode- 
rate wages, I should leave a couple of barrels of bread and fifty- 
two pounds of pork with his mother; and I became munificent in 
• his eyes when I added the gift of a rifle and a new kayak. We 
found him very useful ; our dogs required his services as a caterer, 
and our own table was more than once dependent on his energies. 

One of No one can know so well as an Arctic voyager the value of 
foresight. My conscience has often called for the exercise of it^ 
but my habits make it an effort. I can hardly claim to be provi- 
dent, either by impulse or education. Yet, for some of the 
deficiencies of our outfit^ 1 ought not, perhaps, to hold myself 
responsible. Our stock of fresh meats was too small, and we had 
no preserved vegetables ; but my personal means were limited ; 
and I could not press more severely than a strict necessity exacted 
upon the unquestioning liberality of my friends. 

While we were beating out of the fiord of Fiskemaes, I had an 
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opportunity of visiting lichtenfels, the ancient scat of the Green- chapter 
land congregations, and one of the three Moravian settlements. I JJi 
had read much of the history of its founders ; and it was with uchten- 
feelings almost of devotion, that I drew near the scene their labours 
had consecrated.^ 



MORAVIAN 8KTTLKMKNT OF T.ICnTENFBLS. 

As we rowed into the shadow of its rock-embayed cove, every- ^roravlan 
thing was so desolate and still, that we might have fancied 
ourselves outside the world of life ; even the dogs — those querulous, 
iievcr-slccping sentinels of the rest of the coast gave no .signal of 
our approach. Presently, a sudden turn around a projecting cliff 
brought into view a quaint old Silesian mansion, bristling with 
irregularly-disposed chimneys, its black, overhanging roof studded 
with dormer windows, and crowned vdth an antique belfry. 

We were met, as we landed, by a couple of grave, ancient men 
in sable jackets and close velvet skull-caps, such as Vandyke or 
Rembrandt himself might have painted, who gave us a quiet, but 
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kindly welcome. All inside of tlie mansion-house — the furniture, 
the matron, even the children — had the same time-sobered look. 
The sanded floor was dried by one of those huge, white-tiled 
stoves, which have been known for generations in the north of 
Europe ; and the stiff-backed chairs were evidently coeval with 
the first days of the settlement. The heavy-built table in the 
middle of the room was soon covered with its simple offerings of 
hospitality j and we sat around to talk of 'the lands we had come 
from, and the changing wonders of the times. 

We learned that the house dated back as far as the days of 
Matthew Stach ; built, no doubt, with the beams that floated so 
providentially to the shore some twenty-five years after the first 
landing of Eged6 ; and that it had been the homo of the brethren 
who now greeted us, one for twenty-nine, and the other twenty- 
seven years. The “Congregation Hall” was within the building, 
cheerless now with its empty benches ; a couifle of Frencli horns, 
— aU that I could associate with the gladsome piety of the 
Moravians, — ^hung on each side the altar. Two dwelling-rooms, 
tlireo chambers, and a kitchen, all under the same roof, made up 
the one structure of Lichtenfels. 

Its kind-hearted inmates were not without intelligence and edu- 
cation. In spite of the formal cut of their dress, and something 
of the stiffness that belongs to a protracted solitary life, it was 
impossible not to recognise, in their demeanour and course of 
thought, the liberal spiiit that luis always cluiracterized their 
Church. Two of their “ cliildrcn,” they said, had “ gone to God” 
last year with the scurvy ; yet they hesitated at receiving a scanty 
supply of potatoes as a present from our store. 

We lingered along the coast for the next nine days, baffled by 
calms and light, adverse winds ; and it was only on the 10th of 
July that we reached the settlement of Sukkertoiipeii. 

The Sukkertop, or Sugar-loaf, a noted landmark, is a wild, 
isolated peak, rising some 3000 feet from the sea. The little 
colony w'liich nestles at its base occupies a rocky gorge, so narrow 
and broken that a stairway connects the detached groups of huts, 
and the tide, as it rises, converts a part of the groundplot into a 
temporary island. 

Of all the Danish settlements on this coast, it struck me as the 
most picturesque. The rugged cliffs seemed to blend with the 
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gi'otesque structures about their base. The trim red and white chapter 
painted frame mansion, which, in virtue of its green blinds and 
flagstaff, asserted the gubernatorial dignity at Fiskcrnacs, was here 
a lowly, dingy compound of tarred roof and heavy gables. The 
dwellings of the natives, the natives themselves, and the wild 
packs of dog.=» tliat crowded the beach, were all in keeping. It 
was after twelve at night when we came into port ; and tlie Li^ht at 
peculiar light of the Arctic summer at this liour — which remind.^ 
one of the effect of an eclipse, so unlike our orthodox twilight — 
bathed everything in grey but the northern background — an 
Alpine chain standing out against a blfizing crimson sky. 

Sukkertoppen is a principal depot for rcindecr-.sldns ; and the Sakker- 
natives were at this season engaged in their summer hunt, collect- 
ing them. Four thousand liad already been sent to Denmark, and 
more were on band. I bought a stock of superior quality for fifty 
cents a piece. These furs are valuable for thidr lightness and 
warmth. They form the ordinary upper clothing of both sexes 
the seal being used only for pantaloons and for watci’proof dresses. 

1 jjurchased also all that I could get of the crimped seal-skin boots 
or moccasins, an admirable article of walking gear, much more 
secure against the wet than any made by sewing. I would liave 
added to my stock of fish, but the cod had not yet reached this 
part of the coast, and would not for some weeks. 

Bidding good-bye to the governor, whose hospitality we had 
shared liberally, we i^ut to sea on Saturday, the 10th, beating to 
the northward and westward in the teeth of a heavy gale. 
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COAST OF GREENLAND. 


CHAPTER III. 

OOAST OP GREENLAND — SWAllTE-HDK —LAST DANISH OUTPOSTS — MELVILLE 
BAY — IN THE ICE — BEARS — BERGS — ANCHOR TO A BERG — MIDNIGHT 
SUNSHINE. 

ciiAPTKR The lower and middle coast of Greenland has been visited by so 

1 many voyagers, and its points of interest have been so often 

<lcscribed, that I need not dwell upon them. From the time we 
left Sukkertoppen, we had the usual delays from fogs and adverse 
currents, and did not reach the neighbourliood of Wilcox l*oint, 
which defines IMelville Bay, until the 27th of July. 

OH friends On the 16th we passed the promontory of Swartc-hiik, and were 
Ht I’loven. welcomed the next day at Proven by my old fiicnd Christianson, tlie 
superintendent, and found his family much as I left them three years 
before. Frederick, his son, had married a native woman, and a<lded 
a summer tent, a half-breed boy, and a Danish rifle to his stock of 
valuables. My fpmier jiaticnt, Anna, had united fortunes with a 
fat-fiiced Esquimaux, and was the mother of a chubby little girl. 
^Madame Christiansen, who counted all tliese and so many others 
as her happy progeny, was hearty and warm-licarted as ever. She 
led the household in sewing up my skins into various serviceable 
garments ; and T had the satisfaction, before I left, of completing 
my stock of furs for our sledge parties. 

While our brig passed, half sailing, half drifting, up the cojust, 
T left her under the charge of Mr. Brooks, and set out in the 
whale-boat to make my purchases of dogs among the natives. 
Gathering them as we went along from the different settlements, 
Rcatu we reached Upemavik, the resting-place of the Grinncll Expedition 
na*vik winter drift, and for a couple of days^hared, as 

we were sure to do, the generous hospitality of Governor Flaischer. 
Last Still coasting along, we passed in succession tlie Esquimaux 

outposts, of Kingatok, the Kettle — a mountain-top so named 

from thp resemblances of its profile — and finally Yotlik, the 
furthest point of colonization; beyond which, save the sparse 
headlands of the charts, the coast may be regarded as unknown. 
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Then, inclining more directly toward the nortli, we rsm close to the chaptkr 
Baffin Islands, — clogged with ice when I saw them three years 
before, now entirely clear, — sighted the landmark which is known 
as the Horse’s Head, and, passing the Duck Islands, where the 
Advance grounded in 1851, bore away for Wilcox Point.® 

We stood lazily along tlic coast, witli alcernations of perfect 
calm and off-shore breeees, generally from tlic south or cast ; but 
on the morning of the 27 th of July, as we neared the entrance of 
Melville Bay, one of those heavy ice-fogs, wliich I have described Mcuiiu* 
in my former narrative as characteristic of this region, settled 
around us. We could hardly sec across the decks, and yet were 
sensible of the action of currents carrying us we knew not where. 

By the time the sun had scattered the mist, Wilcijx Point was to 
the south of us ; and our little brig, now fairly in the bay, stood 
a fair chance of drifting over toward the Devil’s Thumb, which 
then bore cast of north. The bergs w'hieh infest this region, and Anions 
which have earned for it among the whalers the title of the **“* *^’^‘^*^ 
“ Bergy Hole,” showed themselves aU around us : we had come in 
among them in the fog. 

It was a whole day’s work, towing with both boats ; but toward 
evening w'c had succeeded in crawling off shore, and were doubly 
rewarded for our labour with a wind. I had observed with 
surprise, while we were floating near the coast, that the land ice 
Avas already broken and decayed ; and I was aware, from what I 
had read, as well as what I Itad learned from whalers and observed 
myself of the peculiarities of this navigation, that the in shore 
track was in consequence beset wdth difficulty and delays. I 
made up my mind at once. I woaild stand to the westward until 
arrested by the pack, and endeavour to double Melville Bay by an 
outside passage. A chronicle of this transit, condensed from my Bay. 
log-book, will have interest for navigators : — 

“Julif 28, Thursday y 6 A.M.— Made the offsetting streams of 
the pack, and bore up to the northward and eastward \ heading 
for Cape York in tolerably free water. 

“ July 29, Friday, 9^ A.M.— Made loose ice, and very rotten ; 
the tables nearly destroyed, and much broken by wave action : 
water-sky to the northward. Entered this ice, intending to work 
to the northward and eastward, above or about Sabine Islands, in 
search of the north-eastern land-ice. The breeze freshened off 
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shore, breaking up and sending out the floes, the leads rapidly 
closing. Fearing a besetment, I determined to fasten to an ice- 
berg; and after eight hours of very heavy labour, warping, heaving, 
and planting ice-anchors, succeeded in effecting it. 

We had hardly a breathing spell, before we were startled by a 
set of loud, crackling sounds above us ; and small fragments of 
ice, not larger than a walnut, began to dot the water like the first 
drops of a summer shower. The indications were too plain ; vre 
had barely time to cast off before the face of the berg fell in ruins, 
crashing like near artillery. 
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“Our position, in the mean time, had been critical, a gale 
blowing off the shore, and the floes closing and scudding rapidly. 

lost some three hundred and sixty fathoms of whale line, 
which were caught in the floes, and had to be cut away to release 
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. US from the drift. It was »*i hard night for hoat-worh, particularly chapter 
with those of tlie party who were taking tlicir first lessons in floe 
navigation. 

July 30, Saturday . — Again moored alongside of an iceberg. 

The wind off shore, but hauling to the southward, v/ith much free 
water. 

“12 M. — The fog too dense to see more than a quarter of a 
mile a head ; occasional glimpses through it show no practicable 
leads. Land to the north-east very nigged ; I do not recognise 
its marks. Tu o lively bears seen about 2 a.m. The ‘ lied Boat,’ Bcarsseen. 
with Petersen and Hayes, got one ; I took one of the quarter-boats, 
and shot the other. 

“ Holding on for clearer weather. 

July 31, Sunday . — Our open water beginning to fill up very 
fast with loose ice from the south, went around the edges of the 
lake in my gig, to hunt for a more favourable spot for the brig; 
and, after five hours’ hard heaving, wo succec<led in changing our 
fasts 1o anotlnsr berg, quite near the free water. In our present 
position, the first change must, I tidnk, liberate us. In one hour 
after we reached it, the place we left ivas consolidated into pack. 

We now lie attached to a low and safe iceberg, only two miles Anchor to 
from the open sea, which is rapidly widening toward us under the 
influence of the southerly winds. 

“ We Ijad a rough time in working to our present quarters, in 
what the wlialens term an open liole. We- drove into a couple of 
bergs, carried au ay our jib-boom and shrouds, and destroyed one 
of our quarter-boats. 

Av gnat 1, Monday . — Beset thoroughly with drifting ice, small inthoicc. 
rotten floe-i)icccs. But for our berg, we would now be ctuTied to 
the south; as it is, vro drift with it to the north and cast. 

“ 2 A.M. — The continued pressure against our berg hius begun 
to affect it; and, Like the great floe all around us, it has taken up 
its line of march toward the south. At the risk of being entangled, 

I ordered a light line to be carried out to a much larger berg, and, 
after four hours’ labour, made fast to it securely. This berg is a 
moving breakwater, and of gigantic proportions ; it keeps its course 
steadily toward the north, while the loose ice drifts by on each 
side, leaving a wake of black water for a mile behind us. 

“ Our position last night, by midnight altitude of the sun, gave 
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US 75° 27'; to-day at noon, with a more reliable horizon, we made 
75° 37'; showing that, in spite of all embarrassments, we still 
move to the north. We are, however, nearer than I could wish to 
the land, — a blank wall of glacier. 

“About 10 P.M. the immediate danger was past; and, espying 
a lead to the north-cast, we got under weigh, and pushed over in 
s[)ite of the drifting trash. The men worked with a wiU, and we 
bored through the floes in excellent style.” 

On our road we were favoured with a gorgeous spectacle, which 
hardly any excitement of peril could have made us overlook. The 
midnight sun came out over the northern crest of the gi’eat berg, 
our late “ fast friend,” kindling variously-coloured fires on every 
part of its surface, and making the ice around us one great 
resplendency of gemwork, blazing carbuncles, and rubies and 
molten gold. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BOBIXG THE FLOES — SDCCESSPDL FASSAOE TUBOBGU MELVILLE BAT — ICE 
NAVIGATION— PASSAGE OP THE MIDDLE PACK— THE NORTH WATER. 

Our brig went cnincliiiig tlirongb all this jewellery; and, after a nn after 
tortuous progress of five miles, arrested here and there by tongues ' 
which required the saw and ice-chisels, fitted herself neatly between 
two floes. Here she rested till toward niorning, when the leads 
opened again, and I was able, from the crow’s-nest, to pick our 
way to a larger pool some distance ahead. In this we beat back- 
ward and forward, like China fish seeking an outlet from a glass 
jar, till the fog caught us again; and so the day ended. 

August 3 f Wednesday.— Tho day did not promise well; but 
as the wind was blowing in feeble airs from the N.N.W., I 
thought it might move the ice, and sent out the boats for a tow. 

But, after they had had a couple of hours of unprofitable work, 
the breeze freshened, and the floes opened enough to allow us to 
beat through them. Everything now depended upon practical ice 
knowledge; and, as I was not willing to trust any one else in 
selecting the leads for our course, I have spent the whole day with 
M‘Gary at mast-head, — a somewhat confined and unfavourable 
preparation for a journal entry. 

“ I am much encouraged, however ; this off-shore wind is favour- rrosppct 
ing our escape. The icebergs, too, have assisted us to hold our own 
against the rapid passage of the broken ice to the south; and since 
the larger floes have opened into leads, we have nothing to do but 
to follow them carefully and boldly. As for the ice-necks, and 
prongs, and rafts, and tongues, the capstan and windlass have 
done a great deal to work us through, them; but a great deal 
more, a brave headway and our little brig’s hard head of oak. 

MidnighU — ^We are clear of the bay and its myriads of dis- aoarof 
couragements. The North Water, our highway to Smith’s Sound, ‘^ebay. 
i^ fairly ahead. 

“It is only eight days ago that we made Wilcox Pointy and 
seven since we fairly left the inside track of the whalers, and made 
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CHAPTBR our push for the west. I did so, not without full consideration of 
JIl the chances. Let me set down what my views were and are.” 
icoinMei- Xlie indcntiition known as Melville Bay is protected by its 
viiie Bay. north-eastern coast from the great ice and current 

drifts wliich follow the axis of Baffin's Bay. The interior of the 
country wliich bounds upon it is the seat of extensive glaciers, 
which are constantly shedding off icebergs 'of the largest dimen- 
sions. The greater bulk of these is below tlie water-line, and the 
dej)th to wliich they sink when floating subjects them to the action 
of the deeper sea currents, while their broad surface above the 
water is of course acted on by the w'iiid. It happens, therefor o, 
that they are found not unfrequently moving in different directions 
from the floes around them, and preventing them for a time from 
freezing into a united mass. Still, in the late winter, when the 
(‘old has thoroughly set in, MelvUle Bay becomes a continuous field 
of ice, from Cape York to the Devil’s Thumb. 

On the return of milder weather, the same causes renew theii 
action ; and that portion of the ice which is protected from the 
outside drift, and entangled among the icebergs that crowd the 
bay, remains permanent long after that which is outside is in 
motion. Step by step, as the year advances, its outer edge breaks 
off; yet its inner curve fi-cquently remains unbroken through the 
"Fast ice.” entire summer. This is the “fast ice” of the whalers, so iraj)or- 
tant to their progress in the earlier portions of the season ; for, 
however it may be encroached ujicn ’by storms or currents, they 
can generally find room to trac^ their vessels along its solid margin j 
or if the outside ice, yielding to off-shore winds, happens to recede, 
the interval of water between the fast and tlie drift allows them 
not unfrequently to use their sails. 

Tee navi- It is therefore one of the whalers’ canons of navigation, which 
gation. niost rigidly, to follow the shore. But it is obvious 

tliat this applies only to the early periods of the Arctic season, 
w’hen the land ice of the inner bay is comparatively unbroken, as 
in May or June, or part of July, varying of course with the cir- 
cumstances. Indeed, the bay is seldom traversed except in these 
months, the north-w’cst fisheries of Pond’s Bay, and the rest, ceas- 
ing to be of value afterward. Later in the summer, the inner ice 
breaks up into large floes, moving with wind and tide, that embar- 
rass the navigator, misleading him into the notion that he is 
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attached to his “ fast,” when in reality he is accompanying the ciiaptkk 
movements of an immense floating ice-field. JIl 

I have been surprised sometimes that our national ships 
discovery and search have not been more generally impressed by iHirenavi- 
theso views. Whether the season has been mild or severe, the icc 
fast and solid, or broken and in drift, they have followed in August 
the same course which*the whalers do in June, running their ves- 
sels into tlie curve of the bay in search of the fast icc whicli liad 
disappeared a liionth before, and involving tliemselves in a lab}^- 
rinth of floes. It was thus the Advance was cauglit in her second 
season, under Captain de Haven ; while the Prince Albert, leaving 
us, worked a successful 2 )assage to the west. So too the Noi'tk 
Star in 1849 was carried to the northward, and liopelessly en- 
tangled there. Indeed, it is the common story of the disasters 
and delays that we read of in the navigation of these regions. 

Now I felt sure, from the known 02 )cnness of the season of 
1852 and the probable mildness of the folhnVing winter, that we 
could scarcely hope to make use of the land ice for tracking, or to 
avail ourselves of leads along its ni.argin by canvas. And this 
opinion was confirmed by the broken and rotten apjjcarancc of the 
floes during our coastwise drift at the Duck Islands. I therefore 
deserted the inside track of the whalers, and stood to the w'est- 
Avard, until we made the first streams of the middle pack; and Ciwa^cof 
then, skirting the pack to the northward, headed in slowly for the 
middle portion of the bay above Sabine Isirtnds. My object was 
to double, as it were, the loose and drifting ice that had stood in 
my way, and, reaching Cape York, as nearly as miglit be, trust for 
the remainder of my passage to warping and tracking by the heavy 
floes. We succeeded, not without some laborious boring and seri- 
ous risks of cntiinglement among the broken icefields. But w'e 
managed, in every instance, to combat this last forai of difficulty 
by attaching our vessel to large icebergs, which enabled us to hold 
our own, however swiftly the surface floes were pressing by us to 
the south. Four days of this scarcely varied yet exciting naviga- 
tion brought us to the extended fields of the pack, and a fortunate 
north-wester opened a passage for us through them. Wc are now 
in the North Water.* 
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CHAPTER V. 

CRIMSON CLIFfS OP BEVERLEY — HAKLUYT AND NORTHUMBERLAND — RED 
SNOW — THE GATES OP SMITH’S STRAITS — CAPE ALEXANDER — CAPE 
HATHERTON — FAREWELL CAIRN — LIFE-BOAT DEpdT — ESQUIMAUX RUINS 
POUND — GRAVES — FLAGSTAFF POINT. 

My diary continues : — 

“We passed the ‘ Crimson Cliffs* of Sir John Ross in the fore- 
noon of August 5th. The patches of red snow, from which they 
derive their name, could be seen clearly at the distance of ten 
miles from the coast. It had a fine deep rose hue, not at all like 
the brown stain which I noticed when I was here before. All the 
gorges and ravines in which the snows had lodged were deeply 
tinted with it. I had no difficulty now in justifying the some- 
what poetical nomenclature which Sir John Franklin applied to 
this locality ; for if the snowy surface were more diffused, as it is 
no doubt earlier in the season, crimson would be the prevailing 
colour. 

“ Late at night we passed Conical Rock, the most insulated and 
conspicuous landmark of this coast; and, still later, Wolsteiiholme 
and Saunder’s Islands, and Oomenak, the place of the North Star's 
winter-quarters — an admirable day’s run ; and so ends the 5 th of 
August. We are standing along, with studding-sails sot, and open 
water before us, fast nearing our scene of labour. We liave 
already got to work, sewing up blanket bags and preparing sledges 
for our campaignings on the ice.” 

We reached Hakluyt Island in the course of the next day. A 
tall spire on it, probably of gneiss, rises 600 feet above the 
water-level, and is a valuable landmark for very many miles around. 
We were destined to become familiar with it before leaving this 
region. Both it and Northumberland, to the south-east of it, 
afforded studies of colour that would have rewarded an artist. 
The red snow was diversified with large surfaces of beautifully- 
grecn mosses and alopecurus,' and where the sandstone was bare, 
it threw in a rich shade of brown. 
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The coast to the north of Cape Atholl is of broken greenstone, chapter 
in terraces. Nearing Hakluyt Island, the truncated and pyramidal 2L. 
shapes of these rocks may still be recognised in the interior; but OeoioRy of 
the coast presents a coarse red sandstone, which continues well **'”**’ 
characterized as far as Cape Saumarez. The nearly horizontal 
strata of the sandstone thus exhibited contrast conspicuously with 
the snow which gathers upon their exposed ledges. In fact, the 
parallelism and distinctness of the lines of white and black "would 
have dissatisfied a lover of the picturesque. Porphjrritic rocks, 
however, occasionally broke their too great uniformity ; occasion- 
ally, too, the red snow showed its colours ; and at intervals of very 
few miles — indeed, wherever the disrupted masses olfered a pass- 
age-way — ^glaciers were seen descending toward the waiter’s edge. 

All the back countiy appeared one great rolling distance of 
glacier. 

“ Avgust fi, Saturday /. — Cape Alexander and Cape Isabella, the T>ie «atc<4 
headlands of Smith’s Sound, arc now in sight; and, in addition '* 
to these indications of our progress toward the field of search, a 
marked swell has set in after a short blow from tl»e northward, 
iust such as might be looked for from the action of tlic wind upon 
an open water-space beyond. 

“AVhatcver it may have been when Captain Ingleficld .saw it a Aspect or 
year ago, the aspect of this coast is now most uninviting.** As we 
look far off to the west, the snow conies down with heavy uniform- 
ity to the 'vvntcr’.s edge, and tlie patches of lend seem as rare as tlie 
summer’s snow on the hills about Sukkertoppcii and Fiskcrnucs. 

On the right we have an array of cliffs, wdiose frowning grandeur 
might dignify the entrance to tlie proudest of soutlicrn seas. 1 
should say they would average from 400 to 500 yards in 
lieight, with some of their prrfdpices 800 feet at a single 
steep. They have been until now die Arctic pillars of Hercules; 
and they look do'svn on us as if they challenged our riglit to i>ass. 

Even the sailors are impressed as we move under their dark sha- 
dow. One of the officers said to our look-out, tliat the gulls and 
eider that dot the water about us were as enlivening as the white 
sails of the Mediterranean. ‘ Yes, sir,’ ho rejoined with sincere 
gravity; ‘ yes, sir, in proportion to their size.’” 

“ August 7, Sunday . — ^We have left Cape Alexander to the south ; 
and Littleton Island is before us, hiding Cape Hatherton, the latest 
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FA^WELL CAIRN. 


:iiAPTUR of Captain Inglcfield’s positively-determined headlands. We are 
fairly inside of Smith’s Sound. 

Smith’s « On our left is a capacious bay : and deep in its north-eastern 

Sound. f • • • i- /I j » 

recesses we can see a glacier issuing from a nord. ” 

We knew this bay familiarly afterwards as the residence of a 
body of Esquimaux with whom we had many associations ; but 
we little dreamt then that it would bear^ the name of a gallant 
friend, wlio found there the first traces of our escape. A small 
cluster of rocks, liidden at times by the sea, gave evidence of the 
violent tidal action about them. 

“ As we neared the west end of Littleton Island, after breakfast 
this morning, I ascended to the crow’s-nest, and saw to my sorrow 
the ominous blink of ice ahead.^ The wind has been freshening 
for a couple of days from the northward, and if it continues, it will 
bring down the floes on us. 

“ My mind has been made up from the first that we are to force 
our way to the north, as far as the elements will let us ; and I feel 
the importance, therefore, of securing a place of retreat, that in 
case of disaster we may not be altogether at large. Besides, we 
have now reached one of the points at which, if any one is to 
follow us, he might look for some trace to guide him.” 

Caim on I determined to leave a cairn on Littleton Island, and to deposit 
isiaiuL*" ^ ^ supply of stores in some convenient place near it. 

One of our whale-boats had been crushed in Melville Bay, and 
Francis’s metallic life-boat was the only one I could spare. Its 
length did not exceed twenty feet, and our crew of twenty could 
hardly stow themselves in it with even a few days’ rations; but it 
was air-chambered and buoyant. 

Selecting from our stock of provisions and field equipage such 
portions as we might by good luck be able to dispense with, and 
adding with reluctant liberality some blankets and a few yards of 
india-rubber cloth, we set out in search of a spot for our first 
dep6t. It was essential that it should be upon the niainlarid, for 
the rapid tides might so wear away the ice as to make an island 
Inaccessible to a foot-party; and yet it was desirable that, while 
secure against the action of sea and ice, it should be approachable 
by boats. We found such a place after some pretty cold rowing. 
It was off the north-east cape of Littleton, and bore S.S.E. from 
Cape Hatherton, which loomed in the distance above the fog. 
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Here we buried our life-boat with her little cargo. We placed cnAPTKu 
along her gunwale the heaviest rocks we could handle, and, filling 
up tlie interstices with smaller stones and sods of androineda and i-tfe-boat 
moss, poured sand and water among the layers. This, frozen at “."fier**” 
once into a solid mass, might be hard enough, wc hoped, to resist 
the claws of the polar bear. 

We found to our surprise that we were not the first human 
beings wlio had sou^it a shelter in this desolate spot. A few 
ruined walls lierc and there showed that it liad once been the scat 
of a rude settlement; and in the little knoll which we cleared 
away to cover in our storehouse of valuables, we found the inortjil 
remains of their former inhabitants. 

Nothing can be imagined more sad and homeless than these Knin» of » 
memorials of extinct life. Hardly a vestige of growth was trace- 
able on the bare ice-rubbed rocks; and the huts resembled so 
much the broken fragments that surrounded them, that at first 
sight it was hard to distinguish one from the other. Walrus bones 
lay about in all directions, showing that this animal had furnished 
the staple of subsistence. There were some remains, too, of tlie 
fox and the narwhal ; but I found no signs of the teal or rtlndcer. 

These Esquimaux have no mother earth to receive their dead, Es(|u)- 
but they scat them as in the attitude of repose, the knees drawn 
close to the body, and enclose them in a sack of skins. The 
implements of the living man are then grouped around him; they 
arc covered with a rude dome of stones, and a cairn is piled above. 

This sinqile cenotaph will ren'iain intact for generation after genera- 
tion. The Esquimaux never disturb a grave. 

From one of the graves I took several perforated and nidely- 
fasliioncd pieces of walfus ivory, evidently part of sledge and 
lance gear. But wood must have been even more scarce with them 
than with the natives of Baffin’s Bay north of the ISfclville glacier. 

We found, for instance, a child’s toy spear, which, though elabor- 
ately tipped with ivory, had its wooden handle pieced out of four 
separate bits, all carefully patched and bound with skin. No 
piece was more than six inches in length or half an inch in 
thickness. 

We lound other traces of Esquimaux, both on Eittleton Island Tmccs oi 
and in Shoal- Water Cove, near it. They consisted of huts, graves, 
places of deposit for meat, and rocks arranged as foxtraps. These 
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OHAPTBR were evidently very «ancient ; but they were so well preserved that 
it was impossible to say how long they had been abandoned there, 
whether for fifty or a hundred years befora 
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nQUIHAVX IMPLEMBNTS, FUOMiaRAVKS. 


Erection Of Our stores deposited, it was our next office to erect a beacon, 

over ihe* intrust to it our tidings. We chose for this purpose tlie 

cairn Wcstcm Cape of Littleton Island, as more conspicuous than Cape 
Hatherton ; built our cairn ; wedged a staff into the crevices of 
the rocks; and, spreading the American flag, hailed its folds with 
three cheers as they expanded in the cold midnight breeze. These 
important duties performed — ^the more lightly, let me say, for this 
little flicker of enthusiasm — ^we rejoined the brig early on the 
morning of the 7th, and forced on again towards the north, beating 
against wind and tide. 
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cnAm:R vi. 

CLOSING WITH THE ICE— RJ^UGE HARBOUR—DOGa—WALRITa— NARWHAL-— 
TCE-HILLS — BEACON CAIRN— ANCHORED TO A BERG — ESQUIMAUX HUTS 
— PETER FORCE BAY— CAPE CORNELIUS ORINNBLL— aHALLOWS— A GALS 
-^TUE RECREANT DOGS. 

August 8, Monday , — I had sccu the oniiiioiis blink ahefid of ua chaptk.i 
'^froiii the Flagstaff Point of Littleton Island; and before two hours 
were over we closed with ice to the w'estward. It Wiis in the ico and 
form of a pack, vciy hca^y, and several seasons old; but we 
stood on, boring the loose stream-ice, until w’c had passed some 
forty miles beyond Cape Life-Boat Cove. Here it became impos- 
sible to force our way further; and a dense fog gathering round 
us, %ve were earned helplessly to the eastw’ard. Wc shoidd have 
been forced upon the Greenland coast, but an eddy close in shore 
released us for a few moments from the direct pressure, and wc 
were fortunate enougli to get out a whale-line to the rocks, and 
warp into a protecting niche. 

“ In the evening I ventured out again with the change of tide, 
but it was only to renew a profitless conflict. The flood, encoun- 
tering the southward movement of the floes, drove them in upon 
the shore, and with such rapidity and force as to carry the 
smaller bergs along w ith them. We were too hap2)y, wdien, after Eacapfl 
a manful struggle of some hours, we found ourselves once more 
out of their range. 

“ Our new position was rather nearer to the south than the one 
we had left It was in a beautiful cove, landlocked from east to 
west, and accessible only from the north. Here we moored our vessel 
securely by hawsers to the rocks and a whale-line carried cut to 
the narrow entrance. At M'Qary’s suggestion, I called it ‘ Fog 
Inlet ; ’ but we afterwards remembered it more thankfully as Renuie 
Refuge H/. rbour.^® iiaibour. 

“ August 9, Tuesday . — It may be noted among our little 
miseries that wc have more than fifty dogs on board, the majority 
of whom might rather be characterized as ‘ ravening wolves.* To 
c 
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HUNTING WALRUS. 


cfiApTSK feed tLis family, upon whose strength our progress and success 
depend, is really a diflScult matter. 'Jhe absence of shore or land 
Vi.racity ice to the south in Baffin’s Bay has prevented our rifles from Con- 
or dogs, t any material aid to our commissariat. Our two bears lasted 

the cormorants but eight days ; and to feed them upon the meagre 
allowance of two pounds of raw flesh every other day is an 
almost impossible necessity. Only yesteiday they were ready to 
eat the caboose up, for I would not give them pemmican. Coni 
meal or beans, which Penny’s dogs fed on, they disdain to touch, 
and salt junk would kill them. 
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Waiiua ‘‘Accordingly I started out this morning to hunt walrus, with 
which the Sound is teeming. We saw at least fifty of these dusky 
monsters, and approached many groups within twenty paces j but 
our rifle balls reverberated from their hides like cork pellets from 
a pop* gun target, and we could not get within harpoon-distance 
of one. Later in the day, however, Ohlsen, climbing a neigh- 
bouring hill to scan the horizon, and see if the ice had slackened, 
found the dead carcase of a narwhal or sea-unicom — a happy 
discovery, which has secured for us at least six hundred pounds 
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of good foetid wholesome flesh. The length of the narwhal was chapter 
fourteen feet, and his process, or ‘ horn,* from the tip to its bony 
encasement, four feet — hardly half the size of the noble specimen Nanvhai 
I presented to the Academy of Natural Sciences after my hist 
cruise.^ We built a fire on the rocks, and melted down his 
blubber; he will yield readily two barrels of oil. 

“While we were engaged getting our narwhal on board, the 
wind hauled round to the south-west, and the ice began to travel 
back rapidly to the north. This looks as if the resistance to the 
northward was not veiy pennanent. There must be either great 
areas of relaxed ice or open water leads along the shore. But the 
choking up of the floes on our Ccasterii side still prevents an 
attempt at progress. This ice is the heaviest I have seen ; and 
its accumulation on the coast jjroduces barricades more like bergs 
than hummocks. One of those rose perpendicularly more than 
sixty feet. Except the ‘ ice-hills * of Admiral AVrangell,- on the rcc-hiiia. 
coast of Arctic Asia, nothing of ice-ui)heaval lias ever been dc- 
scribed equal to this.^® 

“ Still anxious beyond measure to get the vessel relca.^ed, I 
forced a boat through the drift to a point about a mile north of 
us, from which I could overlook the Sound. There was nothing 
to be seen but a melancholy extent of impacted drift, stretching 
northward as far as the eye could rejich. I erected a small a beacon 
beacon-cairn on the point; and, as I had neither paper, pencil, 
nor pennant, I burnt a K with powder on the rock, and scratch- 
ing O. K. with a pointed bullet on my cap-lining, hoisted it as the 
representative of a flag.” * 

With the small hours of Wednesday morning came a breeze from 
the south-west, which was followed by such an apparent relaxation 
of the floes at the slack-water of flood-tide, that I resolved to attempt 
an escape from our little basin. We soon warped to a narrow cul- 
tle-sac between the main pack on one side and the rocks on the other. Anchored 
and after a little trouble made ourselves fast to a berg. 

There was a small indentation ahead, which I had noticed on my 
boat reconnoissance ; and, as the breeze seemed to be freshening, I 

* It was our custom, in obedience to a general order, to build calms and leave notices 
at every eligible point. One of tliese, rudely marked, much as 1 have described this one, 
was found by Captain Hartstone, and, sti'ange to say, was the only direct memorial of my 
whereabouts communicated from some hundreds of beacons. 
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thought we might venture for it. But the floes were too strong for 
us; our eight-inch hawser parted like a whip-cord. There was 
no time for hesitation. I crowded sail, and bored into the drift, 
leaving Mr. Sontag and three men upon the ice. We did not 
reclaim them till, after some hours of adventure, we brought up 
under the lee of a grounded berg. 

I pass without notice our successive efforts to work the vessel 
to seaward through the floes. Each had its somewhat varied in- 
cidents, but all ended in failure to make progress. We found our- 
selves at the end of the day’s struggles close to the same imper- 
fectly-defined headland which I have marked on the chart as Cape 
Cornelius Grinuell, yet sepamted from it by a barrier of ice, and 
with our anchors planted in a berg. 

In one of the attempts which I made with my boat to detect 
some pathway or outlet for the brig, I came upon a long rocky 
ledge, with a sloping terrace on its southern face, strangely green 
with sedges and poppies. I had learned to refer these unusual 
traces of vegetation to the fertilizing action of the refuse which 
gathers about the habitations of men. Yet 1 was startled, as I 
walked round its narrow and dreary limits, to find an Esquimaux 
hut, so perfect in its preservation that a few hours’ labour would 
have rendered it habitable. There were bones of the walrus, fox, 
and seal, scattered round it in small quantities ; a dead dog was 
found close by, with the flesh still on his bones, and, a little fur- 
ther off, a bear- skin garment that retained its fur. In fact, for a 
deserted homestead, the scene had so little of the air of desolation 
about it, that it cheered my good fellows perceptibly. 

The scenery beyond, upon the main shore, might have impressed 
men whose thoughts were not otherwise absorbed. An opening 
througli the cliffs of trap rock disclosed a valley slope and distant 
rolling hills, — in fine contrast with the black precipices in front, — 
and a stream that came tumbling through the gorge ; we could 
hear its pastoral music even on board the brig, when the ice 
clamour intermitted. 

The water around was so shoal that at three hundred yards from 
the shore we had but twelve-feet soundings at low tide. Great 
rocks, well worn and rounded, that' must have been floated out by 
the ice at some former period, rose above the water at a half mile's 
distance, and the inner drift had fastened itself about them in 
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fantastic shapes. The bergs, too, were aground well out to sea- chapter 
ward ; and the cape ahead was completely packed \\ith the ice 
which they hemmed in. Tied up as we were to our own berg, we 
were for the time in safety, though making no progress ; but to 
cast loose and tear out into the pack was to risk progress in the 
wrong direction. 

“Aitgust 12, After carefiil consideration, I have deter- Sailing 

mined to try for a further nortl ing, by following the coast line, “last iina 
At certain stages of the tides — generally from three-quarters flood 
to the commencement of the ebb — ^the ice evidently relaxes enough 
to give a partial opening close along the land. The strength of 
our vessel we have tested pretty thoroughly ; if she will bear the 
frequent groundings that we must look for, I am persuaded we may 
seek these openings, and warp along them from one lump of 
grounded ice to another. The water is too shoal for ice masses to 
flo«at in that are heavy enough to make a nip very dangerous. I 
am preparing the little brig for this novel navigation, clearing her 
decks, securing things below with extra lashings, and getting out 
spars, to servo in case of necessity as shores to keep lier on an even 
keel. 

^^Av(}ust 13, Saturday. — As long as we remain entangled in the , Entangled 
wretched shallows of this bight, the long, precipitous cape ahead 
may prevent the north wind from clearing us ; and the nearness of 
the cliffs will probably give us squalls and flaws. Careful angular 
distances taken between the ’Shore and the chain of bergs to seif- 
ward show that these latter do not budge with cither wind or tide. 

It looks as if we were to have a change of weather. Is it worth 
another attempt to warp out and see if we cannot double these 
bergs to seaward ] I have no great time to spare ; the young ice 
forms rapidly in quiet spots during the entire twenty-four hours. 

August 14, Sunday.-~T)iQ change of weather yesterday tempted Another 
us to forsake our shelter and try another tussle with the ice. We 
met it as soon as we ventured out ; and the day closed with a 
northerly progress, by hard warping, of about three-quarters of a 
mile. The men were well tired; but the weather looked so 
threatening, that I had them up again at three o’clock this morn- 
ing. My immediate aim is to attain a lojv rocky island which we 
see close into the shore, about a mile ahead of us. 

“These low shallows are evidently caused by the rocks and 
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ouApTBR foreign materials discharged from the great valley. It is impos- 
sible to pass inside of them, for the huge boulders run close to the 
shore.“ Yet there is no such thing as doubling tliem outside, 
without leaving the holding-ground of the coast and thrusting our- 
selves into the drifting chaos of the pack. If we can only reach 
the little islet ahead of us, make a lee of its rocky crests, and hold 
on there until the winds givaus fairer prospects ! 

Midnight. — We did reach it; and just in time. At 11-30 
P.M. our first whale-line was made fast to the rocks. Ten minutes 
later, the breeze freshened, and so directly in our teeth that we 
A gale. could not have gained our mooring ground. It is blowing a gale 
now, and the ice driving to the northward before it ; but we can 
rely upon our hawsers. All behind us is now solid pack. 

August 15, Mmday. — ^We are still fast, and, from the grinding 
of the ice against the southern cape, the wind is doubtlessly blow- 
ing a strong gale from the southward. Once, early this morning, 
the wind shifted by a momentary flaw, and came from the north- 
ward, throwing our brig with slack hawser upon the rocks. , Though 
she bumped heavily she started nothing, till we got out a stem- 
line to a grounded iceberg. 

The ice “ August 1 6, Tuesday, — Fast still ; the wind dying out, and the 
roun^ ice outside closing steadily. And here, for all I can see, we must 
hang on for the winter, unless Providence shall send a smart, ice- 
sLattering breeze, to open a road for us to the northward. 

Trouble * “ More bother with these wretched' dogs ! worse than a street of 
dogl**'* Constantinople emptied upon our decks ; the unruly, thieving, 
wild-beast pack ! Not a bearis paw, nor an Esquimaux cranium, 
or basket of mosses, or any specimen whatever, can leave your 
liands for a moment, without their making a rush at it, and, after 
a yelping scramble, swallowing it at a gulp. I have seen them at- 
tempt a whole feather bed ; and here, this veiy morning, one of my 
Earsuk brutes has eaten up two entire birds’-nests which I had 
just before gathered from the rocks ; feathers, filth, pebbles, and 
moss, — a peckful at the least. One was a perfect specimen of the 
nest of the tridactyl, the other of the big burgomaster. 

“When we reach a floe, or berg, or temporary harbour, they 
start out in a body, neither voice nor lash restraining them, and 
scamper off like a drove of hogs in an Illinois oak-opening. Two 
of our largest left themselves behind at Fog Inlet, and we had to 
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send off a boat party to-day to their rescue. It cost a pull through chapter 
ice and water of about eight miles before they found the recreants, 
fat and saucy, beside the carcass of the dead narwhal. After more 
than an hour spent in attempts to catch them, one was tied and 
brought on board ; but the other suicidal scamp had to be left to 
his fate.»'^ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE ERIC ON A BERG — GODSEND LEDGE — HOLDING ON — ADRIFT — SCUDDING 
—TOWED BY A BERG— UNDER THE CLIFFS— NIPPINOS— AGROUND— ICE 
PRESSURE -AT BEST. 

August 1C, Tuesday . — The formation of the young ice seems to 
be retarded by the clouds ; its greatest nightly freezing has been 
three-quarters of an incli. But I have no doubt, if we had continued 
till now in our little Refuge Harbour, the winter would have closed 
around us, without a single resource or chance for escape. Wliere 
we are now I cannot help thinking our embargo must be tempo- 
rary. Ahead of us, to the north-east, is the projecting .headland 
which terminates the long, shallow curve of Bedevilled Reach. This 
serves as a lee to the northerly drift, and forms a bight into which 
the south winds force the ice. The heavy floes and bergs that are 
aground outside of us have encroached upon the lighter ice of the 
reach, and choke its outlet to*the sea. But a wind off shore would 
start this whole pack, and leave us free. Meanwhile, for our com- 
fort, a strong breeze is setting in from the southward, and the pro- 
babilities are that it ■will freshen to a gale. 

^'’August 17, Wednesday . — This morning I pushed out into the 
drift, with the useful little specimen of naval architecture, which I 
call Eric the Red, but which the crew liave named, less poeti- 
cally, the Red Boat. We succeeded in forcing her on to one of 
the largest bergs of the chain ahead, and I climbed it, in the hope 
of seeing sometliing like a lead outside, which might be reached 
by boring. But there was nothing of the sort. The ice looked as 
if perhajis an off-shore -wind might spread it ; but, save a feiv 
meagre pools, which from our lofty eminence looked like the 
merest ink-spots on a table-cloth, not a mark of water could be 
seen. I could see our eastern or Greenland coast extending on, 
headland after headland, no less than five of them in number, 
until they faded into the mysterious North. Everything else. 
Ice ! 

“ Up to this time we have had but two reliable observations to 
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determine our geographical position since entering Smith’s Sound. cnAPTKR 
These, however, were carefully made on shore by theodolite and 
artificial horizons; and, if our five chronometers, rated but two 
weeks ago at Upemavik, are to be depended upon, there can be no nifforenpe 
correspondence between my own and the Admiralty charts north o^®**®*^*- 
of latitude 78° 18'. ^ot only do I remove the general coast-line 
some two degree* in lon^tude to the eastward, but its trend is 
altered sixty degrees of angular measurement. No landmarks of 
my predecessor, Captain Inglefield, are recognisable.^ 

In the afternoon came a gale from the southward. Wo had a gale, 
some rough rubbing from the floe- pieces, with three heavy hawsers 
out to the rocks of our little ice-breaker ; but we held on. To- 
ward midnight, our six-inch line, the smallest of the three, parted, 
but the other two held bravely. Feeling what good service this 
island has done us, what a Godsend it was to reach her, and liow 
gallantly her broken rocks have protected us from the rolling 
masses of ice that grind by her, we have agreed to remember this 
anchorage as ‘ Godsend Ledge.’ Ledg^** 

“The walrus are very numerous, approaching within twenty 
feet of us, shaking their grim wet fronts, and mowing with their 
tusks the sea-ripples. 

August 19, Friday . — The sky looks sinister; a sort of scowl signs of an 
overhangs the blink under the great brow of clouds to the south- Ijoim***"** 
wartl. Tlie dovekies seem to distrust the weather, for tliey have 
forsaken the channel ; but the walrus curvet around us in crowds. 

I have always heard that the close approach to land of these 
sphinx-faced monsters portends a storm, I was anxious to find a 
better shelter, and warped yesterday well down to the south end 
of the ledge ; but I could not venture into the floes outside, with- 
out risking the loss of my dearly-earned ground. It may prove a 
hard gale; but we must wait it out patiently. 

“ August 20, Saturday y 3^- p.m. — B y Saturday morning it blew a huni- 
a perfect hurricane. We had seen it coming, and were ready 
with three good hawsers out ahead, and all things snug on board. 

“ Still it came on heavier and heavier, and the ice began to 
drive more wildly than I thought I had ever seen it. I had just 
turned in to warm and dry myself during a momentaiy lull, and 
was stretching myself out in my bunk, when I heard the sharp 
twanging snap of a cord. Our six-inch hawser had parted, and 
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we were swinging by the two others ; the gale roaring like a lion 
to the southward. 

“ Half a minute more, and ‘ twang, twang ! ’ came a second 
report. I knew it was the whale-line by the shrillness of the 
ring. Our noble ten-inch manilla still helicon. I was hurrying 
my last sock into its seal-skin boot, when if^Gary came waddling 
down the companion-ladders : — ‘ Captain, KanlJ she won’t hold 
much longer : it's blowing the devil himself, and I am afraid to 
surge.* 

“ The manilla cable was proving its excellence when I reached 
the deck; and the crew, as they gathered round me, were loud in 
its praises. We could hear its deep Eolian chanl^ swelling through 
all the rattle of the running-gear and moaning of the shrouds. It 
was the death-song ! The strandi gave way with the noise of a 
shotted gun; and, in the smoke that followed their recoil, we were 
dragged out by the wild ice at its mercy. 

We steadied and did some petty warping, and got the brig a 
good bed in the rushing drift; but it all came to nothing. We 
then tried to beat back through the narrow ice-clogged water- 
way, that was driving, a quarter of a mile wide, between the 
shore and the pack. It cost us two hours of hard labour, I 
thought skilfully bestowed ; but at the end of that time we were 
at least four miles off, opposite the great valley in the centre of 
Bedevilled lleach.^® Ahead of us, further to the north, we could 
see the strait growing still narrower, and the heavy ice-tables 
grinding up, and clogging it between the shore-cliffs on one side, 
and the ledge on the other. There was but one thing left for us 
— to keep in sonic sort the command of the helm, by going freely 
wh^re we must otherwise be driven. We allowed her to scud 
under a reefed fore-top-sail, all hands watching the enemy, as we 
closed, in silence. 

“At seven in the morning we were close upon the piling 
masses. We dropped our heaviest anchor with the desperate 
hope of winding the brig; but there W£^ no withstanding the 
ice-torrent that followed us. We had only time to fasten a spar 
as a buoy to the chain, and let her slip. So wont our best 
bower ! 

“ Down we went upon the gale again, helplessly scraping along 
a lee of ice seldom less than thirty feet thick ; one floe, measured 
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by a line as wc tried to fasten to it^ more than forty. I Imd seen chapter 
such ice only once before, and never in such rapid motion. One IIL 
upturned mass rose above our gunwale, smashing in our bulwarks, 
and depositing half a ton of ice in a lump upon our decks. Our 
stanch little brig bore herself through all tliis wild adventure as 
if she had a charmed life. 

“ But a new enemy, came in sight ahead. Directly in our way, a group of 
just beyond the line of floe-ice against which* we were alternately 
sliding and thumping, was a group of bergs. We had no power 
to avoid them; and the only question was, whether we were to be 
dashed in pieces against them, or whether they might not offer 
us sonic providential nook of refuge from the storm. But, as we 
neared them, we perceived that they were at some distance from 
the floc-edge, and separated fftim it by an interval of open water. 

Our hopes rose as the gale drove us toward this passage and into 
it; and we were ready to exult, when, from some unexplained 
cause, — probably an eddy of the wind against the lofty ice-walls, 

— ^wc lost our headway. Almost at the same moment we saw 
that the bergs were not at rest; that with a momentum of their 
own they were bearing down upon the other ice, and that it must 
be our fate to be crushed between the two. 

Just then a broad sconce-piece or low wat«r-washcd berg 
came driving up from the southward. The thought flashed upon 
me of one ‘of our escapes in Melville Bay; and as the sconce 
moved rapidly close alongside us, M‘Gary managed to plant an 
anchor on its slope and hold on to it by a whale line. It was an 
anxious moment. Our noble tow-horse, winter than the pale Towed by 
horse that seemed to be pursuing us, hauled us bravely on ; the ® 
spray dashing over his windward flanks, and his forehead ploughing 
up the lesser ice as if in scorn. The bergs encroached upon us as 
wc advanced ; our channel narrowed to a width of perhaps forty 
feet ; we braced the yards to clear the impending ice-walls. 

. We passed clear; but it was a close shave, — so close 
that our port quarter-boat would have been crushed if we had not 
taken it in from the davits, — and found ourselves under the lee 
of a berg, in a comparatively open lead. Never did heart-tried 
men acknowledge with more gratitude their merciful deliverance 
from a wretched death. ... * 

“ The day had already its full share of trials ; but there were 
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CHAPTER more to come. A flaw drove us from our shelter, and the gale 
soon carried us beyond the end of the lead. We were again in 
the ice, sometimes escaping its onset by warping, sometimes forced 
to rely on the strength and buoyancy of the brig to stand its 
pressure, sometimes scudding wildly through the half-open drift. 
Our jib-boom was snapped off in the cap ; we carried away our 
barricade stanchions, and were forced to leave our little Erk^ 
with three brave fellows and their warps, out upon the floes 
behind us. 

“ A little pool of open water received us at last. It was just 
' beyond a lofty cape that rose up like a wall, and under an iceberg 
that anchored itself between us and the gale. And here, close 
Under the under the frowning shore of Greenland, ten miles nearer the Pole 
^ than our holding-ground of the morning, the men have turned in 
to rest. 

“ I was afraid to join them, for the gale was unbroken, and 
the floes kept pressing heavily upon our berg, — at one time so 
heavily as to sway it on its vertical axis toward the shore, and 
make its pinnacle overhang our vessel. My poor fellows had but 
a precarious sleep before our little harbour was broken up. They 
hardly reached the deck when we were driven astern, our nidder 
splintered, and the pintles torn from their boltings. 

Nippings. “ Now began the nippings. The first shock took us on our 
port-quarter; the brig bearing it well, and, after a moment of the 
old-fashioned suspense, rising by jerks handsomely. The next 
was from a veteran floe, tongued and honeycombed, but floating 
in a single tiible over twenty feet in tliickness. Of course, no 
wood or iron could stjind this; but the shoreward face of our ice- 
berg happened to present an inclined plane, descending deep into 
the water; and up this the brig was driven, as if some great steam 
screw-power was forcing her into a dry dock. 

“ At one time I expected to see her carried bodily up its face 
and tumbled over on her side. But one of those mysterious 
relaxations, which I have elsewhere called the pulses of the ice, 
lowered us quite gradually down again into the rulj^bish, and we 
were forced out of the line of pressure toward the shore. Here 
we succeeded in carrying out a warp, and making fast. We 
grounded as the tide fell; and would have heeled over to seaward, 
but for a mass of detached land-ice that grounded alongside of 
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nsj and, although it stove our bulwarks as we rolled over it, cnAPrsa 
shored us up.” • 

I could hardly get to my bunk, as I went down into our littered Effects^of 
cabin on the Sunday morning after our hard-working vigil of 
thirty-six hours. Bags of clothing, food, tents, India-rubber 
blankets, and the huiklred little personal matters which every man 
likes to save in a time*of trouble, were scattered around in places 
where the owners thought they might have them at hand. The 
pemmican had been on deck, the boats equipped, and eveiythiiig 
of real importance ready for a march, many hours before. 

During the whole of the scenes I have been trying to describe. Bravery of 
I could not help being struck by the composed and manly dc- 
mcanour of my comrades. The turmoil of iefe under a heavy sea 
often conveys the impression of danger when the reality is absent; 
but in this fearful passage, the parting of our hawsers, the loss of 
our anchors, the abrupt crusliing of our stoven bulwarks, and the 
actual deposit of ice upon our decks, would have tried the nerves 
of tlie most experienced ice-men. All — officers and men — worked 
alike. Upon each occasion of collision with the ice which formed 
our lee-coast, efforts were made to carry out lines; and some 
narrow escapes were incurred by the zeal of the parties leading 
them into positions of danger. Mr, Bonsall avoided being crushed 
by leaping to a flemting fragment; and no less than four of our 
men at one time were carried down by the drift, and could only 
be recovered by a relief party after the gale had subsided. 

As our brig, bonie on by the ice, commenced her ascent of the 
berg, the suspense was oppressive. The immense blocks piled 
against her, range upon Tange, pressing themselves under her keel 
and throwing her over upon her side, till, urged by the successive 
accumulations, she rose slowly and as if with convulsive efforts 
along the sloping w^all. Still there was no relaxation of the im- 
pelling force. Shock after shock, jarring her to her very centre, 
she continued to mount steadily on her precarious cradle. But 
for the groaning of her timbers and the heavy sough of the floes, 
wo might have heard a pin drop. And then, as she settled down 
into her old position, quietly taking her placd among the broken 
■rubbish, there Avas a deep-breathing silence, as though all were 
waiting for some signal before the clamour of congratulation and 
comment could burst forth.^’^ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TRAOKINO — INSPECTINQ A HARBOITR — THE MU8K OX — STILL TRACKINO — 
CONSULTATION — WARPING AGAIN — ^AGROUND NEAR THE ICE-POOT— A 
BREATHING SPELL— THE BOAT EXPEDITION— DEPARTURE. 

It was not until the 22d that the storm abated, and our absent 
men were once more gathered back into their mess. During the 
interval of forced inaction, the little brig was fast to the ice-belt 
which lined the bottom of the cliffs, and all hands rested ; but as 
soon as it was over, we took advantage of the flood-tide to pass 
our tow-lines to the ice-beach, and, harnessing ourselves in like 
mules on a canal, made a good three miles by tracking along the 
coast. 

August 22, Mmday , — Under this coast, at the base of a 
frowning precipice, we are now working toward a large bay whicli 
runs well in, facing at its opening to the north and west. I should 
save time if I could cross from headland to headland \ but I am 
obliged to follow the tortuous land-belt, without whose aid we 
would go adrift in the pack again. 

“The trend of our line of operations to-day is almost due 
east. We are already protected fr^m the south, but fearfully 
exposed to a northerly gale. Of this there are fortunately no 
indications. 

** August 23, Tuesday , — ^We tracked along the ice-belt for about 
one mile, wlicn the tide fell, and the brig grounded, heeling over 
until she reached her bearings. She rose again at 10 p.m., and the 
crew turned out upon the ice-belt. 

“ The decided inclination to the eastward which the shore shows 
here is important as a geographical feature ; but it has made our 
progress to the actual north much less than our wearily-earned 
miles should count for us. Our latitude, determined by the sun’s 
low^er culmination, if such a term can be applied to liis midnight 
depression, gives 78® 41'. We are further north, therefore, than 
any of our predecessors, except Parry on his Spitzbergen foot- 
tramp. There are those with whom, no matter how insuperable 
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the obstacle, failure involves disgrace; we are safe at least from cn apt br 
their censure. 

“ Last night I sent out Messrs. Wilson, Petersen, and Bonsall, to 
inspect a harbour which seems to lie between a small island and a 
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valley that fonns the inner slope of our bay. Tliey report recent skniiofn 
traces of deer, and bring back .the skull of a musk ox. founlL^^ 

“ Hitherto this animal has never been seen east of Melville 
Island. But his being here does not surprise me. The migratory 
passages of the reindeer, who is even less Arctic in his range than 
the musk ox, led me to expect it. The fact points to some pro- 
bable land connection between Greenland and America, or an ap- 
proach sufficiently close to allow these animals to migrate between 
the two. , 

“ Tlie head is that of a male, well marked, but old ; the teeth 
deficient, but the horns very perfect. These last measure 2 feet 
3 inches across from tip to tip, and are each 1 foot 10 inches in 
length measured to the medium line of the forehead, up to which 
tliey are continued in the characteristic boss or protuberance. Our 
winter may be greatly cheered by their beef, should they revisit 
this solitude.” 
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cHAPtEii « We ha^ collected thus far no less than twenty-two species of 
flowering plants on the shores of this bay. Scanty as tliis starved 
Flora of gggj^ tjig botanists of more favoured zones, it was not 

without surprise and interest that I recognised among its thoroughly 
Arctic types many plants which had before been considered as in- 
digenous only to more southern latitudes. * 

“The thermometer gave 25® last ni^t, and the young ice 
• formed witliout intermission; it is nearly two inches alongside 
the brig. I am loth to recognise these signs of the advancing cold. 
Our latitude to-day gives us 78® 37', taken from a station some 
three miles inside the indentation to the south. * 
stni track- August 24, Wednesday . — ^We have kept at it, tracking along, 
grounding at low water, but working like horses when the tides 
allowed us to move. , We are now almost at the bottom of this 
indentation. Opposite us, on the shore, is a remarkable terrace, 
which rises in a succession of steps until it is lost in the low rocks 
of the back country. The ice around us is broken, but heavy, and 
so compacted that we can barely penetrate it. It has snowed hard 
since 10 p.m. of yesterday, and the sludge fills up the interstices of 
the floes. Kothing but a strong south wind can give us further 
progress to the north. 

The young “ August 25, Thursday , — The snow of yesterday has surrounded 
us with a pasty sludge ; but the young ice continues to be our 
most formidable opponent. The mean temperatures of the 22d 
and 23d were 27® and 30® Fahrenheit. I do not like being caught 
by winter before attaining a higher northern latitude than this, but 
it appears almost inevitable. Favoured as we have been by the 
mildness of the summer and by the abraiding action of the tides, 
there are indications around us which point to an early winter. 

“ We are sufficiently surrounded by ice to make our chances of 
escape next year uncertain, and yet not as far as I could wish for 
our spring journeys by the sledge. 

Proposal to “ August 26, Friday . — ^My officers and crew are stanch and firm 
Totura. depressing influences of want of rest, tlie rapid ad- 

vance of winter, and, above all, our slow progress, make them 
sympathize but little with this continued effort to force a way to 
the north. One of them, an excellent member of the party, 
volunteered an expression of opinion this morning in favour of re- 
turning to the south and giving up the attempt to winter.” 
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It is unjust for a commander to measure bis subordinates in chapter 
such exigencies by his own standard The interest W’liich they 
feel in an undertaking is of a different nature from liis own. "With 
him there are always personal motives, apart from official duty, to 
stimulate effort. He receives, if successful, t.^^ large a share of the 
credit, and he justly b^ars all the odium of failure. 

An apprehension — I Jiope a charitable one— of this fact leads 
nie to consider the opinions of my officers with much respect. J 
called them together at once, in a formal council, and listened to a council 
their views in full. Witli but one exception, Mr. Henry **‘^^**' 
Brooks, they were convinced that a further progress to the north 
was impossible, and were in favour of returning southward to 
winter. 

Not being able conscientiously to take the same view, I ex- 
l)lained to them the imiiortance of .securing a jiosition \vhi(‘h might 
expedite our sledge journeys in the future; and, after assuring them 
that such a position could only be attained by continuing our 
efforts, announced my intention of warjung toward tlie northern 
headland of the ba3^ “ Once tliere, 1 shall be able to determine Tije 
from actual inspection the best point for setting out on the opera- 
tions of the spring; and at the ncare.st jiossiblo shelter to thatpohit 
I will jint the brig into winter h«arbonr.” My comrades received 
this decision in a manner that was most gratifying, and entered 
zealously uiion the hard and cheerless duty it involved. 

ThcMvarping began again, e<v;h man, ray.self included, taking his w.-^rpinf? 
turn at the capstan. Tlie ice seemed less heavy as wc penetrated 
into the recess of the bay ; our track-lines and shoulder-belts re- 
j)laced the warps. Hot coffee was served out; and, in the midst 
of fheering songs, onr little brig moved off briskly. 

Our success, however, was not complete. At tlie very period of 
higli-water shff took the ground while close under the walls of the 
ice-foot. It w’onld have been inadiie.ss to attempt shoring her 
np. I could only fasten heavy tackle to the rocks which lined 
the base of the cliffs, and trust to the noble little craft's unassisted 
strength. 

“ August 27, Saturday . — We failed, in spite of our efforts, to 
get tlie brig off with last night’s tide ; and, as our night- tides arc 
generally the highest, I have some apprehensions as to her libera- 
tion. 

D 
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CHAPTER “ We have landed everything we could get up on the rocks, put 
out all our boats and filled them with ponderables alongside, sunk 
our rudder astern, and lowered our remaining heavy anchor into one 
of our quarter-boats. Heavy hawsers are out to a grounded lump 
of berg-ice, ready for instant lieaving. 

“ Last night she heeled oyer again so abruptly that we were all 
tumbled out of our berths. At the saifle time the cabin stove 
with a full charge of glowing antliracitc was thrown down. The 
1 he ship deck blazed smartly for a while; but, by sacrificing Mr. Sontag’s 
on Are. j^^avy pilot-cloth coat to the public good, I choked it down till 
water could be passed from above to extinguish it. It was for- 
tunate we liiul water near at hand, for the powder was not far off. 

“ 3 p.M. — ^The ground-ice is forced in upon our stem, splintering 
our rudder, and drawing again the bolts of the pintle-casings. 
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5 p.M. — She floats again, and our track-lines arc manned. Hie 
men work with a will, and the brig moves along bravely. 

“10 p.m. — Aground again; and the men, after a hot supper. 
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have turned in to take a spell of sleep. The brig has a haid time chapteh 
of it with the rocks. Slic has been high and diy for each of the ^ 
two last tides, and within three days has grounded no less than R«»zard(>us 
five times. I feel tliat tliis is hazardous navigation, but am con- 
vinccd it is my duty to keep on. Except the loss of a portion of 
our false keel, we liavc Sustained no real injury. The brig is still 
water-tight j and her broken rudder and one shattered spar can be 
easil}^ repaired. 

August 28, Sunday . — By a complication of purchases, jumpers, 
and shores, we started the brig at 4.10; and, Mr. Ohlscn having 
temporarily secured the rudder, I determined to enter the floe and 
trust to the calm of tlio morning for a cliance of penetrating to the 
northern land-ice ahead. 

“ This land-ice is very old, and my liope is to get through the 
loose trash that surrounds it by springing, and then find a fast 
that may serve our tracking-lines. I am already well on my way, 
and, ill spite of the ominous nods of my officers, have a fair pros- 
pect of reacliing it. Here it is that splicing the main-brace is of 
service ! 

“ I took the boat this moniing with Mr. ^PGary, and sounded 
along outside tlic land-floc. I am satisfied the passage is practic- 
able, and, by tlio aid of tide, wind, and springs, have advanced 
into the trash some two hundred yard.s. 

“AYe have reached the floe, and find it as I hoped; the only 
drawback to tracking being the excessive tides, which expose us 
to grounding at low-water,” 

AVe had now a breathing sjicll, and I could find time to look a aboi-t 
out again upon the futui*e. The broken and distorted area around ’ 
ns gave little promise of succcssjfiil sledge-travel. But all thi.s 
might change its aspect under the action of a single gale, and it 
was by no means certain that the ice-fields furtlicr north would 
have the same rugged and dispiriting character. Besides, the ice- plans for 
belt was still before us, broken sometimes and difficult to traverse, 
but practicable for a party on foot, apparently for miles ahead ; 
and I felt sure that a resolute boat’s crew might push and track 
their way for some distance along it. I resolved to make the trial, 
and to judge wffiat ought to be our wintering ground from a per- 
sonal inspection of the coast. 

I had been quietly preparing for such an expedition for some 
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time. Our best and lightest whale boat had been fitted with a 
canvass cover, that gave it all the comfort of a tent. We had a 
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supply of pemmican ready packed in small cases, and a sledge 
taken to pieces was stowed away under the thwarts. In the 
morning of the 29th, Mr. Brooks, M‘Gary, and myself, walked 
fourteen miles along the marginaHce; it was heavy and compli- 
cated with drift, but there was nothing about it to make me change 
my purpose. 

My boat crew consisted of seven, all of them volunteers and 
reliable : — Brooks, Bonsall, M‘Gary, Sontag, Riley, Blake, and 
Morton. We had buffalo-robes for our sleeping-gear, and a single 
extra day suit was put on board as common property. Each man 
(larried his gii^^le full of wooUen socks, so as to dry them by the 
warmth of his body, and a tin-cup, with a sheath-knife, at the belt ; 
a soup-pot and lamp for the mess completed our outfit. 

In less than three hours from my first order, the Forlorn Hope 
was ready for her work, covered with tin to prevent her being cut 
through by the bay-ice ; and at half-past three in the afternoon 
she was freighted, laimchcd, and on her way. 

I placed Mr. Ohlsen in command of the Advance^ and Dr. Hayes 
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in charge of her logj Mr. Ohlsen with orders to haul the brig to chapter 
the southward and eastward into a safe berth, and there to await 
ray return. 

Many a warm shake of the hand from the crew we left showed a friendly 
me that our good-bye was not a mere formality. Three hearty 
cheers from all hands f9llowed us, — a God-speed as we pushed off 
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CHAPTER IX. 

0 

I’ll K DEp6t journey — THE lOE-BELT — CROSSIlWl MINTURN RIVER — SKELE- 
TON MUSK OX — CROSSING TUB GLACIER — PORTAGE OP INSTRUMENTS— 
EXCESSIVE BURDEN — MARY MINTURN RIVER— FORDING THE RIVER — 
THACKERAY HEADLAND— CAPE GEORGE RUSSELL — RETURN TO THE BRIG 
— THE WINTER HARBOUR. 

In the first portions of our journey, we found a narrow but ob- 
structed passage bet^vecn the ice-belt and the outside pack. It 
was but a few yards in width, and the young ice upon it was 
nearly thick enough to bear our weight. By breaking it up wc 
were able with effort to make about seven miles a day. 

After such work, wet, cold, and hungry, the niglit’s rest was 
very welcome. A couple of stanchions were rigged fore and aft, a 
sail tightly spread over the canvas cover of our boat, the cooking- 
lamp lit, and the buffalo-robes spread out. Dry socks replaced 
the wet ; hot tea «and pemmican followed ; and very soon we forgot 
the discomforts of the day, — ^the smokers musing over tlieir pipes, 
and the sleepers snoring in dreamless forgetfulness. 

We had been out sometliiug less than twenty-four hours when 
we came to the end of our boating.. In front and on one side was 
the pack, and on the other a wall some ten feet above our heads, 
the impracticable ice-belt. By waiting for high tide, and taking 
advantage of a chasm which a water-stream had worn in the ice, 
wo managed to haul up our boat on its surface ; but it was appa- 
rent that we must leave her there. She was stowed away snugly 
under the shelter of a large hummock ; and we pushed forward in 
our sledge, laden with a few articles of absolute necessity. 

Here, for the first time, wo were made aware of a rcmarkahlci 
feature of our travel. We were on a table or shelf of ice, which 
clung to the base of the rocks overlooking the sea, but itself over- 
hung by steep and lofty cliffs. Pure and beautiful as this icy 
highway was, huge angular blocks, some many tons in weight, 
were scattered over its surface ; and long tongues of wom-down 
rock occasionally issued from the sides of the cliffs, and extended 
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across our course. Tlie cliffs measured 1010 feet to tlic crest of chapter 
the plateau above them.* 

Wc pushed forward on this ice-table shelf as rapidly as the TraveinnR 
obstacles would permit, though embarrassed a good deal by the 
frequent watercourses, which created large gorges in our jiath, 
winding occasionally, and generally steep-sided. We liad to pass 
our sledge carefully do\^n such interruptions, and bear it upon our 
slionlders, wading, of course, through water of an extremely low 
temperature. Our night halts were upon knolls of snow under 
the rocks. At one of these the tide ovei-flowcd our tent, and 
forced us to save our buffido sleeping-gear by holding it up until 
the water subsided. This exercise, as it turncrl out, was more of 
a trial to our patience than to our healtli. The circulation was 
assisted perhaps by a perception of the ludicrous. Eight Yankee 
Caryatides, up to their knees in w^ater, and an entablature sustain- 
ing such of their household gods as could not bear immersion!®^ 

On the 1st of September, still following the ice-belt, 'wc found 
that we were entering the recesses of another bay but little smaller 
than that in which we had left our brig. The limestone w^alls 
ceased to overhang us; wc reached a low fiord, and a glacier 
blocked our way across it. A succession of terraces, rising with j^irr-jutone 
symmetrical regularity, lost themselves in long jrarallel lines in tlie 
distance. They were of limestone shingle, and wet with the per- 
colation of the melted ice of the glacier. Where the last of tluise 
terraced faces abutted upon the sea, it blended with the ice-foot, cuffs of 
so as to make a frozen compound of rock and ice. Here, lying in 
a pasty slit, I found the skeleton of a musk ox. The head was 
united to the atlas ; but the bones of the spine were separated skeietf)n 
about two inches apart, and conveyed the idea of a displacement 
produced rather by the sliding of the bed beneath, than by a force 
from without. The paste, frozen so as to resemble limestone rock, 
had filled the costal cavity, and the ribs w'ere beautifully polished. ‘ 

It was to the eye an embedded fossil, ready for Jihe museum of the 
collector. 

I am minute in detailing these appearances, for they connect 


* The cliffs were of tabular magnesian limestone, with interlaid and inferior sandstones. 
Their height, measured to the crest of the plateau, was 9*0 feet — a fklr mean of the proAlo 
of the coast. The height of the talus of debris, where it united with the face of the cliff, 
was 690 feet, and its angle of inclination between 88° and 45°. 
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CHAPTEft tliemsclvcs in my mind with the fossils of the Eisclioltz cliflfs, and 
the Siberian alluvions. I was stiirtled at the facility with which 
Organic ^ the silicious limestone, under tlie alternate energies of frost and 
limestone tliaw, had been incorporated witli the organic remains. It had 
and ice. begun to alter the structure of the bones, and in several 

instances the vertebrae were entirely enveloped in travertin. 

The table-lands and ravines round aboflt this coast abound in 
such remains. Their numbers and the manner in which they are 
scattered imply that the animals made their migrations in droves, 
as is the case with the reindeer now. Within the area of a few 

acres wo found seven skeletons and numerous skulls ; these all 

occupied the snow streams or gullies that led to a gorge opening 
on the ice-belt, and might thus be gathered in time to one spot by 
the simple action of the watershed.” 

Crossing a To cposs this glacier gave us much trouble. Its sides were 

glacier, ^iid a sUp at any time might have sent us into the water 

below. Our shoes wore smooth, unfortunately; but, by using 
cord.s, and lying at full length upon the icc, we got over without 
accident. On the other side of the glacier we had a portage of 
about three miles ; the sledge being unladen and the baggage 
earned on our backs. To Mr. Brooks, admitted with unanimity 
to be the strongest man of our party, was voted our theodolite, 
about sixty pounds of well-polished mechanism, in an angular 
mahogany box. Our dip-circle, equally far from being an honorary 
tribute, fell to the lot of a party pf volunteers, who bore it by 
turns. 

During this inland crossing, I had fine opportunities of making 
Mean cie- sections of the temices. We ascertained the mean elevation of 
thocoaat. coast to be 1300 feet. On regaining the seaboard 

the same frowning cliffs and rock-covered icc-belt that we had left 
greeted us. 

After ail absence of five days, we found by observation that we 
were but forty miles from the brig. Besides our small daily pro- 
gress, we had lost much by the tortuous windings of the coast 
The ice outside did not invite a change of plan in that direction; 
a ho sledge but I determined to leave the sledge and proceed overland on foot, 
e e na the exception of our instruments, we earned no weight but 
pemmican and one bufi^o-robe. The weather, as yet not far below 
the freezing-pohit, did not make a tent essential to the bivouac; and, 
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with this light equipment, we could travel readily two miles to one chapter 
with our entire outfit. On the 4th of September we made twent}'"- 
four miles with comparative ease, and were refreshed by a com- 
fortable sleep after the toils of the day.* 

The only drawback to this new method of advance was the Load of 
inability to carry a si^cient quantity of food. Each man at 
starting had a fixed sAlowance of pemmican, which, with his 
other load, made an average weight of thirty-five pounds. It 
proved excessive ; the Canadian voyageurs will carry much more, 
and for an almost indefinite period ; but we found— -and we had 
good wiUkers in our party — that a very few pounds over\veight 
broke us down. 

Our progress on the 5th was arrested by another bay much Discovery 
larger than any we had seen since entering Smith’s Sti*aits. 
was a noble sheet of water, perfectly open, and thus in strange con- 
trast to the ice outside. The cause of this at the time inexplicable 
phenomenon w’as found in a roaring and tumultuous river, which, 
issuing from a fiord at the inner sweep of the bay, rolled with tlio 
violence of a snow-torrent over a broken bed of rocks. This river, Mm y mih- 
the largest probably yet known in North Greenland, was about three- 
quarters of a mile wide at its mouth, and admitted the tides for 
about three miles,” when its bed rapidly ascended, and could be 
traced by the configuration of the hills as far as a large inner fiord, 

I called it Mary Mintuni River, after the sister of Mrs. Henry 
Grinnell. Its course was afterwards pursued to an interior glacier, 
from the base of which it was found to issue in numerous streams, 
that united into a single trunk about forty miles above its mouth. 

By the banks of this stream we encamped, lulled by the unusual 
music of running waters. 

Here, protected from the frost by the infiltration of the melted nowemou 
snows, and fostered by the reverberation of solar heat from the 
rocks, we met a flow^er-growth, wliich, though drearily Arctic in stream, 
its type, was rich in variety and colouring. Amid festuca and 
other tufted grasses, twinkled the purple lychnis and the white 
star of the chickweed; and not without its pleasing associations 

* This halt was under the lee of a large boulder of greenstone, measuring 14 feet in its 
long diameter. It had the rude blocking out of a cube, but was rounded at the edgea. The 
country for fourteen miles around was of tlie low-bottom series; the nearest greenstone 
must have been many miles remote. Boulders of syenite were numerous; their line of 
deposit nearly due noith and south. 
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I recognised a solitary licsperis, — the Arctic representative of the 
wallflowers of home.®* 

We forded our way across this river in the morning, carrying our 
pemmican as well as we could out of water, but submitting our- 
selves to a succession of plunge baths as often as we trusted our 
weight on the ice-capped stones above the surface. The average 
dcptli was not over our hips ; but the ciossing cost us so much 
labour that we were willing to halt half a day to rest. 

Some seven miles further on a large cape projects into this bay 
and divides it into two indentations, each of them the scat of minor 
watercourses, fed by the glaciers. From the numerous tracks found 
in the moss-beds, they would seem to be the resort of deer. Oiir 
meridian observations by theodolite gave the latitude of but 78° 
52' : the magnetic dip was 84° 49'. 

It was plain that the coast of Greenland here faced toward the 
north. The axis of both these bays and the general direction of 
the watercourses pointed to the same conclusion. Our longitude 
was 78° 41' W. 

Leaving four of my party to recruit at this station, I started the 
next morning, with three volunteers, to cross the ico to the north- 
eastern headland, and thus save the almost impossible circuit by 
the shores of the bay. This ice was new, and far from safe : its 
margin along the open water made by Minturn River required both 
care and tact in passing over it. We left the heavy theodolite be- 
hind us, and carried nothing except a pocket-sextant, my Fraun- 
hofer, a waUdng-pole, and three days’ allowance of raw pemmican. 

We reached the headland after sixteen miles of walk, and found 
the ice-foot in good condition, evidently better fitted for sledgc- 
travcl than it was to the south. This point Imamed Cape William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Our party knew it as Chimney Rock. It 
was the last station on the coast of Greenland, determined by 
intersecting bearings of theodolite, from known positions to the 
south. About eight miles beyond it is a large headland, the highest 
visible from the late position of our brig, shutting out all points fur- 
ther north. It is indicated on my chart as Cape Francis Hawks. Wo 
found the tablelands were 1200 feet high by actual measurement, 
and interior plateaus were seen of an estimated height of 1800. 

I determined to seek some high headland beyond the cape, and 
make it my final point of reconnoissance. 
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I shall never forget the sight, when, after a hard day’s walk, I on apt eh 
looked out from an altitude of 1100 feet upon an expanse extend- 
ing beyond the eightieth parallel of latitude. Far off on my left 
was the western shore of the Sound, losing itself in distance toward 
the north. To my right a rolling primary country led on to a low 
dusky wall-like ridge, which I afteiwards recognised as the Great Tiie Great 
Glacier of Humboldt; V^id still beyond this, reaching northward 
from the was the land which, now bears the name of 

Washington; its most projecting headland, Cape Andrew Jack- 
son, bore 14° by scxtiint from the furthest hill, Cape John 
Barrow, on the opposite side. The great area between was 
a solid sea of ice. Close along its shore, almost looking down 
upon it from the crest of our lofty skition, we could st*c the long 
lines of hummocks dividing tlie floes like the trenches of a be- 
leaguered city.’^’ Fui-thcr out, a stream of icebergs, increasing in 
numbers as they receded, showed an almost impenetrable barrier ; 
since I could not doubt that among their recesses the ice was so 
cnishcd as to be impassable by the sledge. 

Nevertheless, beyond these again the ice seemed less obstructed. 
Distance is very deceptive upon the ice, subduing its salient fea- 
tures, and reducing even lofty bergs to the appearance of a smooth 
and attractive plain. But, aided by my Fraunhofer telescope, I 
could see that traversable areas were still attainable. Slowly, and 
almost with a sigh, I laid the glass down and made up my mind 
for a winter search. 

I had seen no place combining so many of the requisites of a a 'winter 
good winter harbour as the bay in wliich we left the Advance, 

Near its south-western comer the wide streams and the water- 
courses on the shore promised the earliest chances of liberation in 
the coming summer. It was secure against the moving ice : lofty 
headlands walled it in beautifully to seaward, enclosing an anchor- 
age with a moderate depth of water ; yet it was open to the meri- 
dian sunlight, and guarded £rom winds, eddies, and drift. The 
space enclosed was only occupied by a few rocky islets and our 
brig. We soon came in sight of her on our return march, as she Return to 
lay at anchor in its southern sweep, with her masts cutting sharply tuebrig. 
against the white glacier ; and, hurrying on through a gale, were 
taken on board without accident. 

My comrades gathered anxiously around me, waiting for the 
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oHAPTEtt news. I told them in a few words of the results of our journey, 
and why I had determined upon remaining, and gave at once the 
order to warp in between the islands. We found seven-fathom 
soundings and a perfect shelter from the outside ice ; and thus 
laid our little brig in the harbour, which we were fated never to 
leave together, — a long resting-place to her indeed, for the same 
ice is around her stilL t 
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CHAPTER X. 

APPROACHING WINTER — STORING PROVISIONS — BUTLER STOBEIIOCSB — SUN- 
DAY AT REST— BUILDING OBSERVATORY — TRAINING THE DOGS — THE 
LITTLE WILLIE— TUB ROAD — THE FAITH — SLEDGING — RECONNOISSANCE 
— DEPdT PARTY. 

'I'liE winter wiis now approaching rapidly. The tlicrmometer had chapter 
fallen by the 10th of Sejjtembcr to 14®, and the young ice had 
cemented tlie floes so th.at we could walk and sledge round the Approach 
brig. About sixty paces north of us an iceberg had been caught, winter 
and was frozen in ; it was our neighbour while w^e remained in 
Rensselaer Harbour. The rocky islets around us were fringed 
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with hummocks ; and, as the tide fell, their sides were coated with 
opaque crystals of bright white. The birds had gone. The sea- 
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swallows, which abounded when we first reached here, and even 
the young burgomasters that lingered after them, had all taken 
tlieir departure for the south. Except the snow-birds, these are 
the last to migrate of all the Arctic birds. 

September 10, Saturday . — We have plenty of responsible work 
before us. The long ‘night in which no^an can work’ is close 
at hand : in another month we shall lose the sun. Astronomically, 
he should disaj^pear on the 24th of October, if our horizon were 
free j but it is obstructed by a mountain ridge, and, making all 
allowance for refraction, we cannot count on seeing him after the 
10 th. 

“ First and foremost, we have to unstow the hold, and deposit 
its contents in the storehouse on Butler Island. Brooks and a 
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party are now briskly engaged in this double labour, running 
loaded boats along a canal that has to be recut every morning. 

“ Next comes the catering for winter diet. We have little or no 
game as yet in Smith’s Sound ; and, though the traces of deer that 
we have observed may be followed by the animals themselves, I 
cannot calculate upon them as a resource. I am without the her- 
metically-sealed meats of our last voyage j and the use of salt meat 
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ill circumstances like ours is never safe. A fresli-watcr pond, wliicli chaptkr 
fortunately remains open at Medary, gives me a chance for some 
furtlier experiments in freshening tliis portion of our stock. Steaks 
of salt junk, artistically cut, are strung on lines like a country- 
woman’s dried apples, and soaked in festoons under the ice. Tlio 
salmon-trout and salt codfish which we bought at Fiskernaes arc 
placed in barrels, perforated to permit a constant circulation of 
fresh water through them. Our pickled cabbage is similarly 
treated, after a little potash has been used to neutralize the acid. 

All these are submitted to twelve hours of alternate soaking and 
ireezing, the crust of ice being removed from them before each 
immersion. This is the steward’s province, and a most important 
one it is. 

“ Every one else is well employed, — M‘Gary arranging and 
Bonsall making the inventory of our stores ; Ohlscn and Petersen 
building our deck-house; while I am devising the plan of an archi- 
tectural interior, which is to combine, of course, the utmost venti- 
lation, room, dryness, warmth, general accommodation, comfort, — 
in a word, all the appliances of healtL 

“ We have made a comfortable dog-house on Butler Island ; but 
though our Esquimaux canaille are within scent of our cheeses 
there, one of •Nvhich they ate yesterday for lunch, they cannot be 
persuaded to sleep away from the vessel. They prefer the bare 
snow, where they can couch within the sound of our voices, to a 
warm kennel upon the rocks. • Strange that this dog-distinguish- Affcctinn 
ing trait of affection for man should show itself in an animal so 
imperfectly reclaimed from a savage state that he can hardlj^ be 
caught when wanted ! 

September 11, Sunday. — ^To-day came to us the first quiet Sunday 
Sunday of harbour life. Wo changed our log registration from 
sea-time to the familiar home series that begins at midnight. It 
is not only that the season has given us once more a local habita- 
tion ; but there is something in the return of varying day and 
night that makes it grateful to reinstate this domestic observance. 

The long staring day, which has clung to us for more than two 
months, to the exclusion of the stars, has begun to intermit its 
brightness. Even Aldcbaran, the red eye of the Bull, flared out 
into familiar recollection as early as ten o’clock ; and the heavens, 
though still somewhat reddened by the gaudy tints of midnight, 
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CHAPTER gave US Capella and Arcturus, and even that lesser light of home 
memories, the Polar Star. Stretching my neck to look uncomfort- 
The Polar ably at this indication of our extreme nortlieniness, it was hard to 
realize that he was not directly overhead ; and it made me sigh, as 
I measured the few degrees of distance that separated our zenith 
from the Pole over which he hung. 

“ We had our accustomed morning 'and evening prayers ; 
and the day went by, full of sober thought, and, I tnist, wise 
resolve. 

“ September 12, M<mday . — Still going on with Saturday’s opera- 
tions, amid the thousand discomforts of house-cleaning and mov- 
ing combined. I dodged them for an hour this morning, to fix 
Site of the with Mr. Sontag upon a site for our observatory; and the men are 
tory.' *^ already at work hauling the stone for it over the ice on sledges. 

It is to occupy a rocky islet, about a hundred yards off, that I 
“rera have named after a little spot that I long to see again, ‘Fern 
Rock. j[>ooK.* This is to be for me the centre of familiar localities. As 
the classic Mivins breakfasted lightly on a cigar and took it out in 
sleep, so I have dined on salt pork and made my dessert of homo 
dreams. 

Provision “ September 1 3, Tuesday , — Besides preparing our winter quar- 
depots. engaged in the preliminary arrangements for my pro- 

vision dep6t3 along the Greenland coast. Mr. Kennedy is, I 
believe, the only one of my predecessors who has used October and 
November for Arctic field-work ; but I deem it important to our 
movements .during the winter and spring, that the depots in 
advance should be made before the darkness sets in. I jjurposo 
arranging three of them at intervals, — pushing them as far forward 
as I can, — to contain in all some twelve hundred pounds of pro- 
vision, of which eight hundred will be pcmmican.” 

Plans of My plans of future search wertf directly dependent upon the suc- 
learch. these operations of the fall. With a chain of provision- 

depots along the coast of Greenland, I could readily extend my 
travel by dogs. These noble animals formed the basis of my future 
plans : the only drawback to their efficiency as a means of travel 
was their iniibility to cariy the heavy loads of provender essential 
for their support. A badly-fed or heavily-loaded dog is useless for 
a long journey ; but with relays of provision I could start empty, 
and fill up at our final station. 
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My dogs were both Esquimaux and Newfoundlanders. Of these 
last I had ten : they were to be carefully btoken, to travel by voice 
without the whip, and were expected to be very useful for heavy 
draught, as their tractability would allow the driver to regu- 
late their pace. I was already training them in a light sledge, 
to drive, unlike the Esquimaux, two abreast, with a regular liarncss, 
a breast-collar of flat leJbher, and a x>^ir of traces. Six of them 
made a powerful travelling-team ; and four could carry me and 
my instruments, for short journeys aiound tlie brig^ with great 
ease. 

The sledge used for them was built, with the care of cabinet- ' 
work, of American hickory, thoroughly seasoned. The curvature 
of the limners was determined experimentally they were shod 
with annealed steel, and fastened by oox>per rivets, wliich could 
be renewed at pleasure. Except this, no metal entered into its 
construction. All its parts were held together by seal-skin lash- 
ings, so that it yielded to inequalities of surface and to sudden 
shock. The three paramount considerations of lightness, strength, 
and diminished friction, were well combined in it. This beautiful 
and, as we afterwards found, efficient and enduring sledge was 
named the Little Willie, 

The Esquimaux dogs were reserved for the great tug of the ' 
actual journeys of search. They were now in the semi-savage , 
condition wliich marks their close approach to the wolf ; and, 
according to Mr. Petersen, under whose care they were jilaccd, 
were totally useless for journeys over such ice as -was now 
before ua. A hard ex^ierience had not then opened my eyes to 
the inestimable value of these dogs : I had yet to learn their 
power and speed, their patient, enduring fortitude, their sagacity 
in tracking these icy morasses, among which they had been born 
and bred. ^ 

I determined to hold back my more distant provision parties as 
long as the continued daylight would permit \ making the New- 
foundland dogs establish the dep6ts \vithin sixty miles of the brig. 
My previous journey bad shown me that the ice-belt, clogged with 
the foreign matters dislodged from the cliffs, would not at this 
season of the year answer for operations with the sledge, and that 
the ice of the great pack outside was even more unfit, on account 
of its want of continuity. It was now so consolidated by advanc- 
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ing cold as to have stopped its drift to the south ; but the large 
floes or fields which formed it were imperfectly cemented together, 
and would break into hummocks under the action of winds, or even 
of the tides. It was made still more impassable by the numerous 
bergs ^ which kept ploughing with irresistible momentum through 
the ice-tables, and rearing up barricades that defied the passage of 
a sledge. ^ 

It was desirable, therefore, that our depot parties slnuild not 
enter upon their work until they could avail themselves of the 
young ice. This now occupied a belt about 100 yards in mean 
breadth, close to the shore, and, but for the fluctuations of the tides, 
would already be a practicable road. For the present, however, a 
gale of wind or a spring tide might easily drive the outer floes upon 
it, and thus destroy its integrity. 

The party appointed to establish this depot wjis furnished Avith 
a. sledge, the admirable model of which I obtained through the 
British J\dmiralty. The only liberty that I ventured to take Avith 
this model — which had been previously tested by the adventurous 
journeys of M‘Clintock in Lancaster Sound — Avas to lessen the 
height, and somewhat increase the breadth of the runner ; both of 
which, I think, were improvements, giving increased strength, 
and preventing too deep a descent into the siioav. I named 
lier the Faith. Her length Avas thirteen 
feet, and breadth four. She could readily 
carry fourteen hundred pounds of mixed 
stores. 

This noble old sledge, wdiich is uoav en- 
deared to me by every pleasant association, 
bore the brunt of the heaviest parties, and 
came back, after the descent of the coast, 
comparatively sound. Tlie men were at- 
tached in her in such a w'ay as to make the 
line of draught or traction as near as pos- 
sible in the axis of the weight. Each man 
had his own shoulder-belt, or “ rue-raddy,*^ as we used to call it, 
and Ills OAvn track-line, which, for want of horse-hair, was made of 


• The f^encrnl drift of these great musses was to tlie south, — a plain indication of deep 
Bea-ctiiTents In tliut direction, and a convincing proo(|^ to me, of a discharge ftoin some 
Uoitlieni ^\atcr. 
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Iklanilla rope ; it traversed freely by a ring on a loop or bridle, cdapter 
that extended from runner to runner in front of the sledge. 

These truck-ropes varied in length, so as to keep the members of 
the party from interfering with each other by walking abreast. 

The longest was three fathoms, eighteen feet, in length ; the 
shortest, directly fastened to the sledge runner, as a means of 
guiding or suddenly arreVsting and turning the vehicle. 

The cargo for this journey, wdthout including the provisions of the carga 
party, was almost exclusively pemmican. Some of tills was put 
up in cylinders of tinned iron with conical terminations, so lus to 
resist the assaults of the white bear ; but the larger quantity was 
ill strong wooden cases or kegs, well hooped with iron, holding about ‘ 
seventy pounds each. Surmounting this load was a light india- 
rubber boat, made quite portable by a frame of basket willow, 
which I hoped to launch on reaching open w’ater.®^ 

The personal equipment of the men 'was a buftalo-robe fur the ontut, 
party to lie upon, and a bag of Mackinaw blanket for each man to 
crawl into at night. India-rubber cloth w^a's to be the protection 
from the snow beneath. The tent was of canvas, made after the 
plan of our English predecessors. We afterward leanied to modify 
and reduce our travelling gear, and found that in direct proportion 
to its simplicity and our apparent privation of articles of supposed 
necessity were our actual comfort and practicid efficiency. Step 
by step, as long as our Arctic service continued, "we went on re- 
ducing our sledging outfit, until at last we came to the Esquimaux 
ultimatum of simplicity — raw meat and a fur bag. 

Wliile our arrangements for the winter were still in progress, I iiccommis- 
sent out Mr. Wilson and Dr. Hayes, accompanied by our Esqui- 
maux, ITans, to learn something of the interior features of the 
country, and the promise it afforded of resources from the 
hunt. They returned on the 1 6th of September, after a hard 
travel, made with excellent judgment and abundant zeal. 

They penetrated into the interior about ninety miles, when 
their progi’ess was arrested by a glacier, 400 feet liigh, and extend- 
ing to the north and west as far as the eye could reach. This 
magnificent body of interior ice formed on its summit a complete 
plateau, — a mer de glace, abutting upon a broken plain of syenite.” 

They found no large lakes. They saw a few reindeer at a distance, 
and numerous hares and rabbits, but no ptarmigan. 
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CHAPTER September 20, Tuesday , — I was unwilling to delay my depot 
party any longer. They left the brig, M'Gary, and Boiisall, with 
Departure five men, at half-past one to-day. We gave them three cheers, and 
depot I accompanied them with my dogs as a farewell escort for some 
party. miles. 

‘‘ Our crew proper is now reduced to three men j but all the 
officers, the doctor among the rest, are hSrd at work upon the ob- 
servatory and its arrangements.” 
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CHAPTER XL 

TUB OBSERVATORY — THERliOMETERS—TnB RATS— THE BRIO ON FIRE- 
ANCIENT SLEDOB-TRAOKS— ESQUIMAUX HUTS— nYDROPnOBIA— SLEDOE- 
BRIVINO — MUSK OX TRACKS — A SLEDGE PARTY. 

The island on which we placed our observatory was sonic fifty ohapter 

paces long by perhaps forty broad, and about tliirty feet above the 1 

water-line. Here we raised four walls of granite blocks, cementing 
them together with moss and water, and the never-failing aid of oiiscwa- 
frost. On these w’as laid a substantial W’ooden roof, perforated at 
the meridian and prime vertical For pedestals we had a conglo- 
merate of gravel and ice, well rammed down lyhilc li(piid in our 
iron-hooped pcmmican-casks, and as free from all vibration as tlie 
rock they rested on. Here we mounted our transit and theodolite. 

The magnetic observatory adjoining had rather more of the Maffnetio 
affectation of comfort. It was of stone, ten feet square, with a tory. 
wooden floor as well as roof, a copper fire-grate, and stands of the 
same Arctic breccia as those in its neighbour. No iron was used 
in its construction. Here were our magnetometer and dip instru- 
ments. 

Our tide-register was on board tlie vessel, a simple pidley-gaiige, Tide regi- 
arranged with a wheel and index, and dependent on her rise and 
fall for its rotation.*® 

Our nicterological observatoiy was upon the open ice-field, one Meteoro- 
hundred and forty yards from the ship. It was a wooden struc- 
ture, latticed and pierced with augur-holes on aU sides, so as to 
allow the air to pass freely, and firmly luted to its frozen base. 

To guard against the fine and almost impalpable diift, which in- 
isinuates itself everywhere, and which would interfere with the ob- 
•.servation of minute and sudden changes of temperature, I placed 
a scries of screens at right angles to each other, so as to surround 
the inner chamber. 

The thermometers were suspended within the central chamber j Thermo- 
a pane of glass pennitted the light of our lanterns to reach them 
from a distance, and a lens and eye-glass were so fixed as to allow 
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CHAPTER US to observe the instruments without coming inside the scieens. 
Their sensibility was such, that, when standing at 40° and 50° 
below zero, the mere approach of the observer caused a perceptible 
rise of the column. One of them, a three-feet spirit standard by 
Taliabue, graduated to 70° minus, was of suflSciently extended regis- 
ter to be read by rapid inspection to tenths of a degree. The in- 
fluence of winds I did not wish absolutely to neutralize ; but I en- 
deavoured to make the exposure to them so uniform as to give a 
relative result for eveiy qujirter of the compass. We were well 
supplied with thermometers of all varieties, 
wfiui- I had devised a wind-gauge to be observed by a tell-tale below 
orange. found that the condensing moisture so froze around 

it as to clog its motion. 

September 30, Friday . — We have been terribly annoyed by 
Rats. rats. Some days ago we made a brave effort to smoke them out 
with the vilest imaginable compound of vapours, — brimstone, 
burnt leather, and arsenic, — and spent a cold night in a deck- 
bivouac, to give the experiment fair play. But they survived the 
fumigation. We now determined to dose them with carbonic acid 
gas. Dr. Hayes burnt a quantity of charcoal ; sind we shut down 
the hatches, after pasting up every fissure that communicated aft 
and starting three stoves on the skin of the forepeak. 

The cook’s “ As the gas was generated with extreme rapidity in the con- 
fined area below, great caution had to be exercised. Our French 
coolq good Pierre Schubert^ — ^who to a considerable share of 
bull-headed intrepidity unites a commendable portion of profes- 
sional zeal, — ^stole below, without my knowledge or consent, to 
season a soup. Morton fortunately saw him staggering in the 
dark, ^nd, reaching him with great difficulty as he fell, both were 
hauled up in the end, — Morton, his strength almost gone, and the 
cook perfectly insensible. 

A serious « The next disaster was of a graver sort I record it with emo- 

ulsaster. 

tions of mingled awe and thankfulness. We have narrowly escaped 
being burnt out of house and home. I had given orders that the 
fires, lit under my own eye, should be regularly inspected ; but I 
learned that Pierre’s misadventure had made the watch pretermit 
for a time opening the hatches. As 1 lowered a lantern, which 
was extinguished instantly, a suspicious odour reached me, as of 
burning wood. I descended at once. Reaching the deck of the 
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forecastle, my first glance toward the fires showed me that all was chaptkr 
sjife there ; and, though the quantity of smoke still surprised me, 

I was disposed to attribute it to the recent kindling. But at this 
moment, while passing on my return near the door of the bulk- 
head, which leads to the carpenter’s room, the gas began to affect 
me. My lantern went out as if quenched by water ; and, as I ran 
by the bulkhead door, 1 saw the deck near it a mass of glowing ti.c dock 
fire for some three feet in diameter. I could not tell how much 
further it extended, for I became quite insensible at the foot of 
the ladder, and would have sunk had not Mr. Brooks seen my 
condition and hauled me out, 

“ When I came to myself, which happily was very soon, I con- 
fided my fearful secret to the four men around me. Brooks, Olilsen, 

Blake, and Stevenson. It "was .all-important to avoid confusion : Mc;i^iin s 
wc shut the doors of the galley, so as to confine the rest of the 
crew .and officers aft, and then passed up water from the fire-hole 
alongside. It was done very noiselessly. Ohlsen and myself 
went down to the burning deck ; Broiiks handed us in the buckets ; 
and in less than ten minutes we were in safety. It w.as interesting 
to observe the effect of steam upon the noxious gas. Both Ohlsen Kffoct of 
.and myself were greatly oppressed until tlie first bucket was poured 
onj but as I did this, directly over the burning coal, niising 
clouds of steam, wc at once experienced relief : the fine aqueous 
particles seemed to .absorb the carbonic acid instantly. We found 
the fire had originated in the remains of a barrel of charcoal, which ookIh «f 
had been left in the carpenter’s room, ten feet from the stoves, and 
with a bulklieiid separating it from them. How it had been 
ignited it was impossible to know. Our safety was due to tlic 
dense charge of carbonic acid gas wliich surrounded the fire, and 
the exclusion of .atmospheric air. When the hatches were opened Means of 
the flame burst out -ndth energy. Our fire-hole was invaluable ; ®“^***^‘ 
and I rejoiced that, in the midst of our heavy duties, this essential 
of an Arctic winter harbour had not been neglected. The ice 
around the brig was already fourteen inches thick. 

October 1, Saturday . — Upon inspecting the scene of yester- 
day’s operations, we found twenty-eight well-fed rats of all varieties 
of ago. The cook, though unable to do duty, is better ; I can 
he.ar him ch.anting his B^ranger through the blankets in his bunk, 
happy over his holiday, happy to be happy at eveiy’thing. I had 
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criAPTER a larger dose of carbonic acid even than he, and am suffering con- 
siderably with palpitations and vertigo. If the sentimental as- 
phyxia of Parisian charcoal resembles in its advent that of the 
Arctic zone, it must be, I think, a poor way of dying. 

01(1 sledge “ October 3, Monday. — On shore to the south-east, above the 
tracks. tciTace, Mr Petersen found unmistakable signs of a sledge- 

jjassage. The tracks were deeply impressed, but certainly more 
than one season old. This adds to our hope that the natives, 
whose ancient traces we saw on the point south of Godsend Ledge, 
may return tliis winter. 

KsMiiii- '‘'‘October 5, Wednesday . — I walked tliis afternoon to another 

niaiixiuits. Qf Ksquihraux huts, about three miles from the brig. Tliey 

are four in number, long deserted, but, to an eye unpractised in 
Arctic antiquaricin inductions, in as good preservation as a Last 
3 ’oar’s tenement at home. The most astonishing feature is tlic 
presence of some little out-huts, or, as I first thought them, dog- 
kennels. These arc about four feet by three in ground plan, and 
some three feet high ; no larger than the pologs of the Tchusclii. 
In shape they resemble a rude dome, and the stones of which they 
are composed are of excessive size, and evidently selected for 
smoothness. They were, without exception, of water-washed 
limestone. Tliey are heavily sodded with turf, and a nanow slab 
of clay-slate serves as a door. No doubt they are human habita- 
tions, — retiring chambers, into which, away from the crowded 
families of the hut, one or even two Esquimaux have burrowed 
for sleep, — chilly dormitories in the winter of this high latitudc.^^ 

♦ “A circumstance that happened to-day is of serious concern to 
us. Our sluts have been adding to our stock. We have now on 
hand four reserved puppies of peculiar promise ; six have been 
ignoininiously drowned, two devoted to a pair of mittens for Dr. 

A dog at- Kane, and seven eaten by their mammas. Yesterday the mother 
hyavo- batch, a pair of fine white pups, showed peculiar symptoms, 

iiiioiiia. We recalled the fact that for days past she liad avoided water, or 
had drunk with spasm and evident aversion ; but hydrophobia, 
which is unknown north of 70°, never occurred to us. The animal 
was noticed this morning walking up and down the deck with a 
staggering gait, her head depressed, and her mouth frothing and 
tumid. Finally she snapped at Petersen, and fell foaming and 
biting at his feet He reluctantly pronounced it hydrophobia, and 
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advised me to shoot her. The advice was well-timed : I had hardly 
cleared the deck before she snapped at Hans, the Esquimaux, and 
recommenced her walking trot. It was quite an anxious moment 
to me ; for my Newfoundlanders were around the housing, and the 
hatches open. We shot her, of course. 

“ October 6, Thursday , — ^The hares are less numerous than they 
were. They seek the coast when the snows fall in the interior, 
and the late south-east wind has probably favoured their going 
back. These animals arc not equal in size either to the European 
liarc or their brethren of llie North American continent. Tlie latter, 
according to Seamaiin, weigh upon an average fourteen pounds. A 
large male, the largest seen by us in Smith’s Sound, Avcighed but 
nine j and our average so far docs, not exceed seven and a half. 
They measure generally less by some inclics in length than those 
noticed by Hr. Richardson. Mr. Petersen is quite successful in 
shooting these hares : we have a stock of fourteen now on hand. 

“ W e have been building stone traps on the hills for the foxes, 
wliosc traces we sec there in abundance, and have determined to 
ui’ganize a regular hunt as soon as they give us tlie chance. 

“ October 8, Saturday . — I have been practising with my dog- 
sledge and an Esquimaux team till my arms ache. To drive such 
an equipage a certain proficiency with the whip is indispensable; 
which, like all proficiency, must be worked for. In fact the weapon 
has an exercise of its own, quite peculiar, and as hard to learn as 
single-stick or broadsword. 

“The hip is 6 yards long, and the handle but IG inches, — 
a short lever, of course, to throw out such a length of seal-hide. 
Learn to do it, however, with a masterly sweep, or else make up 
your mind to forego driving sledge ; for the dogs are guided solely 
by the lash, and you must be able not only to hit any particular 
dog out of a team of twelve, but to accompany the feat also with 
a resounding crack. After this you find that to get your lash back 
involves another difficulty ; for it is apt to entangle itself among 
the dogs and lines, or to fasten itself cunningly round bits of ice, 
so as to drag you head over heels into the snow. 

“ The secret by which this complicated set of requirements is 
fulfilled consists in properly describing an arc from the shoulder, 
with a stiff elbow, giving the jerk to the whip handle from the 
hand and wrist alone. The lash trails behind as you travel, and 
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CHAPTER when thrown forward is allowed to extend itself without an effort 
to bring it back. You wait patiently after giving the projectile 
The dog impulse until it unwinds its slow length, reaches the end of its 
''^***' tether, and cracks to tell you that it is at its journey’s end. Such 
a crack on the car or forefoot of an unfortunate dog is signalized 
by a liowl quite unmistakable in its import. 

“ The mere labour of using this whip is such that the Esquimaux 
travel in couples, one sledge after the other. The hinder dogs 
follow mechanically, and thus require no whip ; and the drivers 
change about so as to rest each other, 
wild ani- “ I have amused myself, if not my dogs, for some days past Avith 
this formidable accessory of Arctic travel. I have not quite got 
the knack of it yet, though I might venture a trial of cracking 
against the postilion college of Lonjumeau. 

October 9, Sunday, — Mr. Petersen shot a hare yesterday. 
They are very scarce now, foi^he travelled some five hours without 
seeing another. He makes the important report of musk ox tracks 
on the recent snow. Dr. Eichardson says that these are scarcely 
distinguishable from the reindeer’s except by the practised eye : 
he characterizes them as larger, but not wider. The tracks that 
Petersen saw had an interesting confirmation of their being those 
of the musk ox, for they were accompanied by a second set of 
footprints, evidently belonging to a young one of the same species, 
and about as large as a middle-sized reindeer’s. Both impressions 
also were marked as if by hair growing from the pastern joint, for 
behind the hoof was a line brushed in the snow.” 

“ To-day Hans brought in another hare he had shot. He saw 
seven reindeer in a large valley off Bedevilled Reach, and wounded 
one of them. This looks promising for our winter commissariat. 

October 10, Monday, — Our dep6t party has been out twenty 
days, and it is time they were back : their provisions must Jiave 
run very low, for I enjoined them to leave every pound at the 
dep6t they could spare. I am going out with supplies to look 
after them. I take four of our best Newfoundlanders, now well 
broken, in our lightest sledge ; and Blake will accompany me with 
his skates. We have not hands enough to equip a sledge party, 
and the ice is too unsound for us to attempt to ride with a large 
team. The thermometer is still 4° above zero.” 
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OHAPTEE XIL 

LEAPING A CHASM — THE ICE-BELT — CAPE WILLIAM WOOB—OAMP ON TUB 
FliOES— RETURN OP 1)Ep6t PARTY — BONSALl’B ADVENTURE— RESULTS — 

AN ESCAPE — THE THIRD CACHE — m'gABY ISLAND. 

I FOUND little or no trouble in crossing the ice until we passed be- cuapteu 
yond the north-east headland, which I have named Cape AVilliam 
Wood. But, on emerging into the channel, we found that the i ravciiinff 
spring tides had broken up tlie great area around us, and that the 
passage of the sledge was interrupted by fissures, which were be- 
gin i dug to break in every direction through the young ice. 

My first effort was of course to reach the land ; but it was un- 
fortunately low tide, and the ice-belt rose up before me like a wall. 

The pack was becoming more and more unsafe, and I was extremely 
anxious to gain an asylum on shore ; for, though it was easy to find 
a temporary refuge by retreating to the old floes which studded 
the more recent ice, I knew that in doing so we should risk being 
carried down by the drift. 

The dogs began to flag ; but W’e had to press them ; — we were 
only two men ; and, in the event of the animals failing to leap 
any of the rapidly-multiplying fissures, wo could hardly expect to 
extricate our laden sledge. Three times in less than three hours 
my shaft or hinder dogs went in ; and John and myself, who had 
been trotting alongside the sledge for sixteen miles were nearly as 
tired as they were. This state of things could not last ; and I 
therefore made for the old ice to seaward. 

We were nearing it rapidly, when the dogs failed in leaping a a pinuge 
chasm that was somewhat wider than the others, and the whole 
concern came down in the water. I cut the lines instantly, and, 
with the aid of my companion, hauled the poor animals out. We 
owed the preservation of the sledge to their admirable docility and 
perscvcranca The tin-cooking apparatus and the air confined in 
the India-rubber coverings kept it afloat till we could succeed in 
fastening a couple of seal-skin cords to the cross-pieces at the front 
and back. By these John and myself were able to give it an un- 
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CHAPTER certain anpport'from the two edges of fhe opening, till the dogs, 
after many fruitless struggles, carried it forward at last upon the 
ice. 

^though the thermometer was below zero, and in our wet state 
we ran a considerable risk of freezing, the urgency of our posi- 
tion left no room for thoughts of cold. We started at a run, men 
and dogs, for the solid ice ; and by the time wc had gained it we 
were steaming in the cold atmosphere like a couple of Nootka 
Sound vapour-baths. 

iJcstontLa We rested on the floe. We could not raise our tent, for it had 
frozen as luird as a shingle. But our buffa^*^-robe bags gave us 
I)rotection j and, though we were too wet insidb to be absolutely 
comfortable, we managed to get something like sleep before it was 
light enough for us to move on again. 

The journey was continued in the same way ; but wc found, to 
our gi-cat gratification, that the cracks closed with the change of the 
tide, and at high-water we succeeded in gaining the ice-bclt under tlie 
cliffs. This belt had changed very much since my journey in 
September. The tides and frosts together had coated it with ice 
as smooth as satin, and this glossy covering made it an excellent 
road. The cliffs discharged fewer fragments in our path, and the 
rocks of our last journey’s experience were now fringed with icicles. 
I saw with great pleasure that this ice-belt would serve as a high- 
way for our future operations. 

Nlf^ts on The nights which followed were not so bad as one would suppose 
the icc. from the saturated condition of our equijjment. Evaporation is 
not so inappreciable in this Arctic r^ion as some theorists ima- 
gine. By alternately exposing the tent and furs to the air, and 
beating the ice out of them we dried them enough to permit sleep. 
Tlie dogs slept in the tent with us, giving it warmth as well as 
fragrance. What perfumes of nature are lost at home upon our 
ungrateful senses ! How yve relished the coinpanionsliip ! 

We had averaged twenty miles a day since leaving the brig, and 
were witliin a short march of the cape which I have named William 
Wood, when a broad chasm brought us to a halt It was in vain 
that we worked out to seaward, or dived into the shoreward re- 
stoppedby cesses of the bay : the ice everywhere presented the same impass- 
n chasm. fissuTcs. We had no alternative but to retrace our steps and 
seek among the bergs some place of security. We found a camp 
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for the night on the old floe-ices to the westward, gaining them ohaptsk. 
some time after the darkness had closed in. 

On the morning of the ISth, about two hours before the late 
sunrise, as I was preparing to climb a berg from which I might 
have a sight of the road ahead, I perceived far off upon the white 
snow a dark pbject, whiph not only moved, but altered its shape 
strangely, — ^now expanding into a long black line, now waving, now 
gathering itself up into compact mass. It was the returning sledge 
party. ' They had seen our black tent of Kedar, and ferried across 
to seek it. 

They were most welcome ; for their absence, in the feacfully Return of 
open state of the ice, had filled me with apprehensions. We could 
not distinguish each other as* we drew near in the twilight; and 
my first good news of them was when I heard that they were sing- 
ing. On they came, and at last I was able to count their voices, 
one by one. Thank God, seven ! Poor John Blake was so breath- 
less with gratulation, that I could not get him to blow his signal- 
horn. We gave them, instead, the good old Anglo-Saxon greet- 
ing, three cheers ! ” and in a few minutes were among them. 

They liad miide a creditable journey, and were, on the whole, in sufTcrings 
good condition. They had no injuries worth talking about, al- 
though not a man had escaped some touches of the frost. Bon- 
sall was minus a big toe-nail, and plus a scar upon the nose. 

M‘Gaiy liad attempted, as Tom Hickey told us, to pinch a fox, it 
being so frozen as to defy skinning by his knife ; and Ids fingers 
had been tolerably frost-bitten in the operation. “ They’re very 
horny, sir, arc my fingers,” said M‘Gary, who was worn down to a 
mere shadow of his former rotundity ; “ very horny, and they water 
up like bladders.” The rest had suffered in their feet ; but like 
good fellows, postponed limping until they reached the ship. 

Witldn the last three days they had marched fifty-four miles, or Rate of 
eighteen a day. Their sledge being empty, and the young ice north 
of Cape Bancroft smooth as a mirror, they had travelled, the day ice. 
before we met them, nearly twenty-five miles. A very remarkable 
pace for men who had been twenty-eight days in the field. 

My supplies of hot food, coffee, and marled beef soup, which I 
had brought with me, were very opportune. They had almost ex- 
hausted their bread ; and, being unwilling to encroach on the de- 
p6t stores, had gone without fuel in order to save alcohol. Leaving 
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CHAPTER orders to place my own sledge stores in cache, I returned to the 
brig, ahead of tlie party, with niy dog-sledge, carrying Mr. Bonsall 
with me. 

Leaping On this rctiim 1 had much less difficulty with the ice cracks ; 
icc cracks, Newfoundlanders leaping them in almost every instance, 

and the impulse of our sledge carrying it across. On one occasion, 
while we were making these flying leaps, poor Bonsall W4is tossed 
out, and came very near being carried under by the rapid tide. 
He fortunately caught the runner of the sledge as he fell ; and T 
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succeeded, by whipping up the dogs, in liauhiig him out. He was, 
of course, wet to the skin ; but we were only twenty mdes from 
the brig, and he sustained no serious injury from his immersion. 

I return to my journal. 

“The spar-deck — or, as we call it from its wooden covering, the 
‘house’ — is steaming with the buffalo-robes, tents, boots, socks, 
and heterogeneous costuming of our returned parties. We have 
ample work in repairing these and restoring the disturbed order of 
our domestic life. The men feel the effects of their journey, but are 
very content in their comfortable quarters. A pack of cards, grog 
at dinner, and the promise of a three days* holiday, have made the 
decks happy with idleness and laughter.” 
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I give the genenil results of the party ; referring to the Appendix chapter 
for the detailed account of Messrs. M‘Gary and Bonsall. 

They left the brig, as may be remembered, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and they reached Cape Russell on the 25th. Near this Kusseii. 
sj)ot I had, ill my former journey of reconnoissance, established a 
cairn ; and here, as by previously concerted arrangement, they left 
their first cache of pemmican, together with some bread, and alco- 
hol for fuel. 

On the 28th, after crossing a large bay, they met a low cape 
about thirty miles to the north-east of the first depot. Here they 
made a second cache of a hundred and ten pounds of beef and 
pemmican, and about thirty of a mixture of pemmican and Indian 
meal, with a bag of bread. 

The clay being too foggy for sextant observations for position, or 
even for a reliable view of the landmarks, they built a substar tial 
cairn, and buried the provision at a distance of ten p<aces from its a calm 
centre, bearing by compass, E. by N. ^ N. The point on wliicli proJ^igioi.^ 
this cache stood I subsequently named after Mr. Bonsall, one of 
the indefatigable leaders of the party. 

£ will give the geographical outline of the track of tliis party in 
a subsequent part of this narrative, when I have spoken of the 
after-travel and surveys which confirmed and defined it. But I 
should do injustice both to their exertions and to the results of 
tlieni, were I to omit mention of the dfiicultics which they en- 
countered. 

On tlie twenty-fifth day of their outward journey they met a stopped by 
great glacier, which I shall describe hereafter. It checked their 
course along the Greenland coast abruptly; but they still en- 
deavoured to make their way outside its edge to seaward, with 
the commendable object of seeking a more northern point for 
the provision dep5t. This journey was along the base of an 
icy wall, which constantly threw off its discharging bergs, breaking 
up the ice for miles around, and compelling the party to feny 
themselves and their sledge over the cracks by nifts of ice. 

One of these incidents I give nearly in the Language of Mr. Bun- 
sail. 

They had camped, on the night of 5th October, under the lee of 
some large icebergs, and within hearing of the grand artillery of 
the glacier. The floe on which their tent was pitched was of re- 
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cHil'TER cent and transparent ice j and the party, too tired to seek a safer 
asylum, had turned in to rest; when, with a crack like tlie snap of 
A danger- a gigantic whip, the ice opened directly beneiith them. This was, 
tuie. as nearly as they could estimate the time, at about one o’clock in 
the morning. The darkness was intense; and the cold, about 10“ 
below zero, was increased by a win^ which blew from the north- 
east over the glacier. They gathered together their tent and sleep- 
ing furs, and lashed them, according to the best of their ability, 
updh the sledge. Repeated intonations warned them that the icc 
was breaking up ; a swell, evidently produced by the avalanches 
from the glacier, caused the platform on which they stood to rock 
to and fro. 

Mr. M‘Gary derived a hope from the stable character of the 
bergs near them : they were evidently not adrift. He determined 
to select a flat piece of ice, place the sledge upon it, and, by aid of 
tent-poles and cooking-utensils, paddle to the old and firm fields 
which clung to the bases of the bergs. The party waited in 
anxious expectation until the returning daylight permitted this 
attempt; and, after a most adventurous passage, succeeded in 
reaching the desired position. 

My main object in sending them out was the deposit of j)rovi- 
sions, and I had not deemed it advisable to complicate their duties 
by any organization for a survey. They reached their highest 
latitude on the fith of October ; and this, as determined by dead 
reckoning, was in latitude 79° 50', ^nd longitude 76° 20'. From 
this point they sighted and took sextant bearings of land to the 
north,* having a trend or inclination west by north and east by 
south, at an estimated distance of thirty miles. They were at this 
time entangled in the icebergs ; and it was from the lofty summit 
of one of these, in the midst of a scene of surpassing desolation, 
that they made their obser%’ations. 

They began the third or final cache, which was the main object 
of the journey, on the 10th of October; placing it on a low island 
at the base of the large glacier which checked their further marcli 
along the coast. 

Before adopting this site, they had perseveringly skirted the base 
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* I may mention that the results of their observations wore not used in the construction 
of our charts, except their Interesting sextant bearings. These wcie both numerous and 
Ysluable, but not sustained at the time by satisfactory astronomical obserrations for position. 
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of the glacier, in a fruitless effort to cross it to the north. In spite CHAPTsa 
of distressing cold, and the nearly constant winds from the ice- 
clothed shore, they carried out all my instructions for securing this 'nie third 
important dep6t. The stores were carefully buried in a natural 
excavation among the cliffs ; and heavy rocks, brought with great 
labour, were piled above them. Smaller stones were placed over 
these, and incorporated* into one solid mass by a mixture of sand 
and water. The power of the bear in breaking up a provision 
cache is extraordinary ; but the Esquimaux to the south had assured 
me that frozen sand and water, which would wear away the ani- 
inal’s claws, were more effective against him than the largest rocks. 

Still, knowing how much trouble the officers of Commodore 
Austin’s Expedition experienced from the destruction of their 
caches, I had ordered the party to resort to a combination of these 
expedients. ^ 

^ They buried here six hundred and seventy pounds of pemmican, 
forty of Borden’s meat discuit, and some articles of general diet ; 
making a total of about eight hundred pounds. They indicated 
the site by a large cairn, bearing E. J S. from the cache, and at 
the distance of tliirty paces. The landmarks of the cairn itself 
were sufficiently evident, but were afterwards fixed by bearings, 
for additional certainty. 

The island which was so judiciously selected as the seat of, this M'fsary 
cache was named after my faithful friend and excellent second ^*^"“*** 
officer, Mr. James M‘Gary of New London. 
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W AT.n TTB holes — ADVANCE OP DARKNESS — DARK^^ESS THE COLD — “ THE 

ICE blink” — POX-CHASE— ESQUIMAUX HUTS — OCCULTATION OP SAT- 
URN— PORTRAIT OP OLD GRIM. 

CHAPTER October 28, Friday . — ^The moon has reached her greatest northern 
XIII. declination of about 25° 35'. She is a glorious object : sweeping 
The moon, around the- heavens, at the lowest part of her curve, she is still 
14° above the horizon. For eight days she has been making her 
circuit with nearly unvarying brightness. It is one of those spark- 
ling nights that bring back the memory of sleigh-bells and songs 
and glad communings of hearts in lands that are far away. • 

Our fires and ventilation fixtures are so arranged that we are 
able to keep a mean temperature below of 65°; and on deck, under 
our housing, above the freezing-point. This is admirable success ; 
for the weather outside is at 25° below zero, and there is quite a 
little breeze blowing. 

*‘The last remnant of walrus did not leave us until the second 
T!i»* teni- week of last month, when the temperature had sunk below zero- 
iMji-uiure. ipiji fomid open water enough to sport and even sleep 

in, between the fields of drift, as they opened with the tide ; but 
they had worked numerous breathing-holes besides, in the solid ice 
Walrus nearer shore.* Many of these were inside the capes of Rensselaer 
luies. Harbour. They had the same circular, cleanly-finished margin as 
the seals’, but they were in much thicker ice, and the radiating 
lines of fracture round them much more marked. The animal 
evidently used his own buoyancy as a means of starting the ice. 

Around these holes the ice was much discoloured : numbers of 
broken clam-shells were found near them, and, in one instance, some 
gravel, mingled with about hali a peck of the coarse shingle of the 
beach. The use of the stones which the walrus swallows is still 


* The vralrus often deeps on the surface of the water while his fellows are playing around 
him. In tills condition 1 frequently snniriavd the young ones, wlioso motliera were asleep 
by their side. 
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an interesting question. The ussuk or bearded seal lias the same ohaptbb 
Iiabit. 
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November 7, Monday . — Tlie darkness is coming on with in- Darkaera 
sidious steadiness, and its advances can only be perceived by com- 
2 )aring one day with its fellow of some time back. We still read 
the thermometer at noonday without a light, and the black masses 
of the hills are plain for about five hours with their glaring patches 
of snow ; but all the rest is darkness. Lanterns are always on the 
spar-deck, and the lard-lamps never extinguished below. The stars 
of the sixth magnitude shine out at noonday. 

“ Except upon the island of Spitzbergen, which has the advan- 
tages of an insular climate and tempered by ocean cuiTcnts, no 
Christians have wintered in so high a latitude as this. They arc 
Eussian sailors who make the encounter there, men inured to hard- 
ships and cold. I cannot help thinking of the sad chronicles of 
the early Dutch, who perished year after year, without leaving a 
comrade to record their fate. 

“T)ur darkness has ninety days to run before we shall get ba»k Duration 
again even to the contested twilight of to-day. Altogether, our 
winter will have been sunless for one hundred and forty days. 

“ It requires neither the ‘ Ice-foot’ with its growing ramparts, 
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nor the rapid encroachments of the night, nor the record of our 
thermometers, to portend for us a winter of unusual severity. The 
mean temperatures of October and September are lower than those 
of Parry for the same months at Melville Island. Thus far we 
have no indications of that deferred fall cold which marks the in- 
sular climate. 

November 9, Wednesday . — Wishing to ‘get the altitude of tlie 
clififs on the south-west cape of our bay before the darkness set in 
thoroughly, I started in time to reach them with my Newfound- 
landers at noonday. Although it was but a short journey, the 
rough shore-ice and a slight wind rendered the cold severe. I had 
been housed for a week with my wretched rheumatism, and felt 
that daily exposure was necessary to enable me to bear up against 
the cold. The thermometer indicated 23° below zero. 

“ Fireside astronomers can hardly realize the difficulties in the 
way of observations at such low temperatures. The mere burning 
of the hands is obviated by covering the metal with chamois-skin ; 
but the breath, and even the warmth of the face and body, cloud 
the sextant-arc and glasses with a fine hoar-frost. Though I had 
much clear weather, we barely succeeded by magnifiers in reading 
the verniers. It is, moreover, an unusual feat to measure a base- 
line in the snow at 55° below freezing. 

** November 16, Wednesday . — The gi-eat difficulty is to keep up 
a cheery tone among the men. Poor Hans has been sorely home- 
sick. Tliree days ago he bundled up his clothes and took his rifie, 
to bid us all good-bye. It turns out that besides his mother there 
is another one of the softer sex at Fiskernaes that the boy’s heart 
is dreaming of. He looked as wretched as any lover of a milder 
clime. I hope I have treated his nostalgia successfully, by giving 
him first a dose of salts, and secondly, promotion. He has now all 
the dignity of a henchman. He harnesses my dogs, builds my 
traps, and walks with me on my ice tramps ; and, except hunting, 
is excused from all other duty. He is really attached to me, and 
as happy as a fat man ought to be. 

November 21, Monday . — ^We have schemes innumerable to 
cheat the monotonous solitude of our winter. We are getting up 
a fancy ball ; and to-day the first number of our Arctic newspaper, 

‘ The Ice-Blink,’ came out, with the motto, * In tenebris servare 
F iDEM.* The articles are by authors of every nautical grade : some 
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of the best from the forecastle. I transfer a few of them to my chapter 
Appendix. 

“ Nonmher 22, Tuesday , — I offered a prize to-day of a Guernsey a fox 
shirt to the man who held out longest in a * fox-chase ’ round the 
decks. The rule of the sport was, that ‘ Fox * was to run a given 
circuit between galley and capstan, all hands following on his track ; 
every four minutes a lialt to be called to blow, and the fox making 
the longest run to take the prize \ each of the crew to run as fox 
in turn. William Godfrey sustained the chase for fourteen minutes, 
and wore off the shirt. 

“ Novefmher 27, Sunday . — I sent out a volunteer party some days a voiun- 
ago witli Mr. Bonsall, to see whether the Esquimaux have returned *®®*’*'*^y 
to the huts we saw empty at the cape. The thermometer was in 
the neighbourhood of 40° below zero, and the day was too dark to 
read at noon. I was hardly surprised when they returned after 
camping one night upon the snow. Their sledge broke down, and 
they were obliged to leave tents and everything else behind them. 

It must have been very cold, for a bottle of Monongahola whisky 
of good stiff proof froze under Mr. Bonsall’s head. 

“ Morton went out on Friday to reclaim the tilings they had a long 
left ; and to day at 1 p.m. he returned successful He reached the 
wreck of the former party, making nine miles in three hours, — 

[lushed on six miles further on the ice-foot, — then camped for the 
night j and, making a sturdy march the next day without luggage, 
l eached the liuts, and got baCk to his camp to sleep. This jour- 
ney of his w'as, WQ then thought, really an achievement, — sixty-two * 

miles in three marches, with a mean temperature of 40° below 
zero, and a noonday so dark that you could hardly see a hummock 
of ice fifty paces ahead. 

“ Under more favouring circumstances, Bonsall, Morton, and my- Forced 
self made eighty-four miles in three consecutive marches. I go for 
the system of forced marches on journeys that are not over a 
hundred and fifty miles. A practised walker unencumbered by 
weight does twenty miles a day nearly as easily as ten : it is tho 
uncomfortable sleeping that wears a party out. 

** Morton found no natives ; but he saw enough to satisfy me 
tliat the huts could not have been deserted long before we came to 
tliis region. The foxes had been at work upon the animal remains 
that we found there, and the appearances which we noted of recent 
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CHAPTER Jiabitatioii had in a great degree disappeared. Where tliese Esqui- 
maux have travelled to is matter for conjecture. The dilapidated 
character of the huts we have seen further to the nortli seems to 
imply that they cannot have gone in that direction. They have 
more probably migrated southward, and, as the spring opens, may 
return, with the walrus and seal, to their former haunts. We shall 
see them, I think, before we leave our icy moorings. 

Occulta- Decemher 12, Monday , — A grand incident in our great mono- 
Satuni. occultation of Saturn at 2 a.m., and got 

a most satisfactory observation. The emersion was obtained with 
greater accutacy than could have been expected from the exces- 
sive atmospheric undulation of these low temperatures. My little 
Fraunhofer sustained its reputation well We can now fix our 
position without a cavil. 

Total December 16, Thursday . — ^We have lost the hast vestige of our 

iiuiknc23. juid-day twilight. We cannot see print, and hardly paper : the 
fingers cannot be counted a foot from the eyes. Noonday and 
midnight are alike, and, except a vague glimmer on the sky that 
seems to define the hill outhnes to the south, we have nothing to 
tell us that this Arctic world of ours has a sun. In one week more 
we shall reach the midnight of the year. 

“ December 22, Thursday . — ^Therc is an excitement in our little 
community that dispenses with reflections upon the solstitial night. 

‘ Old Grim ’ is missing, and has been for more than a day. Since 
the lamented demise of Cerberus, my leading Newfoundlander, ho 
» has been patriarch of our scanty kennel. 

*• A ch^ “ Old Grim was ‘ a character ’ such as peradventure may at some 
racter. found among’ beings of a higher order and under a more 

temperate sky. A profound hypocrite and time-server, he so 
wriggled his adulatory tail as to secure every one’s good graces and 
nobody’s respect. All the spare morsels, the cast-off delicacies of 
the mess, passed through the winnowing jaws of ‘ Old Grim,* — an 
illustration not so much of his eclecticism as his universality of 
taste. He was never known to refuse anything offered or ap- 
proachable, and never known to be satisfied, however prolonged 
and abundant the bounty or the spoil 

“ Grim was an ancient dog : his teeth indicated many winters ; 
and his limbs, once splendid tractors for the sledge, were now 
covered with warts and ringbones. Somehow or other, when the 
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dogs were harnessing for a journey, ‘ Old Grim ’ was sure not to be chameb 
found ; and upon one occasion, when he was detected hiding away 
in a cast-off barrel, he incontinently became lame. Strange to say “ 9 *^ ^ 
lie has been lame ever since, except when the team is away without 
him. 

“■Cold disagrees with Grim ; but by a system of patient w’atch- 
ings at the door of our deck-house, accompanied by a discrimi- 
nating use of his tail, he became at last the one yjiivilegcd intruder. 

My seal-skin coat has been his favourite bed for weeks together* 
Whatever love for an individual Grim expressed by his tail, he 
could never be induced to follow him on the ice after the cold 
darkness of the winter set in ; yet the dear good old sinner would 
wiiggle after you to the very threshold of the gangway, and bid 
you good-bye with a deprecatory wag of the tail which disarmed 
resentment. 

“ His appearance was quite characteristic : — his muzzle roofed DeaerJp- 
like the old-fashioned gable of a Butch garret-window ; liis fore- 
head indicating the most meagre capacity of brains that could con- 
sist with his sanity as a dog ; his eyes small, his mouth curtained 
by long black dewlaps, and his hide a mangy russet studded with 
chestnut-burrs ; if he has gone indeed, we ^ ne’er shall look upon 
his like again.’ So much for old Giim 1 

“ When yesterday’s party started to take soundings, I thought » Grim- 
the exercise would benefit Grim, whose time-serving sojourn on our 
warm deck liad begun to render him over-cor|)ulent. A rope was ciso. 
fastened round him ; for at such critical periods he was obstinate, 
and even ferocious ; and, thus fastened to the sledge, he com- 
menced his reluctant journey. Beaching a stopping-place after a 
while, he jerked upon his line, parted it a foot or two from its 
knot, and, dragging the remnant behind him, started off through 
the darkness in the direction of our brig. He has not been seen 
since. 

“ Parties are out with lanterns seeking him ; for it is feared that search for 
his long cord may have caught upon some of the rude pinnacles of “ Grim." 
ice which stud our fioe, and thus made him a helpless prisoner. 

The thermometer is at 44® 6' below zero, and old Grim’s teeth could 
not gnaw away the cord. 

December 23, Friday , — Our anxieties for old Grim mi^t have 
interfered with almost anything else ; but they could not arrest our 
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celebration of yesterday. Dr. Hayes made us a well-studied ora 
tion, and Morton a capital punch ; add to these a dinner of marled 
beef, — ^we have two pieces left, for the sun’s return and the 4th of 
July, — and a bumper of champagne all round ; and the elements 
of our frolic are all registered. 

« We tracked old Grim to-day through the snow to within six 
hundred yards of the brig, and thence to that mass of snow-packed 
sterility which we call the shore. His not rejoining the ship is a 
mystery quite in keeping with his character.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

MAGNETIC OBSEBYATOBY — TEMPEBATUBES — BETUBNING LIGHT — DARK- 
NESS AND THE DOGS — HYDROPHOBIA — ICE-CHANGES — THE ICE-EOOT — 

THE ICE-BELT THE SUNLIGHT — MARCH. 

My journal for the first two months cf 1854 is so devoid of in- 
terest, tliat I spare the reader the task of following me through it. 

Til the darkness and consequent inaction, it was almost in vain 
that we sought to create topics of thought, and by a forced ex- 
citement to ward off the encroachments of disease. Our obser- 
vatoiy and the dogs gave us our only regular occupations. 

On the 9th of January we had again an occultation of Saturn, occuita- 
Thc emersion occurred during a short interval of clear sky, and our 
observation of it was quite satisfactory; the limit of the moon’s 
disc and that of the planet being well defined : the mist prevented 
our seeing the immersion. We had a rccuiTence of the same 
phenomenon on the 5th of February, and an occultation of Mars 
on the 14th; botli of them observed under favourable circum- 
stances, the latter especially. 

Our magnetic ohserv^ations went on ; but the cold made it Jil- Mapnetic 
most impossible to adhere to them with regularity. Our obser- 
vatory was, in fact, an ice-house of the coldest imaginable descrix)- 
tion. Tlie absence of snow prevented our backing the walls with 
that important non-conductor. Fires, buffiilo-robes, and an arras 
of investing sail-cloth, were unavailing to bring up the mean tem- 
perature to the freezing-point at the level of the magnetometer ; 
and it was quite common to find the platform on wliich the 
observer stood full 60'^ lower, ( — 20®.) Our astronomical obser- 
vations were less protracted, but the apartment in which they 

* We had a good iinlfllar, that liad Been loaned to us by Professov Bache, of the Coast 
Survey; and a dip instrument, a Barrow’s circle, obtained fh>m the Smithsonian Institution, 
through tile kindness of CoL Sabine. I owo much to Mr. Soiitag, Dr. Hayes, and Mr. Bon- 
sall, who bore the brunt of the term-day observations; it was only toward the close of the 
season that 1 was enabled to take my share of them. In addition to these, we had wedUy 
determinations of variation of declination, extending through the twenty-four hours, be- 
sides observations of intensity, deflection, inclination, and total force, with careM nota- 
tions of temperature. 
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roAPTBR were made was of the same temperature with the outer air. Tlio 
cold, was of course, intense; and some of our instruments, the 
dip-circle particularly, became difficult to manage, in consequence 
of the unequal contraction of the brass and steel 
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Excessive On the 17 th of January, our thermometers stood at 49° below 
coiii. 2 ero : and on the 20th, the range of those at the observatory wsis at 
— 64° to — 67°. The temperature on the floes was always somewhat 
higher than at the island ; the difference being due, as I suppose, to 
the heat conducted from the sea-water, which was at a temperature 
of -I- 29°; the suspended instruments being affected by radiation. 

On the 6th of February, our thermometers began to show un- 
exampled temperature. Tliey ranged from 60° to 76° below zero, 
and one very reliable instrument stood upon the taffrail of our brig 
at — 66°. The reduced mean of our best spirit-standards gave 
— 67°, or 99° below the freezing-point of water. 

Ethci- ana At these temperatures chloric ether became solid, and carefully- 
irwzc!""” prepared chloroform exhibited a granular pellicle on its surface. 
Spirit of naphtha froze at — 64°, and oil of sassafras at — 49°. 
The oil of winter-green was in a flocculent state at — 66°, and solid 
at —63° and —66°.*'** 


* I repeated my observations on the effects of these low temperatures with great care. 
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The exhalations from the surface of the body invested the ex- chapter 
posed or partially-clad parts with a wreath of vapour. The air 
had a perceptible pungency upon inspiration, but I could not per- 
ceive the painful sensation which has been spoken of by some 
Siberian travellers. When breathed for any length of time it im- 
parted a sensation of dryness to the air-passages. I noticed that, 
as it were involuntarily, we all breathed guardedly, with compressed 
lips. 

The first traces of returning light were observed at noon on tlie First 
21st of January, when the southern horizon had for a short time a 
distinct orange tint. Though the sun had perhaps given us a light, 
band of illumination before, it was not distinguishable from the cold 
light of the planets. We had been nearing tlie sunshine for thirty- 
two days, and had just reached that degree of mitigated darkness 
which made the extreme midnight of Sir Edward Parry in latitude 
74® 47'. Even as late as the 31st, two very sensitive daguerreo- 
type plates, treated with iodine and bromine, failed to indicate any 
solar influence when exposed to the southern horizon at noon ; the 
camera being used in- doors, to escape the effects of cold. 

The influence of this long, intense darkness was most depress- Distres-i- 
ing. Even our dogs, although the greater part of them were J." 
natives of the Arctic Circle, were unable to withstand it. Most of the dark- 
them died from an anomalous form of disease, to which, I am satis- 
fied, the absence of light contributed as much as the extreme cold. 

I give a little extract from my journal of January 20. 

“This morning at five o’clock — for I am so afiQicted with the 
insomnium of this eternal night, that I rise at any time between 
midnight and noon — I went upon deck. It was absolutely dark ; 
the cold not permitting a swinging lamp. There was not a 
glimmer came to me through the ice-crusted window-panes of the 
cabin. While I was feeling my way, half puzzled as to the best 
method of steering clear of whatever might be before me, two 
of my Newfoundland dogs put their cold noses against my hand, 
and instantly commenced the most exuberant antics of satis- 
faction. It then occurred to me how very dreary and forlorn 
must these poor animals be, at atmospheres -f 10° in-doors and 
— 60° without, — living in darkness, howling at an accidental 
light, as if it reminded them of the moon, — and with nothing, 
either of instinct or sensation, to tell them of the passing hours^ 
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OHAPTKR or to explain tlie long-lost daylight. They shall see the Ian ter is 
more frequently.” 

d I may recur to the influence which our long winter night ex- 
on dogs, erted on the health of these much-valued animals . The subject 
has some interesting bearings ; but I content myself for the pre- 
sent with transcribing another passage from my journal, of a few 
days later. 

January 25, Wednesday , — The mouse-coloured dogs, the 
■ leaders of my Newfoundland team, have for the past fortnight been 
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nursed like babies. No one can tell how anxiously I gi^atch them. 
They are kept below, tended, fed, cleansed, caressed, and docUyred, 
to the infinite discomfort of all hands. To-day I give up the last 
hope of saving them. Tbeir disease is as clearly mental as in the 
case of any human being. The more material functions of the 
jKwr brutes go on without interruption : they eat voraciously, re- 
tain their strength, and sleep well But all the indications beyond 
this go to prove that the original epilepsy, which was the first 
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manifestation of brain disease among them, has been followed by chapter 
a true lunacy. They bark frenziedly at nothing, and walk in 
straiglit and curved lines with anxious and unwearying persever- Madness sn 

dogs pr»- 

• aiice. duced by 

“ They fawn on you, but without seeming to appreciate the 
notice you give them in return; pushing their head against your 
person, or oscillating with a strange pantomime of fear. Their 
most intelligent actions seem automatic : sometimes they claw you, 
as if trying to burrow into your seal-skins; sometimes they remain ^ 
for hours in moody silence, and then start off howling as if pur- 
sued, and run up and down for hours. 

“So it was with poor Flora, our ‘wise dog.* She was seized 
with the endemic spasms and, after a few wild, violent paroxysms, 
lapsed into a lethargic condition, eating vgraciously, but gaining 
110 strength. This passing of^ the same crazy wildness took pos- 
session of her, and she died of brain disease {ardchnoidal effiLsion) 
in about six weeks. Generally, they perish with symptoms re- 
sembling locked-jaw in less than thirty-six hours after the first 
attack.” 

On the ^ 2 d, I took my first walk on the great floe, which had icc 
been for so long a time a crude, black labyrinth. I give the ap- 
pearance of tilings in the words of my journal : — 

“ The floe has changed wonderfully. I remember it sixty-four 
days ago, when our twilight was as it now is, a partially snow- 
patched plain, chequered with ridges of sharp hummocks, or a 
series of long icy levels, over which I coursed with my Newfound- 
landers. All this has gone. A lead-coloured expanse stretches its 
‘rounding gray* in every direction, and the old angular hummocks 
arc so softened down as to blend in rolling dunes with the distant 
obscurity. The snow upon the levels shows the same remarkable 
evaporation. It is now in crisp layers, hardly six inches thick, 
quite undisturbed by drift. I could hardly recognise any of the 
old localities. 

We can trace the outline of the shore again, and even some of 
the long horizontal bands of its stratification. The cliffs of Sylvia 
Mountain, which open toward the east, are, if anything, more 
covered with snow than the ridges fronting west across the bay. 

“But the feature which had changed most was the ice-belt. When 
I saw it last, it was an investing zone of ice, coping the margin of 
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ciiAPTER llie floe. The constant accumulation by oveiflow of tides and 
freezing has turned this into a bristling wall, 20 feet high, (20 
ft. 8 in.) N'o language can depict tlie chaos at its base. It has 
been rising and falling throughout the long winter, with a tidal 
wave of 13 perpendicular feet. The fragments have been tossed 
into every possible confusion, rearing up into fantastic equibbiiuin, 
surging in long inclined planes, dipping into dark valleys, and piling 
in contorted hills, often high above the ice-foot 
iqi cracs “ Tlie frozcn rubbish has raised the floe itself, for a width of 

aiKi walls. yards, into a broken level of crags. To pass over this to 
our rocky island, with its storehouse, is a work of ingenious 
jiilotage and clambering, only practicable at favouring periods 
of the tide, and often impossible for many days together. For- 
tunately for our observatory, a long table of heavy ice has been 
so nicely poised on the crest of the ice-foot, that it swings like a 
seesaw with the changing water-level, and has formed a moving 
beach to the island, on which the floes could not pile themselves. 
Shoreward between Medaiy and the ‘ terrace,^ the shoal-water has 
reared up the ice-flelda, so as to make them almost as impass- 
able as the floes j and between Fern Rock and the gravestone, 
where I used to pass with my sledges, there is built a sort of 
garden-wall of crystal 20 feet high. It needs no iron spikes or 
broken bottles to defend its crest from trespassers. 

“ Mr. Sontag amuses me quite as much as he does himself with 
his daily efibrts to scale it.” 

My next extract is of a few days later. 

Icu'foot. **F^uary 1, Wednesday. — The ice-foot is the most wonderful 
and unique characteristic of our high northern position. The 
spring-tides have acted on it very powerfully, and the coming day 
enables us now to observe their stupendous effects. This ice-belt, 
as I have sometimes called it, is now 24 feet in solid thickness 
by 65 in mean width ; the second, or appended ice, is 38 feet 
wide ; and the third 34 feet. All three are ridges of immense 
ice-tables, serried like the granite blocks of a rampart, and invest- 
ing the rocks with a triple circumvallation. We know them as 
the belt-ices. 

“ The separation of the true ice-foot from our floe was at first a 
simple interval, which by the recession and advance of the tides 
gave a movement of about six feet to our brig. Now', however, 
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tlie compressed ice grinds closely against tlie ice-foot, rising into ohaptkr 
inclined planes, and freezing so as actually to push our floe further 
and further from the shore. The brig has already moved 28 feet, 
without the slightest perceptible change in the cradle which 
imbeds her.” 

I close my notice of these dreary mouths with a single extract 
more. It is of the date of February the 21st. 

“We have had the sun, for some days, silvering the ice between weicom- 
the headlands of tlie bay; and to-day, toward noon, I started out 
to be the first of my party to welcome him back. It was the 
longest walk and toughest climb that I have had since our im- 
pidsonment; and scurvy and general debility have made me 
‘short o’ wind.’ But I managed to atUin my object. I saw 
him once more ; and upon a projecting crag nestled in the sun- 
shine. It was like bathing in perfumed water.” 

Tlic month of March brought back to us the perpetual day. Hetum of 
The sunshine had reached our deck on the last day of Febru- 
ary; we needed it to cheer us. We were not as pale as my 
experience in Lancaster Sound had foretold; but the scurvy- 
spots that mottled our fiices gave sore proof of the trials we 
had undergone. It was plain that we were all of us unfit for 
arduous travel on foot at the intense temperatures of the nomi- 
nal spring ; and the return of the sun, by increasing the evapora- 
tion from the floes, threatened us with a recurrence of still severer 
weather. 

But I felt lliat our work was unfinished. The great object of 
the expedition challenged us to a more northward exploration. 

My dogs, that I had counted on so largely, the nine splendid 
I^cwfoundlanders and tliirty-fivc Fsqnimaux of six months before, 
had perished ; there were only six survivors of the whole pack, 
and one of these was unfit for draught. Still, they formed my Piepam- 
principal reliance, and I busied myself from the very beginning 
of the month in training them to run together. The carpenter »t-arch. 
was set to work upon a small sledge, on an improved model, and 
adapted to the reduced force of our team; and, as we had ex- 
hausted our stock of small cord to lash its parts together, Mr. 

Brooks rigged up a miniature rope-walk, and was preparing a new 
supply from part of the material of our deep-sea lines. The 
operations of shi 2 )board, however, went on regularly ; Hans, and 
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CHAPTBR occasionally Petersen, going out on the hunt, though rarely retum- 
ing successfuL 

Meanwhile we talked encouragingly of spring hopes and sum- 
mer prospects, and managed sometimes to force an occasion 
for mirth out of the very discomforts of our unyielding winter 
life. 

This may cz])lain the tone of my diaiy. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

AttCTIO OBSERVATIONS— TRAVEL TO OBSERVATORY— ITS HAZARDS— ARCTIC 
LIFE— THE DAY— THE DIET— THE AMUSEMENTS- THE LABOURS— THE 
TEMPERATURE — THE **EIS-P0D” — THE ICE-BELT— TUB ICE-BELT EN- 
CROACHING — EXPEDITION PREPARING — GOOD - B VE — A BURPISE — A 
SECOND GOOD-BYE. 

March 7, Tuesday. — I have said very little in this business journal ohapter 
about our daily Arctic life. I have had no time to draw pictures. 

“ But vre have some trials which might make up a day's adven- Daily 

^ trials. 



TIIK MAQNKTIC OBSKKVATOKY. 

tures. Our Arctic observatory is cold beyond any of its class, 
Kesan, Pulkowa, Toronto, or even its shifting predecessors, Bossetop 
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OBAPTEK and Melville Island. Imagine it a term-day, a magnetic tcnn- 
fll day. 

A mag. « The observer, if he were only at home, would be the * observed 
I'mn-day. of all observers.* He is clad in a pair of seal-skin pants, a dog- 
skin cap, a reindeer jumper, and walrus boots. He sits upon a 
box tliat once held a transit instrument. A stove, glowing witli 
at least a bucketful of anthracite, represents plctorially a heating 
aj^paratus, and reduces the thermoipeter as near as may be to 10° 
below zero. One hand holds a chronometer, and is left bare to 
warm it ; the other luxuriates in a fox-skin mitten. The right 
liand and the left take it ‘ watch and watch about.* As one burns 
with cold, the chronometer shifts to the other, and the mitten 
takes its place. 

“Perched on a pedestal of frozen gravel is a magnetometer; 
stretching out fi-om it, a telescope ; and, bending down to this, an 
abject human eye. Every six minutes said eye takes cognizance 
of a finely-divided arc, and notes the result in a cold memorandum - 
book. This process continues for twenty-four hours, two sets of 
eyes taking it by turns ; and, when twenty-four hours are over, 
term-day is over too. 

i.abours “We have such frolics every week. T have just been relieved 
inpa^from ^^oin oiie, and after a few hours am to be called out of bed in the 
cold in the night to watch and dot again. I have been engaged in this way 
toiy.”**' when the thermometer gave 20° above zero at the instrument, 20° 
below at two feet above the floor, ^nd 43° below at the floor itself ; 
on my person, fiicing the little lobster-red fury of a stove, 94° 
above; on my person, away from the stove, 10° below zero. ‘A 
grateful country’ will of course appreciate the value of these 
labours, and, as it cons over hereafter the four hundred and eighty 
results which go to make up our record for each week, will never 
think of asking, ‘ Gici bono all this V 

“ But this is no adventura The adventure is the travel to and 
fro. We have' night now only half the time ; and half the time 
can go and conic with eyes to help us. It was not so a little 
while since. 

^ rarei lo “ Taking an ice-pole in one hand, and a dark lantern in the 
steer through the blackness for a lump of greater black- 
ness, the Fern Bock knob. Stumbling over some fifty yards, you 
come to a wall; your black knob has disappeared, and nothing 
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but grey indefinable ice is before you. Turn to the right'; plant chaptek 
your pole against that inclined plane of slippery smoothness, and 
jump to the hummock opposite; it is the same hummock you dangers of 
skinned your shins upon the last night you were here. Now wind 
along, half serpentine, half zigzag, and you cannot mistake that 
twenty feet wall just beyond, creaking and groaning, and even 
nodding its crest with a grave cold welcome; it is the ^seam 
of the second ice.’ Tumble over it at the first gap, and 
you are upon the first ice; tumble over that and you are at 
the ice-foot; and there is nothing else now between you and 
the rocks, and nothing after them between you and the observa- 
tory. 

“ But be a little careful as you come near this ice-foot. It is Scrauii)- 
raunching all tlie time at the first ice, and you liave to pick your 
way over the masticated fragments. Don’t trust yourself to the foot. 
lialf-baLanced, half-fixed, half-fioating ice-lumps, unless you relish 
a bath like Marshal SuwaiTOw’s — it might be more pleasant if you 
were sure of getting out — but feel your way gingerly, 'with your 
pole held crosswise, not disdaining lowly attitudes — hands and 
knees, or even full length. That long wedge-like hole just before 
.you, sending up its puffs of steam into the cold air, is the ‘ seam 
of the ice-foot;’ you have only to jump it and you are on the 
smooth, level icefoot itself. Scramble up the rocks now, get on 
your wooden shoes, and go to work observing an oscillating needle 
for some hours to come. 

“Astronomy, as it draws close under the pole-star, cannot lavish uiffl- 
all its jio'wcrs of observation on things above. It was the mistake agtiono”^ 
of IMr. Sontag some months ago, when he wandered about for an oii- 
liour on his way to the observatory, and was afraid after finding mujcj- 
it to try and wjinder back. I myself had a slide down an inclined 
]>lane, 'wdiose well-graded talus gave me ample time to contem- 
])late the contingencies at its base; a chasm peradventure, for my 
ice-pole was travelling ahcjid of me and stopped short with a 
clang; or it might be a pointed hummock — there used to be one 
just below; or by good luck it was only a water-pool, in which my 
lantern made the glitter. I exulted to find myself in a cushion 
of snow. 

** March 9, Thursday . — How do we spend the day when it 
is not term- day, or rather the twenty-four hours? for it is either 
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jirAi'TER all dayilcre, or all night, or a twilight mixture of both. How do 
we spend the twenty-four hours 1 

MoniiiiK. “At six in the morning M‘Gary is called, with all hands who 
have in. Hie decks are cleaned, the ice-hole opened, the 
refreshing beef-nets examined, the ice-tables measured, and things 
abofurd put to rights. At half-past seven all hands rise, wash on 
deck, open the doors for ventilation, and come below for break- 
fast. We are short of fuel, and therefore cook in the cabin. Our 
Kreakfust. breakfast, for all fare alike, is hard tack, pork, stewed apples frozen 
like molasses-candy, tea and coffee, with a delicate portion of raw 
potato. After breakfast the smokers take their pipe till nine ; 
then all hands turn to^ idlers to idle and workers to work; Ohlsen 
to liis bench, Brooks to his ‘preparations* in canvas, M‘Gary to 
play tailor, Whipple to make shoes, Bonsall to tinker. Baker to 
skin birds, and the rest to the ‘ Office 1 * Take a look into the 
Arctic Bureau 1 One table, one salt-pork lamp with rusty chlori- 
nated flame, three stools, and as many waxen-faced men with their 
legs drawn up under them, the deck at zero being too cold for the 
feet. Each has his department : Kane is writing, sketching, and 
Employ- projecting maps ; Hayes copying logs and meteorologicals ; Son- 
uietits. ^ reducing his work at Fern BocL A fourth, as one of the 
working members of the hive, has long been defunct ; you will 
find him in bed, or studying ‘Littell’s Living Age.’ At twelve a 
business round of inspection, and orders enough to fill up the day 
with work. Next, the drill of the Esquimaux dogs — ^my own 
peculiar recreation — a dog-trot specially refreshing to legs that 
creak with every kick, and rheumatic shoulders that chronicle 
every descent of the whi^. And so we get on to dinner-time — the 
occasion of another gathering which misses the tea and coffeec 
of breakfast, but rejoices m pickled cabbage and dried peaches 
instead. 

Dinner. “ At dinner as at breakfast the raw potato comes in, our hygienic 

luxury. Like doctor-stuff generally, it is not as appetizing as 
desirable. Grating it down nicely, leaving out the ugly red spots 
liberally, and adding the utmost oil as a lubricant, it is as much 
as I can do to persuade the mess to shut their eyes and bolt it, 
like Mrs. Squeers’s molasses and brimstone at Dothebbys Hall. 
Two absolutely refuse to taste it. I tell them of the Silesians 
using its leaves as spinacli, of the whalers in the South Seas 
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getting drank on the molasses which had preserved the large chapter 
potatoes of the Azores — I point to this gum, so fungoid and angiy 
the day before yesterday, and so flat and amiable to-day — all by a 
potato poultice; my eloquence is^wasted ; they persevere in reject- 
ing the admirable compound. 

“ Sleep, exercise, amusement, and work at will, cany on the day Supper, 
till our six o’clock supper, a meal something like breakfast and 
something like dinner, only a little more scant ; and the oflicers 
come in with the Reports of the day. Dr. Hayes shows me the 
log, I sign it ; Sontag the weather, I sign the weather ; Mr. Bon- 
sall the tides and thermometers. Thereupon comes in mine ancient, 
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Brooks ; and I enter in his journal No. 3 all the work done under 
his charge, and discuss his labours for the morrow. 

“ M^Gaiy comes next> with the cleaning-up arrangement, inside, CJose ca 
outside, and on decks ; and Mr. Wilson follows with ice-measure- 
ments. And last of all comes my own record of the day gone by; 
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CHAPTER every line, as I look back upon its pages, giving evidence of a weak- 
ened body and harassed mind. 

AmcMs- “We have cards sometimes, and chess sometimes, — and a few 
ixieiite. magazines, Mr. Littell’s thoughtful present to cheer away the 
evening. 

“ March 1 1, Saturday . — ^AIL this seems tolerable for common- 
place routine ; but there is a lack of comfort which it does not 
tell of Our fuel is limited to three bucketfuls of coal a-day, and 
our mean temperature outside is 40° below zero ; 46° below as I 
write. London Brown Stout, and somebody’s Old Brown Sherry, 
freeze in the cabin lockers; and the carlines overhead are hung 
with tubs of chopped ice, to make water for our daily drink. Our 
Piiv.i- lamps cannot be persuaded to burn salt Lard; our oil is exhausted; 
fuid we work by muddy tapers of cork and cotton floated in saucers. 
Wc have hot a pound of fresh meat, and only a barrel of potatoes 
left. 

Disiasi*. “ Not a man now, except Pierre and Morton, is exempt from 
scurvy; and, as I look around upon the pale faces and haggard 
looks of my comrades, I feel that we arc fighting the battle of life 
at disadvantage, and that an Arctic night and an Arctic day age a 
man more rapidly and harshly than a year anywhere else in all this 
weary world. 

Prepariv March 13, Monday . — Since January, wc have been working at 
travd*°' sledges and other preparations for travel The death of my 
dogs, the rugged obstacles of tlie ice, and the intense cold, have 
obliged me to re-organize our whole equipment. We have had to 
discard 4vll our India-rubber fancy-work ; canvas shoe-making, fur- 
socking, sewing, carpentering, arc all going on ; and the cabin, our 
only fife- warmed capartnlent, is the workshop, kitchen, parlour, 
and hall. Peramican cases are thawing on the lockers ; bufhilo 
robes are drying around the stove ; camp equipments occupy the 
comers ; and our woe-begoue French cook, with an infinitude of 
useless saucepans, insists on monopolizing the stove. 

Meantem- March 15, Wednesday . — ^The mean temperature of the last five 
perature. days hiw been,— 


Maroh 10 —46**. 03 

n — 45®.60 

12 — 46*.64 

18 — 46*.66 

14 -46“.65 
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giving an average of — 46° 30', with a variation between the ohaptbr 
extremes of less than three-quarters of a degree. 

“These records are remarkable. The coldest month of the 
Polar year has heretofore been February ; but we are evidently 
about to experience for March a mean temperature not only the 
lowest of our own series, but lower than that of any other recorded 
observations. 

“ This anomalous temperature seems to disprove the idea of a 
diminished cold as we approach the Pole. It will extend the 
isotherm of the solstitial month higher than ever before projected. 

“The mean temperature of Parry for March (in lat. 74° 30^ Mean tern- 
was — 29° j our own wiU be at least 41° below zero. 

“ At such temperatures the ice or snow covering offers a great 
resistance to the sledge-runners. I have noticed this in training 
my dogs. The dry snow in its finely-divided state resembles sand, 
and the runners creak as they pass over it. Baron Wrangell notes 
the same fact in Siberia at — 40°. 

“The difficulties of draught, however, must not interfere with 
my parties. I am only waiting until the sun, now 13° high at 
noon, brings back a little warmth to the men in sleeping. The Slight ro- 
mean difference between bright clear sunshine and shade is now 
5°. But on the 10th, at noon, the shade gave — 42° 2', and the 
sun — 28° ; a difference of more than 1 4°. This must make an 
impression before long, 

March 17, Friday. — It is. nine o'clock, P.M., and the theimo- 
meter outside at — 46°. I am anxious to have this depot party 
off ] but I must wait until there is a promise of milder weather. 

It must come soon. The sun is almost at the equator. On deck, 

I can see to the northward all the bright glare of sunset, streaming 
out in long bands of orange through the vapours of the ice-foot, 
and the frost-smoke exhaling in wreaths like those from the house- 
chimneys a man sees in the valleys as he comes down a mountain- 
side.” 

I must reserve for my official report the detailed story of this 
ice-foot and its changes. 

The name is adopted on board ship from the Danish “ Eis-fod,” The ** eis- 
to designate a zone of ice which extends along the shore from the 
untried north beyond us almost to the Arctic circle. To the south 
it breaks up during the summer months, and disappears as high as 
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CHAPTER Upemavik or even Cape Alexander ; but in this our bigli nortbcni 
winter harbour, it is a perennial growth, clinging to the bold faces 
of the cliffs, following the sweeps of the bays and the indentations 
of rivers. 

This broad platform, although changing with the seasons, never 
Highway disappears. It served as our highway of travel, a secure and level 
sledge-road, perched high above the grinding ice of the sea, and 
adapting itself to the tortuosities of the land. As such I shall 
call it the “ice-belt.” 

I was familiar with the Arctic shore-ices of the Asiatic and 
American explorers, and had personally studied the same forma- 
tions in 'Wellington Channel, where, previous to the present voyage, 
tliey might have been supposed to reach their greatest develop- 
ment. But tliis -wonderful structure has here assumed a form 
which none of its lessei’ growths to the south had exhibited. As 
a physical feature, it may be regarded jis hardly second, either in 
importance or prominence, to the glacier; and as an agent of 
geological change, it is in the highest degree interesting and 
instructive. 

Although subject to occasional disruption, and to loss of volume. 
The ice- from evaporation and thaws, it measures the severity of the year 
belt inea- by its rates of increase. Bising with the first freezings of the late 

eurcstlio *' .... , 

se verity of Summer, it crusts the sca-hiie with cunous fret-work and arabesques ; 
the year, little later, and it receives the rude shock of. the drifts, and the 
collision of falling rocks from the.cliffs which margin it ; before 
the early winter has darkened, it is a wall, resisting the grinding 
floes ; and it goes on gathering increase and strength from the suc- 
cessive freezing of the tides, until the melted snows and water-tor- 
rents of summer for a time check its progress. During our first 
winter at Rensselaer Harbour, the ice-belt grew to three times the 
size which it had upon our arrival ; and, by the middle of March, 
the islands and adjacent shores were hemmed in by an investing 
plane of nearly 30 feet high (27 feet) and 120 wide. 

The ice-foot at this season was not^ however, an unbroken level. 
It had, like the floes, its barricades^ serried and irregular — which 
it was a work of great labour and some difficulty to traverse. Our 
stores were in consequence nearly inaccessible ; and, as the ice 
foot stai continued to extend itself, piling ice-table upon ice-table, 
it threatened to encroach upon our anchorage and peril the safety 
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of the vessel. The ridges were already within twenty feet of her, chapter 
and her stem was sensibly lifted up by their pressure. We had, 
indeed, been puzzled for six weeks before, by remarking that the 
floe we were imbedded in was gradually receding from the shore ; 
and had recalled the observation of the Danes of Upernavik, that 
their nets were sometimes forced away strangely from the land. 

The explanation is, perhaps, to be found in the alternate action of 
the tides and frost j but it would be out of place to enter upon the 
discussion here. 

March 18, Saturday, — ^To-day our spring-tides gave to the 
massive ice which sustains our little vessel a rise and fall of seven- 
teen feet. The enmehing and grinding, the dashing of the water, 
the gurgling of the eddies, and the toppling over of the nicely- 
poised ice-tables, were unlike the more brisk dynamics of hum- 
mock action, but conveyed a more striking expression of power 
and dimension. 

“ The themioineter at four o’clock in the morning was minus 
49® ; too cold still, I fear, for our sledgemen to set out. But wo 
packed the sledge and strapped on the boat, and determined to see Prepara- 
how she would drag. Eight men attached themselves to the lines, tmvoi.^ 
but were scarcely able to move her. This may be due in part to 
an increase of friction produced by the excessive cold, according to 
the experience of the Siberian travellers ; but I have no doubt it 
is principally caused by the very thin runners of our Esquimaux 
sledge cutting through the snovjr-crust. 

“ The excessive refraction this evening, which entirely lifted up 
the northern coast as well as the icebergs, seems to give the pro- 
mise of milder weather. In the hope that it may be so, I have 
fixed on to-morrow for the departure of the sledge, after very 
reluctantly dispensing with more than two himdrcd pounds of her 
cargo, besides the boat. The party think they can get along w’ith 
it now. 

“ March 20, Mcmday . — I saw the dep6t party off yesterday. They 
gave the usual three cheers, with three for myself. I gave them 
the whole of my brother’s great wedding-cake and my last two 
bottles of Port, and they pulled the sledge they were harnessed to 
famously. But I was not satisfied. I could see it vras hard work; 
and, besides, they were without the boat, or enough extra pemmi- 
can to make their deposit of importance. I followed them, there- 
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OHAPTBR fore, and found that they encamped at 8 p.m. only live miles from 
the brig. 

“When I overtook them I said nothing to discourage them, and 
gave no new orders for the morning ; but after laughing at good 
Ohlsen’s rueful face, and listening to all Petersen’s assurances that 
the cold and nothing but the cold retarded his Greenland sledge, 
and that no sledge of any other construction could have been 
moved at all through — 40* snow, I quietly bade them good- 
night, leaving all hands under their buffaloes. 

A sled “ Once returned to the brig, all my tired remainder-men were 
piepared. gujnmoned ; a large sled with broad runners, which I had built 
somewhat after the neat Admiralty model sent me by Sir Francis 
Beaufort, was taken down, scraped, polished, lashed, and fitted 
with trackropes and rme-raddlea — ^the lines arranged to draw as 
near as possible in a line with the centre of gravity. We made 
an entire cover of canvas, with snugly-adjusted fastenings ; and 
by one in the morning we had our discarded excess of pemmican 
and the boat once more in stowaga 

“ Off we went for the camp of the sleepers. It w^as very cold, 
but a thoroughly Arctic night — the snow just tinged with the 
crimson stratus above the sun, which, equinoctial as it was, glared 
beneath the northern horizon like a smelting-furnace. Wc found 
the tent of the party by the bearings of the stranded bergs. 
Quietly and stealthily we hauled away their Esquimaux sledge, 
and placed her cargo upon the Faith, Five men were then ruc- 
raddied to the track-lines ; and with the whispered word, ‘ Now, 
boys, when Mr. Brooks gives his third snore, off with you ! ’ off 
they went, and the Faith after them, as free and nimble as a 
Anight volunteer. The trial was a triumph. We awakened the sleepers with 
snrpiiao. three cheers ; and, giving them a second good-bye, returned to the 
brig^ carrying the dishonoured vehicle along with us. And now, bat- 
ing mishaps past anticipation, I shall have a dep6t for niy long trip. 
Last sight “ The party were seen by M‘Gary from aloft^ at noon to-day, 
party. moving easily, and about twelve miles from the brig. The tem- 
perature too is rising, or rather unmistakably about to rise. Our 
lowest was — 43* but our highest reached — 22* j this extreme 
range, with the excessive refraction and a gentle misty air from about 
the south-east, makes me hope that we are going to have a warm 
spelL The party is well off Now for my own to follow them.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

PREPAUATION— TEMPERATURES — ^ADVENTURE — AN ALARM — PARTE ON TUB 
FLOES — RESCUE PARTY — LOST ON THE FLOES — PAjItY FOUND— RETURN 
— FREEZING — RETURNING CAMP — A BIVOUAC— EXHAUSTED— ESCAPE — 
CONSEQUENCES. 

“ March 21, Tuesday . — All hands at work house cleaning. Ther- 
mometer — 48°. Visited the fox-traps with Hans in the afternoon, — 1 
and found one poor animal frozen dead. He was coiled up, with Fox frozen 

* « In ft trftp 

iiis nose buried in his bushy tail, like a fancy foot-mufi^ or the 
pHe-dieu of a royal sinner. A hard thing about his fate was that 
lie had succeeded in effecting his escape from the trap, but, while 
working his way underneath, had been frozen fast to a smooth stone 
by the moisture of his own breath. He was not probably aware 
of it before the moment when he sought to avail himself of his 
hard-gained liberty. These saddening thoughts did not impair my 
appetite at supper, where the little creature looked handsomer 
than ever. 

March 22, Wednesday . — ^We took down the forward bulkhead 
to-day, and moved the men aft, to save fuel All hands are still 
at work clearing up the decks, the scrapers sounding overhead, 
and tlie hickory brooms crackling against the frozen woodwork. 
Afternoon comes, and M‘Gary brings from the traps two foxes, a 
blue and a white. Afternoon passes, and we skin them. Evening welcome 
jiasscs, and we eat them. Never were foxes more welcome visitors, 
or treated more like domestic animals. 

“ March 23, Thursday . — ^The accumulated ice upon our housing 
shows what the condensed and frozen moisture of the winter has 
been. The average thickness of this curious deposit is five inches, 
very hard and well crystallized. Six cart loads have been already 
chopped out, and about four more remain. 

“ It is very far from a hardship to sleep under such an ice-roof An ico- 
as this. In a climate where the intense cold approximates all ice 
to granite, its thick air-tight coating contributes to our warmth, 
gives a beautiful and cheerful lustre to our walls, and condenses 
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cirAPTKR any vapours which our cooks allow to escape the funnels. I only 
remove it now because I fear the effects of damp in the season of 
sunshine. 

March 27, Monday . — ^We have been for some days in all the 
flurry of preparation for our exploration trip : buffalo-hides, 
leather, and tailoring utensils everywhere. Every particle of fur 
comes in play for mits, and muffs, and wrappers. Poor Flora is 
turned into a pair of socks, and looks almost as pretty as when 
she was heading the team. 

intense The wind to-day made it intensely cold. In riding but four 
told. miles to inspect a fox-trap, the movement froze my cheeks twice. 
We avoid masks Avitli great care, reserving them for the severer 
weather ; the jaw Avhen protected recovers very soon the sensibility 
which exposure has subdued. 

“ Our party is now out in its ninth day. It has had some 
trying weather : — 


Ou the 19th — 42®. 8 

20th -85®.4 

21st —19®. 87 

22d — 7".47 

23d — 9®.07 

24th — 18®.32 

25th — 34®.80 

26th — 42®.8 

27th — 34®.38 


of mean daily temperature; making an average of 27°.! 3 below 
zero. 

Inspecting March 29, Wednesday . — ^I have been out with my dog-sledge 
tile ice. mspecting the ice to-day from the north-western headland. There 
seems a marked difference between this sound and other estuaries, 
in the number of icebergs. Unlike Prince Regent’s, or Wellington, 
or Lancaster Sounds, the shores here are lined with glaciers, and 
the water is everywhere choked and harassed by their discharges. 
This was never so apparent to me as this afternoon. The low sun 
lit up line after line of lofty bergs, and the excessive refraction 
elevated them so much, that I thought I could see a chain of con- 
tinuous ice running on toward the north until it was lost in 
illimitable distance. 

March 31, Friday . — I was within an ace to-day of losing my 
dogs, every one of them. When I reached the ice foot^ they 
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balked; — wlio would not? — the tide was low, the ice rampant, chapteh 
and a jump of four feet necessary to reaeh the crest. The howling 
of the wind and the whirl of the snow-drift confused the poor Leaping a 
creatures ; but it was valuable training for them, and I strove to 
force them over. Of course I was on foot, and they had a light 
load behind tliem. ‘Now, Stumpy 1 Now, Whitey 1* ‘Good 
dogs ! ’ ‘ Tu-lee-ee-ee ! Tub ! * They went at it like good stanch 

brutes, and the next minute the whole team was rolling in a lump, 
some sixteen feet below me, in the chasm of the ice-foot. The 
drift was such that at first I could not see them. The roaring of 
the tide, and the subdued wail of the dogs, made me fear for the 
worst 1 had to walk through the broken ice, which rose in 
toppling spires over my head, for nearly fifty yards, before I found 
ail opening to the ice face, by which I was able to climb down to 
them. A few cuts of a sheath-knife released them, although the 
caresses of the dear brutes had like to have been fatal to me, for 
I had to straddle with one foot on the fast ice and the other on 
loose piled rubbish. But I got a line attached to the crols-pieces 
of the sledge-runners, flung it up on the ice-foot, and then piloted 
my dogs out of their slough. In about ten minutes we were 
sweating along at eight miles an hour.” 

Everything looked promising, and we were only waiting for 
intelligence that our advance party had deposited its provisions in 
safety to begin our transit of the bay. Except a few sledge- 
lashings and some trifling accoutrements to finish, all was ready. 

We were at work cheerfully, sewing away at the skins of some 
moccasins by the blaze of our lamps, when, toward midnight, we 
heard the noise of steps above, and the next minute Sontag, Ohlsen, An aiann. 
and Petersen, came down into the cabin. Their manner startled 
me even more than their imexpected appearance on board. They 
were swollen and haggard, and hardly able to speak. 

Their story was a fearful one. They had left their companions 
in the ice, risking their own lives to bring us the news ; Brooks, 

Baker, Wilson, and Pierre, were all lying frozen and disabled. 

Where ? They could not tell ; somewhere in among the hummocks 
to the north Jind east ; it was drifting heavily round them when 
they parted. Irish Tom had stayed by to feed and care for the 
others ; but the chances were sorely against them. It was in vain 
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to question them further. They had evidently travelled a great 
distance, for they were sinking with fatigue and liunger, and could 
hardly be rallied enough to tell us the direction in which they had 
come. • 

My first impulse was to move on the instant with an unencuin- 
b3rcd party ; a rescue, to be effective or even hopeful, could not 
be too prompt. WJiat pressed on my mind most was where the 
sufferers were to be looked for among the drifts. Ohlsen seemed 
to have his faculties rather more at command th.an his associates, 
and I thought that he might assist us as a guide ; but he was 
sinking with exhaustion, and if he went with us we must carry 
him. 

There was not a moment to be lost. While some were still 
busy with the new-comers and getting ready a hasty meal, others 
were rigging out the Little Willie with a buffalo cover, a small 
tent, and a package of pemmican ; and, as soon as we could Imny 
through our arrangements, Ohlsen was strapped on in a fur bag, 
his legs wrapped in dog-skins and eider down, and we were off 
upon the ice. Our party consisted of nine men and myself. We 
carried only the clothes on our backs. The thermometer stood at 
— 46®, seventy-eight below the freezing point 
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A well-known peculiar tower of ice, called by the men the 
Pinnacly Berg,” served as our first landmark ; other icebergs of 
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colossal size, which stretched in long beaded lines across the bay, on'APTER 
helped to guide us afterward ; and it was not until we had travelled 
for sixteen hours that we began to lose our way. 

We knew that our lost companions must be somewhere in the Search for 
area before us, within a radius of forty miles. Mr. Ohlscn, who pi,iOTsI* 
had been for fifty hours without rest, fell asleep as soon as we 
began to move, and awoke now vith unequivocal signs of mental 
disturbance. It became evident that he had lost the bearing of 
the icebergs, which in form and colour endlessly repeated them- ^ 
selves ; and the uniformity of the vast field of snow utterly forbade 
the hope of local landmarks. 

Pushing ahead of the party, and clambering over some rugged 
ice-piles, I came to a long level floe, which I thought might pro- 
bably have attracted tlie eyes of weary men in circumstances like 
our own. It was a light conjecture ; but it was enough to turn 
the scale, for there was no otlier to balance it. I gave orders to 
abandon the sledge, and disperse in search of footmarks. We 
raised our tent, placed our pemmican in cache, except a small 
allowance for each man to carry on his person; and poor Ohlsen, 
now just .able to keep his legs, was liberated from liis bag. The 
thermometer had fallen by this time to — 49°.3, and the wind 
was setting in sharply from the north-west. It was out of the Snfrerincs 
(question to lialt ; it required brisk exercise to keep us from freez- [r°TOecJi(i 
ing. I could not even melt ice for water ; and, at these tempe- 
ratures, any resort to snow for the purpose of alla 3 dng thirst was 
followed by bloody lips and tongue ; it burnt like caustic. 

It was indispensable, then, that we should move on, looking out 
for traces as we went. Yet -when the men were ordered to sjiread 
themselves, so as to multiply the chances, though they all obeyed 
heartily, some painful impress of solitary dan^r, or perhaps it 
may have been the varying configuration of the ice-field, kept them 
closing up continually into a single group. The strange manner 
in which some of us were affected I now attribute as much to 
shattered nerves as to the direct influence of the cold. Men like 
M‘Gary and Bonsall, wdio.had stood out our severest marches, 
were seized with trembling fits and short breath ; and, in spite of 
all my efforts to keep up an example of sound bearing, I fainted 
twice on the snow. 

We had been nearly eighteen hours out without water or food, 
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when a new hope cheered us. 1 think it was Hans, our Esqui- 
maux hunter, who thought he saw a broad sledge-track. The drift 
had nearly effaced it, and we were some of us doubtful at first 
whether it was not one of those accidental rifts which the gales 
make in the surface-snow. But, as we traced it on to the deep 
snow among the hummocks, we were led to footsteps ; and, fol- 
lowing these with religious care, we at last came in sight of a small 
American flag fluttering from a hummock, and lower down a little 
^Masonic banner hanging from a tent-pole hardly abovp the drift. 
It was the camp of our disabled comrades ; we reached it after an 
unbroken march of twenty-one hours. 

The little tent was nearly covered. I was not among the £rst 
to come up ; but, when I reached the tent-curtain, the men were 
standing in silent file on each side of it. With more kindness and 
delicacy of feeling than is often supposed to belong to sailors, but 
which is almost characteristic, they intimated their wish that I 
should go in alone. As I crawled in, and, coming upon the dark- 
ness, heard before me the burst of welcome gladness that came 
from the four poor fellows stretched on their backs, and then for 
the first time the cheer outside, my weakness and my gratitude 
together almost overcame me. “ They had expected me : they 
were sure I would come I ” 

We were now fifteen souls; the thennometer 75° below the 
freezing point ; and our sole accommodation a tent barely able to 
contain eight persons : more tlian half our party were obliged 
to keep from freezing by walking outside while the others slept. 
We could not halt long. Each of us took a turn of two hours’ 
sleep ; and we prepared for our homeward march. 

We took with us nothing but the tent, furs to protect the rcvs- 
cued party, and food for a journey of fifty hours. Everything 
else was abandoned. Two large buflalo-bags, each made of four 
skins, were doubled up, so as to form a sort of sack, lined on each 
side by fur, closed at the bottom, but opened at the top. Tliis 
was laid on the sledge ; the tent^ smoothly folded, serving as a 
floor. The sick, with their limbs sewed up carefully in reindeer- 
skins, were placed upon the bed of buffalo-robes, in a half-reclining 
posture ; other skins and blanket-bags were thrown above them ; 
and the whole litter was lashed together so as to allow but a single 
opening opposite the mouth for breathing. 
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Tills necessary work cost us a great deal of time and effort ; but OHAPxua 
it was essential to the lives of the sufferers. It took us no less ilL 
than four hours to strip and refresh them, and then to embale them 
in the manner I have described. Few of us escaped without 
frost-bitten fingers : the thermometer was at 5 5°. 6 below «ero, and 
a slight wind added to the severity of the cold. 

It was completed at last, however ; aU hands stood round, and, 
after repeating a short prayer, we set out on our retreat. It was 
fortunate indeed that we were not inexperienced in sledging over 
the ice. A great part of our track lay among a succession of 
liuinmocks, some of them extending in long lines, fifteen or twenty Dim- 
feet high, and so uniformly steep that we had to turn them by a Salige^rs."'^ 
considerable deviation from our direct course; others that we 
forced our way through, far above our heads in height, lying 
in parallel ridges, with the space between too luirrow for the 
sledge to be lowered into it safely, and yet not wide enough for 
the runners to cross without the aid of ropes to stay them. These 
spaces, too, were generally choked with light snow, hiding the 
openings between the ice-fragments. They were fearful traps to 
disengage a limb from, for every man knew that a ' fracture or a 
sprain even would cost him his life. Besides all this, the sledge 
was top-heavy with its load : the maimed men could not bear to 
be lashed down tight enough to secure them against falling olf. 
Notwithstanding our caution in rejecting every superfluous bur- 
den, tlic weight, including bags and tent^ was eleven hundred 
pounds. 

And yet our march for the first six hours was very cheering. 

We made, by vigorous pulls and lifts, nearly a mile an hour, and 
reached the new floes before we were absolutely weary. Our 
sledge sustained the trial admirably. Olilsen, restored by hope, 
walked steadily at the leading belt of the sledge lin^ ; and I 
began to feel certain “of reaching our half-way station of the day 
before, where we had left our tent. But we were still nine miles 
from it, when, almost without premonition, wc all became aware Eximus- 
of an alarming failure of our energies. 

I was, of course, familiar with the benumbed and almost lethargic 
sensation of extreme cold ; and once, when exposed for some hours 
in the midwinter of Baffin’s Bay, I had experienced symptoms 
wliich I compared to the diffused paralysis of the electro-galvanic 
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CHAPTER shock. But I had treated the deepy comfort of freezing as some- 
thing like the embellishment of romance. I had evidence now to 
the contrary. 

Sleepiness Bonsall and Morton, two of our stoutest men, came to me, 
begging permission to sleep ; “ they were not cold : the wind did 
not enter them now : a little sleep was all they wanted.” Prc- 
scntly Hans was found • nearly stiff under a drift ; and Thomcas, 
bolt upright, had his eyes closed, and could hardly articulate. At 
last John Blake threw himself on the snow, and refused to rise. 
They did not complain of feeling cold ; but it was in vain that 1 
wrestled, boxed, ran,^ argued, jeered, or reprimanded : an imme- 
diate halt could not be avoided. 

We pitched our tent with much difficulty. Our hands were 
too powerless to strike a fire : we were obliged*to do without water 
or food. Even the spirits (whisky) had frozen at the men’s feet, 
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under all the coverings. We put BonsaJl, Ohlsen, Thomas, and 
Hans, with the other sick men, well inside the tent, and crowded 
in as many others as we could. Then, leaving the party in charge 
of Mr. M'Gary, with orders to come on after four hours’ rest, I 
pushed ahead with William Godfrey, who volunteered to be my 
companion. My aim was to reach the half-way tent, and thaw 
some ice and pemmican before the others arrived. 
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Tlie floe was of level ice, and the walking excellent. I cannot cbaptkr 
tcU how long it took us to make the nine miles, for we were in a 
strange sort of stupor, and had little apprehension of time. It 
was probably about four hours. We kept ourselves awake by im- 
posing on each other a continued articulation of words ; they must 
have been incoherent enough. I recall these hours as among the 
most wretched I have ever gone through : we were neither of us 
in our right senses, and retained a very confused recollection of 
what preceded our arrival at the tent. We both of us, however, 
remember a bear, who walked leisurely before us, and tore up as a bear 
he went a jumper that Mr. M‘Gary had improvidently thrown off ®*’*’‘^“**' 
the day before. He tore it into shreds and rolled it into a ball, 
but never offered to interfere with our progress. I remember this, 
and with it a confused sentiment that our tent and buffalo-robes 
might probably share the' same fate. Godfrey, with whom the 
memory of tliis day’s work may atone for many liiults of a later 
time, had a better eye than myself; and, looking some miles 
ahead, he could see that our tent was undergoing the same un- 
ceremonious treatment. I thought I saw it too, but we were so 
drunken with cold that we strode on steadily, and, for anght I 
know, without quickening our pace. 

Probably our approach saved the contents of the tent ; for rho tenf; 
wlien wo reached it the tent was uninjured, though the bear had j 
overturned it, tossing the buffdo-robes and pemmican into the 
snow ; we missed only a couple of blanket-bags. What we recol- 
lect, however, and perhaps all we recollect, is, that we Iiad great 
difficulty in raising it. We crawled into our reindeer slceijing- 
bags without speaking, and for the next three hours slept on in a 
dreamy but intense slumber. When I awoke my long beard was 
a mass of ice, frozen fast to the buffalo-skin : Godfrey had to cut 
me out with his jack-knife. Four days after our escape* I found a sleep on 
my woollen comfortable with a goodly share of my beard still 
adhering to it. 

We were able to melt water and get some soup cooked before 
the rest of our party arrived : it took them but five hours to walk 
the nine miles. They were doing well, and, considering the cir- 
cumstances, in wonderful spirits. The day was almost providen- 
tially windless, with a clear sun. All enjoyed the refreshment we 
had got ready : the crippled were repacked in their robes ; and 
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CHAPTER we sped briskly toward the limnmock-ridgea which lay between us 
and the Pinnacly Berg. 

“ The hummocks wo had now to meet came properly under the 
designation of squeezed ice. A great chain of bergs stretching 
from north-west to south-east, moving wdth the tides, had com- 
pressed the surface floes; and rearing them upon their edges, pro- 
duced an area more like the volcanic pcdragal of the basin of 
Monaco than anything else I can compare it to. 

Desrerate It required desperate efforts to work our way over it — literally 
eiFoita. desperate, for our strength failed us anew, and we began to lose 
our self-control. We cotdd not abstain any longer from eating 
snow; our mouths swelled, and some of us became speechless. 
Happily the day was warmed by a cleiir sunshine, and the thermo- 
niometer rose to — 4® in the shade; otherwise we must liave 
frozen. 

Sleeping Our halts multiplied, and we fell half-sleeping on the snow. I 
oil the could not prevent it. Strange to say, it refreshed us. I ven- 
tured upon the experiment myself, making Riley wake me at the 
end of three minutes ; and I felt so much benefited by it that I 
timed the men in the same way. They sat on the runners of the 
sledge, fell asleep instantly, and were forced to wakefulness when 
their three minutes were out. 

By eight in the evening we emerged from the floes. The sight 
of the Pinnacly Berg revived us. Brandy, an invaluable resource 
in emergency, had already been served out in table-spoonful doses. 
We now took a longer rest, and a last but stouter dram, and reached 
the brig at 1 P.M., we believe without a halt. 

Delirious- I say we helieve; and here perhaps is the most decided proof of 
sufferiug sufferings; we were quite delirious, and had ceased to enter- 
tain a sane apprehension of the circumstances about us. We 
moved on like men in a dream. Our footmarks seen afterward 
showed that we had steered a bee-line for the brig. It must have 
been by a sort of instinct, for it left no impress on the memory. 

• Bonsall w'as sent staggering ahead, and reached the brig, God 
knows how, for he liad fallen repeatedly at the track-lines ; but he 
delivered with punctilious accuracy the messages I had sent by 
liim to Dr. Hayes. I thought myself the soundest of aU, for I 
w'ent through all the formula of sanity, and can recall the mutter- 
ing delirium of my comrades when we got back into the cabin of 
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our brig. Yet I have been told since of some speeches and some chaptsb 
orders too of mine, which I should have remembered for their 
absurdity if my mind had retained its balance. 

Petersen and Whipple came out to meet ue about two miles 
from the brig. They brought my dog-team, with the restoratives 
I had sent for by Bonsall. I do not remember their coming. Dr. 

Hayes entered with judicious energy upon the treatment our con- 
dition called for, administering morphine freely, after the usual 
frictions. He reported none of our brain-symptoms as serious, lunessin 
referring them properly to the class of thpse indications of ex- 
hausted power which yield to generous diet and rest. Mr. Ohlsen of the 
suffered some time from strabismus and blindness ; two others 
underwent amputation of parts of the foot, without unpleasant 
consequences; and two died in spite of all our efforts. This 
rescue party had been out for seventy -two hours. Wo had halted 
in all eight hours, half of our number sleeping at a time. We 
travelled between eighty and ninely miles, most of the way drag- 
ging a heavy sledge. The mean temperature of the whole time, 
including the warmest hours of three days, was at minus 41°.2. 

We had no water except at our two halts, and were at no time able 
to intermit vigorous exercise without freezing. 

April 4, Tuesday , — Four days have passed, and I am again at 
my record of failures, sound but aching still in every joint. The 
rescued men are not out of danger, but their gratitude is very 
touching. Pray God that they may live!’’ 
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baker’s death— a visit — THE ESQUIMAUX — A NEGOTIATION — THEIR 
EQUIPMENT— THEIR DEPORTMENT— A TREATY — THE FAREWELL— THE 
SEQUEL — ^MTOUK — HIS ESCAPE— SOHUBERt’S ILLNESS. 

iiiiAiTKu "J’liE week tliat followed lias left me nothing to remember but 
anxieties and sorrow. Nearly all our party, as well the rescuers 
as the rescued, were tossing in their sick-bunks, some frozen, others 
lindcrgoiiig amputations, several with dreadful premonitions of 
tetanus. I was myself among the first to be about ; the necessities 
of the others claimed it of me. 

iirtkci’3 Early in the morning of the 7th I was awakened by a sound 
death! Bakcr’s throat, one of those the most frightful and ominous 

that ever startle a physician’s ear. The lock-jaw had seized him ; 
tliat dark visitant whose foreshadowings were on so many of us. 
His symptoms marched rapidly to their result; he died on the 8th 
of April. We placed him the next day in his coffin, and, forming 
a rude, but heart-full procession, bore him over the broken ice and 
up the steep side of the ice-foot to Butler Island ; then, passing 
along the snow-level to Fern-Rock, and, climbing the slope of the 
Observatory, we deposited his corpse upon the pedestals which 
had served to support our transit-instrument and tlieodolite. We 
iiisfune- read the service for the burial of the dead, sprinkling over him 
snow for dust, and repeated the Lord’s Prayer; and then icing up 
again the opening in the walls wo had made to admit the coffin, 
left him in his narrow housa 

Jefferson Baker was a man of kind heart and true principles. 
I knew him when we were both younger. I passed two happy 
seasons at a little cottage ac^ oining his father’s faj:m. He thought 
it a privilege to join this expedition, as in those green summer 
days when I had allowed him to take a gun with me on some 
shooting-party. He relied on me with the affectionate confi- 
dence of boyhood, and I never gave him a harsh word or a hard 
thought. 

We were watching in the morumg at Baker’s death-bed, when 
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one of OUT deck-watch, who had been cutting ice for the melter, chapter 
came hurrying down into the cabin with the report, “ People hoi- 
laing ashore!” I went up, followed by as many as could mount Arrival of 
the gangway; and there they were, on all sides of our rocky har- ^*aux' 
hour, dotting the snow-shores and emerging from the blackness of 
the cliffs, — ^wild and uncouth, but evidently human beings. 

As we gathered on the deck they rose upon the more elevated 
fragments of the land-ice, standing singly and conspicuously like 
the figures in a tableau of the opera, and distributing themselves 
around almost in a half-circle. They were vociferating as if to 
attract our attention, or perhaps only to give vent to their sm’- 
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prise; but I could make nothing out of their cries, except “Hoah, 
ha, ha!” and **Ka,kll^! ka^ k&ah!” repeated over and over 
again. 

There was light enough for me to see that they brandished no 
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CHAPTER weapons, and were only tossing their heads and arms ahoiit in 

.* violent gesticulations. A more unexcited inspection showed us, 

too, that their numbers were not as great nor their size as Pata- 
gonian as some of us had been disposed to fancy at first. In a 
word, I was satisfied that they were natives of the country ; and, 
calling Petersen from his bunk to be my interpreter, I proceeded, 
unarmed, and waving my open hands, toward a stout figure who 
made himself conspicuous and seemed to have a greater number 
near him than the rest. He evidently understood the movement, 
for he at once, like a brave fellpw, leaped down upon the floe and 
advanced to meet me fully half way. 

Dress of He was nearly a head taller than myself, extremely powerful 
and well-built, with swarthy complexion and piercing black eyes. 
His dress was a hooded capdte or jumper of mixed wliite and blue 
fox-pelts, arranged with something of fancy, and booted trousers 
of white bear-skin, which at the end of the foot were made to 
terminate with the claws of the animal. 

I soon came to an understanding with this gallant diplomatist. 
Almost as soon as we commenced our parley, his companions, pro- 
bably receiving signals from him, flocked in and surrounded us ; 
but we had no difficulty in making them know positively that they 
A negotja- must remain where they were, while Ikletek went with mo on 
board the ship. This gave me the advantage of negotiating, with 
an important hostage. 

Although this was the first time he had ever seen a white man, 
Fearless- he Went with me fearlessly; his companions staying behind on the 
ice. Hickey took them out what he esteemed our greatest deli- 
inaiux. cacies, — slices of good wheat bread, and corned pork, with exhor- 

bitant lumps of white sugar; but they refused to touch them. 
They had evidently no apprehension of open violence from us. I 
found afterward that several among them were singly a match for 
the white bear and the walrus, and that they thought us a very 
pale-faced crew. 

Being satisfied with my interview in the cabin, I sent out word 
that the rest might be admitted to the ship ; and, although they, 
of course, could not know how their chief had been dealt with, 
some nine or ten of them followed with boisterous readiness upon 
the bidding. Others in the mean time, as if disposed to give us 
their company for the full time of a visit, brought up from behind 
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tlie land-ice as many as fifty-six fine dogs, with their sledges, an»l ohaptkr 
secured them within two hundred feet of the brig, driving their 
lances into the ice, and picketing the dogs to them by the seal- 
sldn traces. Tlie animals understood the operation perfectly, and 
lay down as soon as it commenced. The sledges were made u]) siedgcs 
of small fragments of porous bone, admirably knit together by 
thongs of hide; the runners, which glistened like burnished steel, 
were of highly-polished ivory, obtained from the tusks of the 
walrus. 

The only arms they carried were knives, concealed in their Arms, 
boots j but their lances, which were lashed to the sledges, were 
cpiite a formidable weapon. The staff was of the horn of the 
narwhal, or else of the thigh-bones of the bear, two lashed 
together, or sometimes the mirabilis of the walrus, three or four 
of them united. This last was a favourite material also for the 
cross-bars of their sledges. They had no wood. A single rusty 
hoop from a current-drifted cask might have furnished all the 
knives of the party; but the fleam-shaped tips of their lances 
were of unmistakable steel, and were rivetted to the tapering bony 
point with no mean skill. I learned afterward that the metal was 
obtained in traflic from the more southern tribes. 

They were clad much as I have described Metek, in jumpers, Dresu. 
boots, and white bear-skin breeches, with their feet decorated Hke 
his, en grlffe. A strip of knotted leather worn round the neck, 
vciy greasy and dirty-looking, which no one could be persuaded 
to part with for an instant, was mistaken at first for an ornament 
by the crew : it was not until mutual hardships had made us 
better acquainted that we learned its mysterious uses. 

"When they were first allowed to come on board, they were very Behaviour, 
rude and difficult to manage. They spoke three or four at a 
time, to each other and to us, laugliing heartily at our ignorance 
in not understanding them, and then talking away as before. 

They were incessantly in motion, going everywhere, trying doors, 
and squeezing themselves through dark passages, round casks and 
boxes, and out into the light again, anxious to touch and handle 
everything they saw, and asking for, or else endeavouring to 
steal, everything they touched. It was the more difficult to 
restrain them, as I did not wish them to suppose that we were at 
all intimidated. But there were some signs of our disabled con- 
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CHAPTER dition which it was important they should not see j it was especi- 
ally necessary to keep ^em out of the forecastle, where the dead 
body of poor Baker was lying; and, as it was in vain to reason or 
persuade, we had at last to employ the “gentle laying-on of 
hands,” which, I believe, the laws of all countries tolerate, to keep 
them in order. 

Our whole force was mustered and kept constantly on the 
alert ; but though there may have been something of discourtesy 
in the occasional shoulderings and bustlings that enforced the 
police of the ship, things went on good-humouredly. Our guests 
continued running in and out and about the vessel, bringing in 
provisions, and carrying them out again to their dogs on the ice, 
— ^in fact, stealing all the time, until the afternoon ; when, like 
tired children, they threw themselves down to sleep. I ordered 
them to be made comfortable in the hold ; and Morton spread a 
large buffido-robe for them, not far from a coal-fire in the galley- 
stove. 

Esqui- They were lost in barbarous amaze at the new fuel, — too harrl 
cookinjr for blubber, too soft for firestone, — but they were content to 
and cut- bclieve it might cook as well as seals* fat, They borrowed from 
us an iron pot and some melted water, and parboiled a couple of 
pieces of w^alrus-ineat ; but the real •pv^ce de resistance^ some five 
pounds a head, they preferred to eat raw. Yet there was some- 
thing of the gourmet in their mode of assorting their mouthfuls of 
beef and blubber. Slices of each, or rather strips, passed between 
the lips, either together or in strict alternation, and with a 
regularity of sequence that kept the molars well to their work. 

They did not eat all at once, but each man when and as often 
as the impulse prompted. Each slept after eating, his raw chunk 
lying beside hiln on the bufl^o akin ; and as he woke, the first 
act was to eat, and the next to sleep again. They did not lie 
down, but slumbered away in a sitting-posture, with the head 
declined upon the hreaat^ some of them snoring famously. 

A treaty. In the moming they were anxious to go; but I had given 
orders to detain them for a parting interview with myself. It 
resulted in a treaty, brief in its terms, that it might be certainly 
remembered, and mutually beneficial, that it might possibly be 
kept. I tried to make them understand what a powerful Prosperu 
they had had for a host, and how beneficent lie would prove him- 
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self so long as they did his bidding. And, as an earnest of my 
favour, I bought all the walrus-meat they had to spare, and four 
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of their dogs, enriching them in return with needles and beads, 
and a treasure of old cask staves. 
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In the fulness of their gratitude, they pledged themselves 
emphatically to return in a few days with more meat, and to allow 
me to use their dogs and sledges for my excursions to the north. 
I then gave them leave to go. They yoked in their dogs in less 
than two minutes, got on their sledges, cracked their two-fathom - 
aiid-a-half-long seal- skin whips, and were olF down the ice to the 
south-west at a rate of seven knots an hour. 

They did not return. I had read enough of treaty-makings not 
to expect them too confidently. But the next day came a party 
of five, on foot — two old men, one of middle age, and a couple of 
gawky boys. We had missed a number of articles soon after the 
first party left us, an axe, a saw, and some knives. Wc found 
afterward that our storehouse at Butler Island had been entered ; 
we were too short-handed to guard it by a special watch. Besides 
all tliis, reconnoitring stealthily beyond Sylvia Head, we dis- 
covered a train of sledges drawn up behind the hummocks. 

There was cause for apprehension in all this; but I felt that I 
could not afford to break with the rogues. They had it in their 
power to molest us seriously in our sledge-travel ; they could 
make our hunts around the harbour dangerous; and my best 
chance of obtaining an abundant supply of fresh meat, our great 
desideratum, was by their agency. I treated the new party with 
marked kindness, and gave them many presents ; but took care to 
make them aware that, until all the missing articles were restored, 
no member of the tribe would be. admitted again as a guest on 
board the brig. They went off with many pantomimic protesta- 
tions of innocence ; but M'Gaiy, nevertheless, caught the incor- 
rigible scamps stealing a coal-barrel as they passed Butler Island, 
and expedited their journey homeward by firing among them a 
charge of small shot. 

Still, one peculiar worthy — we thought it must have been the 
venerable of the party, whom I knew afterwards as a stanch 
fiiend, old Shang-huh — managed to work round in a westerly 
direction, and to <jut to pieces my India-rubber boat, which had 
been left on the floe since Mr. Brooks’s disaster, and to carry off 
eveiy particle of the wood. 

A few days after this, an agile, elfin youth drove up to our floe 
in open day. He was sprightly and good-looking, and had quite 
a neat turn-out of sledge and dogs. He told his name with 
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frankness, “ Myou^ I am,” — and where he lived. We asked him chapter 
about the boat ] but he denied all knowledge of it, and refused 
cither to confess or repent. He was surprised when I ordered 
him to be confined to the hold. At first he refused to eat, and 
sat down in the deepest grief; but after a while he began to sing, 
and then to talk and cry, and then to sing again ; and so he kept My auk's 
on rehearsing his limited solfeggio ^ — 



and crj’ing and talking by turns, till a late hour of the night. 

When I turned in, he was still noisily disconsolate. 

There was a simplicity and h<mh^mmie about this boy that 
interested me much ; and I confess that when I made my appear- 
ance next morning — I could hardly conceal it from the gentleman 
on duty, whom I affected to censure — was glad my bird had 
flown. Some time during the morning-watch he had succeeded niscscapa 
in throwing off the hatch and escaping. We suspected that he 
liad confederates ashore, for his dogs had escaped with as much 
address as himself. I was convinced, however, that I had the 
truth from him, where he lived, and how many lived with him — 
my cross-examination on these points having been very complete 
and satisfiictory. 

It was a sad business for some time after these Esquimaux left 
us, to go on making and registering our observations at Fern 
Hock. Baker’s corpse still lay in the vestibule, and it was not 
long before another was placed by the side of it. We had to pass 
the bodies as often as we went in or out ; but the men, grown 
feeble and nervous, disliked going near them in the night-time. 

When the summer thaw came, and we could gather stones enough, 
we built up a grave on a depression of the rocks, and raised a 
substantial cairn above it. 

April 19, Wednesday , — I have been out on the floe again, Breaking 
breaking in my dogs. My re-inforcement from the Esquimaux 
makes a noble team for me. For the last five days I have been 
striving with them, just as often and as long as my strength 
allowed me; and to-day I have my victory. The Society for 
l*rcventing Cruelty to Animals would have put me in custody if 
they had been near enough ; but, thanks to a merciless 'whip freely 
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CHAPTER administered, I have been dashing along twelve miles in the last 
1!^' hour, and am back again ; liarness, sledge, and bones all unbroken. 
I am ready for another journey. 

April 22, Saturday , — Schubert has increasing symptoms of 
erysipelas around his amputated stump j and every one on board 
is depressed and silent except himself. He is singing in his bunk, 
as joyously as ever, ‘ Aux gens atrabilaires,* &c. Poor fellow ! I 
am alarmed about him : it is a hard duty which compels me to 
take the field, while my presence might cheer his last moments.” 



ARRANGEMENTS FOR EXPLORATION. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

A X EXPLORATION — EQUIPMENT — OUTFIT — DEPARTURE — RESULTS — FEA- 
TURES OP COAST — ^AROiriTEOTURAL ROCKS — THREE BROTHER TURRETS — 

Tennyson’s monument— tub great glacier of humboldt. 

The month of April was about to close, and the short season cirAPTKK 
available for Arctic search was upon us. The condition of things 
on board the brig was not such as I could have wished for ; but 
there was nothing to exact my presence, and it seemed to me clear 
that the time had come for pressing on the work of the expedition. 

The arrangements for our renewed exploration had not been Prcpara- 
intermittcd, and were soon complete. I leave to my journal its 
own story. 

“ Aj^rtl 25, Tuesd^ay , — ^A journey on the carpet ; and the crew 
busy with the little details of their outfit : the officers the same. 

“ I have made a log-line for sledge-travel, with a contrivance 
for fastening it to the ice, and liberating it at pleasure. It will 
give me my dead reckoning quite as well as on the water. I have 
a team now of seven dogs — ^four that I bought of the Esquimaux, 
and three of my old stock. They go together quite respectably. 

Codfrey and myself will go wifh them on foot^ following the first 
sledge on Thursday. 

26, Wednesday, — M*Gary went yesterday with the 
leading sledge ; and, as Brooks is still on his back in consequence 
of the amputation, I leave Ohlsen in charge of the brig. He has 
my instructions in full ; among them I have dwelt largely upon 
the treatment of the natives. 

“ These Esquimaux must be watched carefully, at the same Rules for 
time they are to be dealt with kindly, though with a strict en- 
forcement of our police regulations, and some caution as to the natives, 
freedom with which they may come on board. No punishments 
must be permitted, either of them or in their presence, and no 
resort to fire-arms unless to repel a serious attack. I have given 
orders, however, that if the contingency does occur, there shall be 
no firing over head. The prestige of the gun with a savage is in 
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OHAPTKR his notion of its infallibility. Yon may spare bloodshed by killing 
a dog, or even wounding him ; but in no event should you throw 
away your ball. It is neither politic nor humane. 

“ Our stowage precautions are all arranged, to meet the chance 
of the ice breaking up while I am away ; and a boat is placed 
ashore with stores, as the brig may be forced from her moorings. 
Force left “ The worst tliouglit I liavc now in setting out is, that of the 
In tiie entire crew I can leave but two behind in able condition, and the 

doctor and Bonsall are the only two officers who can hcli) Ohlseii. 
Tills is our force, four able-bodied, and six disabled, to keep the 
brig; the commander and seven men, scarcely better upon the 
average, out upon the ice. Eighteen souls, thank God ! certainly 
nlbt eighteen bodies ! 

“ I am going this time to follow the ice-bclt (Eis-fod) to the 
Great Glacier of Humboldt, and there load up with pemmicaii 
from our cache of last October. From this point I expect to 
stretch along the face of the glacier inclining to the w^est of north, 
and make an attempt to cross the ice to the American side. Once 
on smooth ice, near this shore, I may pass to the west, and enter 
the large indentation whose existence I can infer with nearly 
positive certainty. In this I may find an outlet, and determine 
the state of things beyond the ice-clogged area of this bay. 

Eqiitpmeiit “ I take with me pemmican, and bread, and tea, a canvas tent, 
i*ng sleeping-bags of reindeer-skin. The 

sledge has been built on board by Mr. Ohlsen. It is very light, 
of hickory, and but nine feet long. Our kitchen is a soup-kettle 
for melting snow and making tea, arranged so as to boil with 
either lard or spirits.” 

The pattern of the tent was suggested by our experience during 
the faU journeys. The greatest discomfort of the Arctic traveller 
when camping out is from the congealed moisture of the breath 
forming long feathers -of frost against the low shelving roof of the 
tent within a few inches of his face. The remedy which I adopted 
was to run the tent-poles through grummet-holes in the canvas 
about eighteen inches above the floor, and allow the lower part of 
the sides to hang down vertically like a valance, before forming 
the floor-cloth. Tliis arrangement gave ample room for breathing ; 
it prevented the ice forming above the sleeper’s head, and the 
melted rime from trickling down upon it. 



THE FAITH. 


1^9 

** For instruments, I have a fine Gambey sextant, in addition to chapti:r 
my ordinary pocket-instrument, an artificial horizon, and a BaiTow’a 
dip-circle. These occupy little room upon the sledge. My tele- 
scope and chronometer I carry on my person. stores. 

“ M'Gary has taken the Faith, He carries few stores, intending 
to replenish at the cache of Bonsall Point, and to lay in pemmican 
at M‘Gary Island. Most of his cargo consists of bread, which we 
find it hard to dispense with in eating cooked food. It has a 
good effect in absorbing the fat of the pemmican, which is apt to 
disagree with the stomach.” 



THK rAITU. 

* Godfrey and myself followed on the 27th, as I had intended. 

The journey was an arduous one to be undertaken, even under the 
most favouring circumstances, and by imbrokcn men. It was to 
be the crowning expedition of the campaign, to attain the Ultima The 
Thule of the Greenland shore, measure the waste that lay between expedi"* 
.t and the unknown West, and seek round the furthest circle of tiou. 
die ice for an outlet to the mysterious channels beyond. The 
scheme could not be carried out in its details ; yet it was pro- 
secuted far enough to indicate what must be our future fields of 
labour, and to determine many points of geographical interest. 

Our observations were in general confirmatory of those which had 
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cniPTER been made by Mr. Bonsall j and they accorded so well with our 
subsequent surveys as to trace for us the outline of the coast with 
great certainty. * 

The out- If the reader has had the patience to follow the pathway of our 
little brig, he has perceived that at Befuge Harbour, our first 
asylum, a marked change takes place in the line of direction of the 
coast. From Cape Alexander, which may be regarded as tlie 
westernmost cape of Greenland, the shore runs nearly north and 
south, like the broad channel of which it is the boundary ; but on 
reaching Befuge Inlet it bends nearly at a right angle, and follows 
on from west to east till it has passed the 65th degree of longi- 
tude. Between Cape Alexander and the inlet it is broken by tw’f) 
Indentations, the first of them near the Etah settlement, which 
was visited in 1855 by the Bescue Expedition under Lieutenant 
Hartstene, and which bears on my charts the name of that noble - 
spirited commander; the other remembered by us as Lifebojit 
Cove. In both of these the glaciers descend to the water-line, 
from an interior of lofty, rock-clad hills.“ 

Head- Tlie coast-liiie is diversified, however, by numerous water-worn 
headlands,^® which, on reaching Cape Hatherton, decline into 
rolling liills,®^ their margins studded with islands, whicli arc the 
favourite breeding-places of the cider, the glaucous gull, and the 
torn. Cape Hatherton rises boldly above these, a mass of por- 
pliyritic rock.^® 

After leaving Befuge Harbour, 1;lie features of the coast undergo 
a change. There are no deep bays or discharging glaciers ; and 
it is only as we approach Bensselaer Harbour, w'here the shore- 
line begins to incline once more to the north, that the deep recesses 
and ice-lined fiords make their appearance again. 

Oeoiogicai The geological structure changes also,®® and the cliffs begin to 
stiucture. seiics of Varied and picturesque outlines along the coast, 

that scarcely require the aid of imagination to trace in them the 
. ruins cf architectural structure. They come down boldly to the 
shore-line, their summits rising sometimes more than a thousand 
feet above the eye, and the long cones of rubbish at their base 
mingling themselves with the ice-foot." 

The coast retains the same character as far as the Great 
Glacier. It is indented by four great bays, all of them communi- 
cating with deep gorges, which are watered by streams from the 
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interior ice-fields ; yet none of them exhibit glaciers of any magni- chaptbr 
tilde at the water-line. Dallas Bay shows a similar formation, 
and the archipelago beyond Cape Hunter retains k almost without 
change." 

The mean height of the table-land, till it reaches the bed of Mean 
the Great Glacier, may be stated, in round numbers, at 900 
feet, its tallest summit near the water at 1300 and the land, 
rise of the background above the general level at 600 more.** 

The face of tliis stupendous ice-mass, as it defined the coast, 
was everywhere an abrupt and threatening precipice, only broken 
by clefts and deep ravines, giving breadth and interest to its wild 
exjuession. 

The most picturesque portion of the North Greenland coast is 
to be found after leaving Caiie George Bussell and approaching 
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Dallas Bay. The. red sandstones contrast most favourably with Contrast of 
the blank whiteness, associating the cold tints of the dreary Arctic 
landscape with the warm colouring of more southern lands. The 
seasons have acted on the differant hiyers of the cliff so as to give 
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ciiAPTKR them the appearance of jointed masonry, and the nan*ow line of 
greenstone at the top caps them with well-simulated battlements. 
Three One of these interesting freaks of nature became known to us 
Brother “Three Brother Turrets.” 

sloping rubbish at the foot of the coast-wall led up, like 
an artificial causeway, to a gorge that was streaming at noon-day 
with the southern sun, while everywhere else the rock stood out 
In the blackest shadow. Just at the edge of this bright opening 
rose the dreamy semblance of a castle, flanked with triple towers, 
completely isolated and defined. These were the “ Three Brother 
Turrets.” 

I was still more struck with another of the same sort, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of my halting-ground beyond Sunny 
Gorge, to the north of latitude 79°. A single clifl^ of greenstone, 
marked by the slaty limestone that once encased it, rears itself 
from a crumbled base of sandstones, like the boldly chiselled ram- 
part of an ancient city. At its northern extremity, on the brink 
of a deep ravine which has worn its way among the mins, there 
A natural stands a Solitary column, or minaret-tower, as sharply finished as 
tower* if it had been cast for the Place Vendee. Yet the length of the 
shaft alone is 480 feet, and it rises on a plinth or pedestal itself 
280 feet high. 

I remember well the emotions of my party as it first broke 
upon our view. Cold and sick as I was, I brought back a sketch 
of it, which may have interest for ^the reader, though it scarcely 
suggests the imposing dignity of this magnificent landmark. Those 
who are happily familiar with the writings of Tennyson, and have 
communed with his spirit in the solitudes of a wilderness, will 
apprehend the impulse that inscribed the scene Vith his name. 

Tiui arciii- Still beyond this comes the archipelago which bears the name 
pUugo. Qf studded with the names of those on board of her who 

adhered to all the fortunes of the expedition ; and at its eastern 
capo spreads out the. Great Glacier of Humboldt. My recollec- 
tions of this glaHer are very distinct. The day was beautifully 
clear on which I firat saw it, and I have a number of sketches 
made as we drove along in view of its magnificent face. They 
disappoint me, giving too much white surface and badly-fading 
distances, the grandeur of the few bold and simple lines of nature 
being almost entirely lost. 
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I will not attempt to do better by florid description. IMen only ohaptkr 
rhapsodize about Niagara and the ocean. My notes spefik simply 
of the ‘‘ long, ever-shining line of cliff diminished to a well-pointed Dcscrip- 

, . , . « 1 . « 1 /. T X • • tlonotthe 

wedge in the perspective ; and again, of “ the face oi glistening ice, Great 
sweeping in a long curve from the low interior, the facets in front 
intensely illuminated by the sun.” But this line of cliff rose 
in solid glassy wall 300 feet above the water-level, with an 
unknown, unfathomable depth below it; and its curved face, 60 
miles in length from Cape Agassiz to Cape Forbes, vanished into 
unknown space at not more than a single day’s railroad-travel from 
the Pole. The interior with which it communicated, and from 
which it issued, was an unsurveyed irver de glace, an ice-ocean, to the 
eye of boundless dimensions.^ 

It was in full sight — the mighty crystal bridge which connects 
the two continents of America and Greenland. I say continents ; 
for Greenland, however insulated it may ultimately prove to be, is in 
mass strictly continental. Its least possible axis, measured from rts axi^ 
Cape Farewell to the line of this glacier, in the neiglibourhood 
of the 80th parallel gives a length of more than 1200 miles, not 
materially less than that of Australia, from its northern to its 
southern cape.** 

Imagine, now, the centre of such a continent, occupied through 
nearly its whole extent by a deep, unbroken sea of ice, that gathers 
perennial increase from the water-shed of vast snow-covered moun- 
tains and all the precipitatiotis of the atmosphere upon its own 
surface. Imagine this, moving onward like a great glacial river, its motion 
seeking outlets at every fiord and valley, rolling icy cataracts into 
the Atlantic and Greenland seas ; and, having at last reached the 
northern limit of the land that has borne it up, pouring out a mighty 
frozen torrent into unknown Arctic space." 

It is thus, and only thus, that we must form a just conception 
of a phenomenon like this Great Glacier. I had looked in my 
own mind for such an appearance, should I ever be fortunate enough 
to reach the northern coast of Greenland. But now that it was 
before me, I could hardly realize it I had recognised, in my quiet 
library at home, the beautiful analogies which Forbes and Studer 
have developed between the glacier and the river; but I could not 
comprehend at first this complete substitution of ice for water. 

It was slowly that the conviction dawned on me that I was 
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A MOVING MASS OF ICE. 


CHAPTER looking upon the counterpart of the great river-system of Arctic 
x^m. Americfi. Yet here were no water-feeders from the south. 

The Every particle of moisture had its origin within the Polar circle, and 
part oHiie convcrtcd into ice. There were no vast alluvions, no 

great forest or animal traces borne down by liquid torrents. Here was 

river svs* * * 

tern. * a plastic, moving, semi-solid mass, obliterating life, swallowing 
rocks and islands, and ploughing its way with irresistible marcli 
through tlie crust of an investing sea. 
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CHAPTER. XIX. 

PROGRESS OP THE PARTY — PROSTRATION— DALLAS BAT— DEATH OP SCHIT- 

BERT— THE BRIG IN MAT — PROGRESS OP SPRING— M'GARY*S RETURN — 

DR. hates’s PARTY — EQUIPMENT — SOHUBERT’s FUNERAL. 

“ It is now the 20th of May, and for the first time, I am chapter 

able, propped up by pillows and surrounded by sick messmates, 11 

to note the fact that we have faded again to force the passage to 
the north. 

“ Godfrey and myself overtook the advance party under M‘Gary 
two days after leaving the brig. Our dogs were in fair travelling 
condition, and, except snow-blindness, there seemed to be no draw- 
back to our efficiency. In crossing Marshall Bay we found the involved 
snow so accumulated in drifts that, with all our efforts to pick 
out a track, we became involved ; we could not force our sledges 
through. Wc were forced to unload, and carry forward the cargo 
on our backs, beating a path for the dogs to follow in. In this 
way wo plodded on to the opposite headland, Cape William Wood, 
where tlie waters of Mary Mintum River, which had delayed the 
freezing of the ice, gave us a long reach of level travel. We then 
made a better rate ; and our days’ marches were such as to carry 
us by the 4th of May nearly to the glacier, 

“ This progress, however, was dearly earned. AS early as the Reappenr- 
3d of May the winter’s scurvy reappeared painfully among our 
party. As we struggled through the snow along the Greenland 
coast we sank up to our middle ; and the dogs, floundering about, 
were so buried as to preclude any attempts at hauling. Tlus ex- 
cessive snow-deposit seemed to be due to the precipitation of cold 
condensing wind suddenly wafted from the neighbouring glacier ; 
for at Rensselaer Harbour we had only four inches of general 
snow depth. It obliged us to unload our sledges againt cany 
their cargo, — a labour wliich resulted in dropsical swellings, with 
•painful prostration. Here three of the party were taken with 
snow-blindness, and George Stephenson had to he condemned as 
unfit for travel altogether, on account of chest-symptoms accom- 
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onAPTKa panying his scorbutic troubles. On the 4tli Thomas Hickey also^ 
gave in, although not quite disabled for labour at the track-lines. 

“ Perhaps we would still have got on ; but, to crown all, we 
found that the bears had effected an entrance into our peinmican 
casks, and destroyed our chances of reinforcing our provisions at 
I'fie caches thc several caches. This great calamity was certainly inevitable ; 
ihB*beari simple justice to the officers under whose charge the pro- 

vision depots were constructed, to say that no means in their 
power could have prevented the result. The pemmican was 
covered with blocks of stone which it had required the labour of 
three men to adjust ; but the extraordinary strength of the bear 
had enabled him to force aside the heaviest rocks, and his pawing 
had broken the iron casks which held our pemmican literally into 
(diips. Our alcohol cask, which it had cost me a separate and 
special journey in the late fall to deposit, was so completely de- 
stroyed that we could not find a stave of it. 

“ Off Cape James Kent, about eight miles from ‘ Sunny Gorge,^ 
while taking an observation for latitude, I was myself seized with a 
Illness sudden pain, and fainted. My limbs became rigid, and certain ob- 
Sgue^und ^cure tctanoid symptoms of our late winter’s enemy disclosed them- 
coid. selves. In this condition I was unable to make more than nine miles 
a-day. I was strapped upon the sledge, and the march continued as 
usual ; but my powers diminished so rapidly that I could not resist 
even the otherwise comfortable temperament of 6° below zero. My 
left foot becoming frozen up to the metatarsal joint, caused a vexa- 
tious delay ; and the same night it became evident that the immova- 
bility of my limbs was due to dropsical effusion. 

Entire “ On the 5th, becoming delirious, and fainting every time that I 
was taken from the tent to the sledge, I succumbed entirely. I ap- 
pend the report of our surgeon, made upon my return. This will best 
exhibit the diseased condition of myself and party, and explain, in 
stronger terras than I can allow myself to us^ the extent of my 
efforts to contend against it." 

“ My comrades would kindly persuade me that, even had I con- 
tinued sound, we could not have proceeded on our journey. The 
snows were very heavy, and increasing as we went ; some of the 
drifts perfectly impassable, and the level floes often four feet deep 
in yielding snow. Tlie scurvy had already broken out among the 
men, with symptoms like my ownj and Morton, our strongest 
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man, was beginning to give way. It is the reverse of comfort to chapter 
me that they shared my weakness. All that I should remember 
with pleasurable feeling is, that to five brave meti, Morton, Riley, 

Hickey, Stephenson, and Hans, themselves scarcely able to travel, netuoi. 

I owe iny preservation. They carried me back by forced marches, 
after cacheing our stores and India-rubber boat near Dallas Bay, 
in lat. 79®.5, Ion. 66°. 



AFPROACniNO DALLAS DAT. 


“ I was taken into the brig on the 14th. Since then, fluctuat- Prospect of 
ing between life and death, I have by the blessing of God reached 
the present date, and see feebly in prospect my recovery. Dr. 

Hayes regards my attack as one of scurvy, complicated by typhoid 
fever. George Stephenson is similarly afiected. Our worst 
symptoms are dropsical effusion and night-sweats. 

“ May 22, Monday , — Let me, if I can, make up my record for 
the time I have been away or on my back. 

“ Poor Schubert is gone. Our gallant, merry-hearted companion Death of 
left us some ten days ago, for, I trust, a more genial world. It is ‘‘ 
sad, in this dreary little homestead of ours, to miss his contented 
face and the joyous troll of his ballads. 

“The health of the rest has, if anything, improved. Their 
compleidons show the influence of sunlight, and I think several 
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OHA.PTER have a firmer and more elastic step. Stephenson and Thomas are 
the only two beside myself who are likely to suffer permanently 
from the effects of our break-down. Bad scurvy both : symptoms 
still serious. 

“ Before setting out, a month ago, on a journey that should have 
extended into the middle of June, I had broken up the establish- 
ment of Butler Island, and placed all the stores around the brig, 
upon the heavy ice. My object in this was a double one. First, 
to remove from the Esquimaux the temptation and ability to 
pilfer. Second, to deposit our cargo where it could be re-stowed 
Arrange- by Very few men, if any unforeseen change in the ice made it 
hlHud t^e iiecessary. Mr. Ohlsen, to whose charge the brig was committed, 
'Jiie- had orders to stow the hold slowly, remove the forward liousiiig, 
•and fit up the forecastle for the men to inhabit it again. 

All these he carried out with judgment and energy. I find, upon 
my return, the brig so stowed and refitted that four days would 
prepare us for sea. The quarter-deck alone is now boarded in ; 
and here all the officers and sick are sojourning. The wind makes 
this wooden shanty a somewhat airy retreat ; but, for the health 
of our maimed, scorbutic men, it is infinitely preferable to the less- 
vcntilatcd quarters below. Some of the crew, with one stove, arc 
still in the forecastle, but the old Ciibin is deserted. 

Hans the “ I left Hans as hunter, I gave liim a regular exemption from 
hunter. Other labouT, and a promised present to his lady-love on reach- 
ing Fiskemaes. He signalized his promotion by shooting two 
(leer, TuJekuh, the first yet shot. We have now on hand one hun- 
dred and forty-five pounds of venison, a very gift of grace to our 
diseased crew. But, indeed, we arc not likely to want for whole- 
some food, now tliat the night is gone, which made our need of it 
so pressing. On the first of May those charming little migrants 
the snow-birds, ultima coslicolum, whicli only left us on the 4th of 
November, returned to our ice-crusted rocks, whence they seem 
to ‘ fill the sea and air with their sweet jargoning.* Seal literally 
abound, too. I have learned to prefer tliis flesh to the reindeer’s, at 
least that of the female seal, which has not the fetor of her mate’s. 

‘‘By the 12th, the sjdes of the Advarice were free from snow, 
and her rigging clean and dry. The floe is rapidly undergoing 
its wonderful processes of decay, and the level ice measures but 
six feet in thickness. To-day they report a burgomaster gull 
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seen, one of the earliest but surest indications of returning open chapter 
water. It is not strange, iceJeaguered exiles as we are, that we 
observe and exult in these things. They are the pledges of re- 
newed life, tlie olive-branch of this dreaiy waste : we feel the 
spring in all our pulses. 

“The first thing I did after my return was to send M ‘Gary to the M‘Gary*s 
Life-boat Cove, to see that our boat and its buried provisions were 
secure. He made the journey by dog-sledge in four days, and has 
returned reporting that all is safe : an important help for us, should 
this heavy ice of our more northern prison refuse to release us. 

“ But the pleasantest feature of his journey was the disclosure Discovery 
of open water, extending up in a sort of tongue, with a trend of 
north by cast to within two miles of Refuge Harbour, and there 
widening as it expanded to the south and west. 

“ Indeed, some circumstances which he reports seem to point to 
the existence of a north water all the year round ; and the frequent 
water-skies, fogs, &c., that we have seen to the south-west during 
the winter, go to confirm the fact. The breaking up of the Smith 
Strait's ice commences much earlier than this ; but as yet it has 
not extended further than Littleton Island, where I should, liavc 
wintered if my fall journey had not pointed to the policy of re- 
maining here. The open water undoubtedly has been the cause 
of the retreat of the Esquimaux. Their sledge-tracks have been 
seen all along the land-foot ; but, except a snow-house at Esqui- 
maux Point, we have met nothing which to the uninitiated tra- 
veller Avould indicate tliat they had rested upon this desert coast. 

“ As soon as I had recovered enough to be aware of 'my fitihire, 

I began to devise means for remedying it. But I found the re- 
sources of the party shattered. Pierre had died but a week be- niaeasc 
fore, and his death exerted an unfavourable influence. Tliere were 
only three men able to do duty. Of the officers, Wilson, Brooks, 

Sontag, and Peterson, were knocked up. There was no one except 
Sontag, Hayes, or myself who was qualified to conduct a survey ; 
and, of us three. Dr. Hayes was the only one on his feet. 

“ The quarter to which our remaining observations were to be 
directed lay to the north and east of the Cape Sabine of Captain 
Inglefield. The interruption our progress along the coast of 
Greenland had met from the Great Glacier, and the destmetion of 
our provision-caches by the bears, left a blank for us of the entire 
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CHAPTER northern coast-lina It was necessaiy to ascertain whether the 
furthermost expansion of Smith’s Strait did not find an outlet in 
Object of still more remote channels ; and this became our duty tlie more 
plainly, since our theodolite had shown us that the northern coast 
trended oif to the eastward, and not toward the west, as our 
predecessor had supposed. The angular difference of 60* 
between its bearings on his charts and our owm left me completely 
in the dark as to what might be the condition of this unknown area. 

“ I determined to trust almost entirely to the dogs for our 
travel in the future, and to send our parties of exploration, one 
after the other, as rapidly as the strength and refreshing of our 
team would permit. 

“ Dr. Hayes was selected for that purpose ; and I satisfied my 
self that, ‘v(dth a little assistance from my comrades, I could be 
carried round to the cots of the sick, and so avail myself of his 
services in the field. 

“ He was a perfectly fresh man, not having yet undertaken a 
journey. I gave him a team and my best driver, William God- 
frey, He is to cross Smith’s Straits above the inlet, and make 
nr. as npar as may be a straight course for Cape Sabine. My opinion 
rou^r keeping well south he will find the ice less clogged and 
easier sledging. Our experience proves, I think, that the transit 
of this broken area must be most impeded as we approach the 
glacier. The immense discharge of icebergs cannot fail to break 
it up seriously for travel 

Equip- “ I gave him the small sledge which was built by Mr. Ohlscn. 
nieiit rpjjg sufiaciciitly thawcd to make it almost unnecessary 

to use fire as a means of obtaining water : they could therefore 
dispense with tallow or alcohol, and were able to carry pemmican 
in larger quantities. Their sleeping-bags were a very neat article 
of a light reindeer-skin. The dogs were in excellent condition 
too, no longer foot-sore, but well rested and completely broken, 
including the four from the Esquimaux, animals of great power 
and size. Two of these, the stylish leaders of the team, a span 
of thoroughly wolfish iron-grays, have the most powerful and 
wild-beast-like bound that I have seen in animals of their kind. 

“ I made up the orders of the party on the 19th, the first day 
that I was able to mature a plan ; and with commendable zeal 
they left the brig on the 20th. 
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May 23, Tuesday. — They li<avc had superb weather, thank chapter 
Heaven ! — a profusion of tJie most genial sunshine, bringing out 
the seals in crowds to bask around their breath ing-holes. A ^eaia 

appear* 

litamiigan was killed to-day, a mal^ with but two brown feathers 
on the back of his little neck to indicate the return of Ids summer 
plumage. 

“ The winter is gone ! The Andromeda has been found on veget.v 
shore under the snow, with tops vegetating and green ! I have a 
shoot of it in my hand. 

“ May 25, Thursday . — Bauds of soft mist hide the tops of the 
hills : the unbroken transparency of last month’s atmosphere has 
disappeared, and the sky has all the ashen or pearly obscurity of 
the Arctic summer. 

May 26, Friday . — I get little done; but I have too much to 
attend to in my weak state to journalize. Thermometer above 
freezing-point, without the sun to-day. * 

“ May 27, Saturday . — Everything showing that the summer The sum- 
changes have commenced. The ice is rapidly losing its integrity, 
and a melting snow has fallen for the last two days, — one of 
those comforting home-snows that we have not seen for so long. 

“ May 28, Sunday . — Our day of rest and devotion. It was a a day of 
fortnight ago last Friday since our poor friend Pierre died. For 
nearly two months he had been struggling against the enemy with 
a resolute will and mirthful spirit, that seemed sure of victory. 

But he sunk in spite of them. 

“ The last offices were rendered to him with the same careful Pierre's 
ceremonial that we observed at Baker’s funeral There were fewer 
to walk in the procession ; but the body was encased in a decent 
pine coffin and carried to Observatory Island, where it was placed 
side by side with that of his messmate. Neither could yet be 
buried ; but it is hardly necessary to say that the frost has em- 
bidined their remains. Dr. Hayes read the chapter from Job 
which has consigned so many to their last resting-place, and a 
little snow was sprinkled upon the face of the coffin. Pierre was 
a volunteer not only of our general expedition, but of the party 
with which he met his death-blow. He was a gallant man, a 
universal favour!^ on board, always singing some Beranger ballad 
or other, and so elastic in his merriment, that even in his last 
sickness he cheered all that were about him.” 
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— CHANGE IN THE FLOE. 

“ May 30, Tuesday . — are gleaning fresh water from the rocks, 
and the icebergs begin to show commencing streamlets. TIic 
great floe is no longer a Sahara, if still a desert. TJie floes are 
wet, and their snow dissolve readily under the warmth of the 
foot, and the old floe begins to shed fresh water into its liollows. 
Puddles of salt water collect around the ice-foot. It is now 
liardly recognisable, — rounded, sunken, broken up with water- 
ptiols overflowing its base. Its diminished crusts are so percolated 
by the saline tides, thut neither tables nor broken fragments unite 
any longer by freezing. It is lessening so rapidly that \ve do not 
fear it any longer as an enemy to the brig. The berg indeed 
vanished long before the sun-thermometers indicated a noon-tern - 
lierature above 32°. 

“ The changes of this ice at temperatures far below the freezing- 
l)oint confirm the views I formed upon ray last cruise as to the 
limited influence of direct thaw. I am convinced that the expan- 
.sion of the ice after the contraction of low temperatures, and the 
infiltrative or endosmometric changes thus induced, — the differing 
temperatures of' sea-water and ice, and their chemical relations, — 
the mechanical action of pressure, collapse, fracture, and disnip- 
tion, — the effects of sun-heated snow-surfaces, falls of warm snow, 
currents, wind, drifts, and wave-action, — all these leave the great 
mass of the Polar ice-surfaces so broken, disintegrated, and reduced, 
when the extreme cold abates, and so changed ^n structure and 
molecular character, that the few weeks of summer thaw have but 
a subsidiary office to perform in completing their destruction. 
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“ Seal of the Hispid variety, the Hetsik of the Esquimaux and chapter 
Danes, grow still more numerous on the level floes, lying 
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cautiously in the sun beside their atluksJ^ By means of the 
Esquimaux stratagem of a white screen pushed forward on a 
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sledge until tlie concealed liunter comes within range, Ilans has 
shot four of them. We have more fresh meat thfin we can eat. 
For the past three weeks we have been living on ptarmigan, 
rabbits, two reindeer, and seal. 

“ They are fast curing our scurvy. With all these resources, — 
coining to our relief so suddenly too, — how can my thoughts turn 
despairingly to poor Franklin and his crew ? 

. Can they have survived 1 No man can answer with cer- 
tainty j but no man without presumption can answer in the negative. 

“If, four months ago, — surrounded by darkness and bowed 
down by disease, — I had been asked the question, I would have 
turned toward the black hills and the frozen sea, and responded in 
sympathy with them, ‘ No.* But with the return of light a savage 
people come down upon us, destitute of any but the rudest appli- 
ances of the chase, who were fattening on the most wholesome 
iliet of the region, only forty miles from our anchorage, while I 
was denouncing its scarcity. 

“ For Franklin eveiything depends upon locality ; but, from 
what I can see of Arctic exploration thus far, it would be hard to 
find a circle of fifty miles’ diameter entirely destitute of animal 
resources. The most solid winter-ice is open here and there in 
pools and patches worn by currents and tides. Such were the 
open spaces that Parry found in Wellington Channel; such are the 
stream-holes (stromliols) of the Greenland coast, the polynia of the 
Ilussians ; and such we have ourselves found in the most rigorous 
cold of all. 

“ To these spots the seal, the walrus, and tlie early birds crowd 
in numbers. One which kept open, as we find from the Esqui- 
maux, at Littleton Island, only forty miles from us, sustained tlirec 
families last winter until the opening of the north water. Now, 
if we have been entirely supported for the past three weeks by the 
hunting of a single man, — seal-meat alone being plentiful enough 
to subsist us till we turn homeward, — certainly a party of tolerably 
skilful hunters might lay up an abundant stock for the winter. As 
it is, we are making caches of meat under the snow, to prevent it 
spoiling on our hands, in the very spot which a few days ago I 
described as a Sahara. And, indeed, it was so fur nine whole 
months, when this flood of animal life burst upon us like fountains 
of water and pastures and date-trees in a southern desert. 
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“ I liave undergone one change in opinion. It is of tlie ability cnAi*TKjt 
of Eurox^eans or Americans to inure themselves to an ultra-Arctic 
climate. God forbid, indeed, that civilized man f.hould be ex])()sed 
for successive years to this blighting darkness ! but around the circle men 
Arctic circle, even as high as 72*^, wlierc cold and cold only is to 
be encountered, men may be acclimatized, for there is light enough tized. 
for out door labour. 

“Of tlie one hundred and thirty-six picked men of Sir Jolm 
Franklin in 1840, Northern Orkney men, Greenland whalers, so 
many young and hardy constitutions, with so much intelligent 
experience to guide them, I cannot realize that sonic may not yet 
be alive ; that some small stpiad or squads, aided or not aided by 
the Esquimaux of the expedition, may not liavc found a hunting- 
ground, and laid iqi from summer to summer enough of fuel and 
food and seal skins to brave three or oven four more winters in 
succession. 

“ I speak of the miracle of this bountiful fair season. I could 
hardly have been much more surprised if thc.se black rocks, instead 
of sending out upon our solitude the late inroad of yelling Esqui- 
maux, had scut us naturalized Saxons. Two of our party at first 
ftim ied they wei-e such. 

“ 4410 mysterious compensatitms by wliieh we adapt oursclvi's Compen- 
to climate arc more striking here than in the tropics. In the 
Polar zone the assault is immediate and sudden, and, unlike the aiapt our- 
iiisidioii.s fatality of liot countries, produces its results rapidly. It cUmatc° 
requires hardly a single winter to tell who are to be the heat- 
luaking and a(;climatized men. Petersen, for instance, who has 
resided for two years at Uperiiavik, seldom enters a room w’ith a 
fire. Another of our xmrty, George llilcy, witli a vigorous consti- 
tution, established habits of free exposure, and active, cheerful tem- 
])ei jiment, lias so inured himself to the cold that he sleeps on our 
.sledge-journeys W'ithout a blanket or any other covering than his 
w'alking-suit, while the outside temperature is 30^^ below zero. 

Tlie half-breeds of the coast rival the Esquimaux in tlicir powers of 
endurance. 

“ There must he many such men with Franklin. The North 
British sailors of the Greenland seal and wdiale fisheries I look 
upon as inferior to none in capacity to resist the Arctic climates. 

“ My mind never reahzes the complete catiistrophe, the destrue- 
K 
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CHAPTER tion of all Franklin’s crews. I picture them to myself broken into 
detachments, and my mind fixes itself on one little group of some 
Hopes of thirty, who have found the open spot of some tidal eddy, and, under 
FrlSiu’s the teachings of an Es<[uiinaiix, or perhaps one of their own Crcen- 
partj- land whalers, have set bravely to work, and trapped the fox, speared 
the bear, and killed the sejil and walrus and whale. I think of 
them ever with hope. I sicken not to be able to reach them. 

“ It is a year ago to-day since we left New York. I am not as 
sanguine as I was then : time and cxpciicnce have chastened me. 
There is cvcrytliing about me to check enthusiasm and moderate 
hope. I am here in forced inaction, a broken-down man, oppressed 
by cares, with many dangers before me, and still under the slnidow 
of a hard wearing winter, which Inis crushed two of my best assc)- 
ciates. Here, on the spot, after two unavailing expeditions of 
search, I hold my opinions unchanged ; and I record them as a 
matter of duty upon a manuscript which may speak the truth 
when I can do so no longer. 

June 1, Thursday . — At ten o’clock this morning the wail of 
i:etuiii()f the dogs outside announced the return of Dr. TJayes and William 
Dr. Hayed. (Jodfrcy. Both of them were completely snow-blind, and the doctor 
lind to be led to my bedside to make his report. In fact, so ex- 
hausted was ho, that in spite of my anxiety I forbore to question 
him until he had rested. I venture to say, that both he and his 
companion well remember their astonishing performance over stewed 
apples and seal-meat. 

“ The dogs were not so foot-sore as might have been expected ; 
but two of them, including poor little Jenny, were completely 
knocked up. All attention was bestowed upon these indispensable 
essentials of Arctic search, and soon they were more happy than 
their masters.” 

DR. HAYKS’S .FoURNEY, 

Dr Dr. Hayes made a due north line on leaving the brig ; but, 

roSr* encountering the “squeezed ices” of my own party in March, he 
wisely worked to the eastward. I had atlvised him to descend to 
Smith’s Sound, under a conviction that the icebergs there would 
be less numerous, and that the diminished distance from land to 
land would make his transit more easy. But he managed to effect 
the object by a less circuitous route than I had anticipated j for, 
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although he made but fifteen miles on the 20th, he emerged the chapter 
next day from the heavy ice, and made at least fifty. On this day 
liis inei'idian observation gave the latitude of TO"* 8' G", and from 
a large berg he sighted many points of the coast. 

On the 22d he encountered a wall of hummocks, exceeding 20 
feet in height, and extending in a long line to the north-east. 

After vain attempts to force them, becoming embarrassed in Entmijrjid 
fragmentary ice, worn, to use his own words, into “ deep pits and 
valleys,” he was obliged to camp, surrounded by masses of the 
wildest character, some of them 30 feet in height. 

The next three days were spent in struggles through this broken 
plain ; fogs sometimes embarrassed them, but at intervals land 
could be seen to the north-west. On the 27th they reached the 
north side of the bay, passing over but few miles of new and 
unbroken floe. 

The excessively broken and rugged character of tliis ice they had cause of 
encountered must be due to the discharges from the Great Glacier 
of Humboldt, which arrest the floes, and make them liable to ex- 
cessive disruptivm under the influence of winds and currents. 
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Dr. Hayes told me, that in many places they could not have 
advanced a step but for the dogs. Deep cavities filled with snow 
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. intervened betAveen lines of ice-barricades, making tlieir travel as 
slow and tedious as the same obstructions bad done to the party 
of poor Brooks liefore tlieir eventful rescue last IMarch. 

Tlieir course was now extremely tortuous ; for although from 
from the headlands of Bensselaer Karbour to the point Avhich they 
first reached on the northern coast was not more than ninety miles 
as the crow flies, yet by the dead reckoning of the pai ty they must 
have had an actual travel of two hundred and seventy. 

For the details of tliis passage I refer the reader to the aj)[)ended 
report of i)r. lIa 3 Ts. Jlis gravest and most insurmountable diffi- 
culty was snow- blindness, which so affected him that for some time 
lie was not able to use tlic sextant. His journal-entry, referring 
to the 2.‘ld, while tangled in the ice, sa 3 ^s, “I was so snow-blind 
tliat T could not see ; and as riding, owing to the jaded condition 
of the dogs, was seldom possible, w'e were obliged to lay-to.” 

It was not until the ioth tliat their e^'esight was siifiiciently 
restored to enable tliem to push on. Tn these devious and un- 
troildcn ice-fields even the instinct of the dogs would have been 
of little avail to direct their course. It was well for the jiarty that 
din ing this compulsoiy halt the temperatures were mihl and endur- 
able. From their station of the 25th thty obtained reliable sights 
of the coast, trending to the northward and eastward, and a reliable 
detenn illation of latitude, in 70^ 24' 4". A fine headland, bearing 
nearly" due north-west, I named C/ape Hayes, in commemoration 
of the gentleman who discovered it. 

Instead, however, of making for the land, which could not have 
aided their survey, they followed the outer ice, at the same time 
edging in toward a lofty bluff wffiosc position they had determined 
b}" intersection. They hoped here to effect a landing, but encoun- 
tered a fresh zone of broken ice in the attempt. The hummocks 
could not be turned. The sledge had to be lifted over them by 
main strength, ami it required the most painful efforts of the whole 
party to liberate it from the snow betw'cen them. 

On the 2Gth, disasters accumulated. William Godfrey, one of 
the sturdiest travellers, broke down ; and the dogs, the indispen- 
sable reliance of the par^V, were in bad working trim. The rude 
harness, always apt to become tangled and broken, had been 
mended so often and with such imperfect means as to be scarcely 
serviceable. 
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Tills e\al would seem the annoyance of an hour to the travellers ofiai'tkr 
in a stage-coach, but to a sledge-party on the ice-waste it is the 
gravest that can he conceived. The Esquimaux dog, as I before Jiamessof 
mentioned, is driven by a single trace, a long thin thong of seal or tL-am 
walrus hide, which passes from his chest over his haunches to the 
sledge. The team is always driven abreast, and the traces are of 
course tangling and twisting themselves up incessantly, as the 
half- wild or terrified brutes bound right or left from their pre- 
scribed positimis. The consequence is, that the scncii or nine or 
fourteen lines have a marvellous ajditude at knotting themselves 
up beyond the reach of skill and patience. If the weather is 
warm enough to thaw the snow, they become utterly soft and 
flaccid, and the naked hand, if a])]>lied ingeniously, may dispense 
with a resort to the Gordian ]>roccss ; but in the severe cold, 

.su(‘h as 1 experienced in my inter journeys of 18/)!, the knife is 
often the only appliance, -an unsafe one if invoked too often, for 
every new atta(;hnieiit shortens your harness, and you may end by 
drawing your dogs so close that they cannot tudl. 1 have been Trial of 
obliged to halt ami camp on the oi)cn floe, till I could renew 
enough of warmth and energy and patience to disentangle the 
knots of my harm'ss. Oh, how chantably have 1 remembered 
Doctor Slop ! 

It was only aft(‘r a]*propnating an undue share of his seal-skin Mun.img 
breeches that the leader of the ])arty succeeded in patching up his 
mutilated dog-lines. lie ^^as i>*wardc<l, however, for he shortly 
after found an old floe, over which his sledge ])assed happily to 
the north coast. It was the first time that any of our parties had 
succeedcil in penetrating the area to the north. The ice had 
baffled three organize*! foot-])arties. It couhl certainly never have 
been traversed without the aid of dogs } but it is equally certain 
tliat the effort must again have failed, even with their aid, but for 
the energy and determination of Dr. Hayes, and the endurance of 
his partner, Wdliam Godfrey. The latitude by observation wa.s 
7i)° 4/)' N., the longitude Gl)° 12' W. The coast here trended 
more to the westward than it luid done. It was sighted for thii-ty 
miles to the northward and eastward. This was the culminating 
l>oint of his suiwcy, beyond which his observations did not extend. 

Two large headlands. Capes Jose]»h Leidy and John Frazer, indi- 
e ate it. Frazer. 
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CHAPTKR Tlie clifts were of mingled limestone and santlstone, coirespond- 
iiig to those on tlic southern side of Peabody Pay. To the north 
obey exceeded 2000 feet in height, wliile to the southward they 
dimished to 1200. The ice-foot varied from 50 to 150 feet in 
widtli, and stood out against the dark debris thrown down by 
the cliffs in a clean naked shelf of dazzling white. 

The party spent the 28th in mending the sledge, wliich was 
tiiL siedj,-o. hi*okon, and feeding up their dogs for a renewal of the 

journey. But, their provisions being limited, Dr. Ifjiycs did not 
deem himseir ju.stified in conthiuing to the north, lie determined 
to follow and sm*vey tL*e coast toward Cape Sabine. 

II is pemmican w'as reduced to eighteen pounds; there was 
ap])arently no hope of dermug resources from the hunt ; and tlie 
coasts were even more covered wdth snow than those he had left on 
Forcnito thii southern side, llis return was a thing of necessity, 
letiujj. course of the jjarty to the westward along the land-ice w’as 

interrupted by a large indentation, which they had seen and 
charted while approaching the cojist. It is the same which £ 
surveyed in April 1855, and which now bears the name of the 
Dobbin Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Dobbin. Dr. Hayes discoverotl two 
islands near its entrance. He saw also on its south-westeni side a 
lofty ])yramid, truncated at its summit, which corresponded both 
in its bearings and position with the survey of my April 
journey. 

The hitter ]K)rtion of Dr. Hjiyes’s journey was full of incident. 
The land-ice was travelled for a while at the rate of five or six 
miles an hour ; but, after cros.sing Dobbin Bay, the snows were an 
unexpected impediment, .and the ice-foot was so clogged that they 
made but fifteen miles from camp to camp on the fioes. After 
CRpe fixing the position ot Cape S.abine, .and connecting it with the 
newly-discovered coast-line to the north and east, he picpared to 
cross the bay further to the south. 

Mo.st providentially they found this passage free from bergs ; 
but their provisions 'were ne.arly gone, and their dogs were 
exhausted. They threw away their sleeping-b.ags, which 
were of reindeer-skin and weighed .about twelve pounds eacli, 
and abandoned, besides, clothing enough to make up a reduction 
in weight of nearly fifty pounds. With their load so lightened, 
they were emabled to make good the crossing of the bay. They 
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landed at Peter Force Bay, and reached tlie brig on the 1st of chapter 
June, 

TliLs journey connected the nortliem coast with tlie survey of 
my predecessor j but it disclosed no channel or any form of exit 
from this bay. 

It convinced me, however, that such a channel must exist; for 
this great curve c(^uld be no cul-de-sac. Even Avere my <>bscrva- 
tions since my first fall journey of 8cptcmber 1853, not decisive 
on this head, the genci-al movement of the icebergs, the character 
of the tides, and the ccpially sure analogies of physical gcogi-aphy, 
would point unmistakably to such a conclusion. 

'J’o verily it, T at once commenced the organization of a double a new 
])artv. This, which is called in my Report the North-cast l^irty, 
was to be assisted by dogs, but was to be subsisted as far as the 
(Ireat dlaeier by provisions carried by a foot-party in advance. 

For the continuation of my plans 1 again refer to my journal. 

“ Jime 2, Fruhuj , — There is still this hundred miles wanting to 
the north- w’cst to complete our entire circuit of Jiis frozen w’ater. 

'fhis is to be the field for our ii(*xt ])arty. 1 am at some loss how 
to organize it. For myself, I am down with scurvy. Dr. Ifayes is 
just from the field, worn-out and snow-blind. Ills health-roll me health 
niiikes a sorry parade. It runs thus : — 


Oncers. 


loll of Dr. 
Iliiycs'E 

jMMty. 


Mil. Urooks Unhealed 

]\Iii. "NYilson ^ do. 

Mr. Sontao Down with scurvj', 

Mr. Honsall Scurvy knee, hut mending. 

Mr. Petersen Ucncral scurvy. 

kill, Goodfei.low Scurvy. 

Mu. OiiLSEN Well. 

Mr. M^Uarv Well. 


William Morton 

Thomas Hickey 

GEORaE WiiirpLK 

John Hlakk T 

Hans Ciustian 

Gkoroe Kiley 

George Stephenson 
William Gojjprky.... 


Nearly recovered. 

Well. 

Scurvy. 

Scurvy. 

Well. 

Sound. 

Scurvy from last journey. 

Snow- blind. 


“ Jam 3, Saturday. — M‘Gary, Bousall, Hickey, and Riley were 
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ciiAPTKR detailed for the first section of the new parties : they will he 
accomi>aiiied by ISforton, who has orders to keep hiirjself as fre.*^)’ 
as possible, so as to enter on Jiis own line of search to the greatest 
j)Ossible advantiige. Ikecj) ITaiis a while to recruit the dogs, and 
do the hunting and locomotion generally for the i*est of us ; but I 
shall soon let him follow, unless things grow so much worse on 
board as to make it impossible. 

Route. “ They start light, with a large thirteen-feet sledge, arranged 
with broad runners on account of the snow, and arc to pursue my 
own last track, feeding at the caches wdiich I de})Osited, and aiming 
directly for the glacier barrier on the Greenland side. JTerc, sus- 
tainetl as I hope by the remnants of the great cache of last fall, 
they will survey and attempt to scale the ice, to look into the 
interior of the great Trier de glace. 

“My notion is, that the drift to the southward both of berg and 
floe, not being reinforced from the glacier, may leave an interval 
of smooth frozen ice; but if this route should fail, there ought 
still to bo a chance by sheering to the southwaid and westw^ard 
and looking out for openings among the hummocks. 

“ I am intensely anxious that this ])arty should succeed; it is 
my last throw. They have all iny views, and I believe they W'ill 
carry tlnun out unless overruled by a high(*r j)ower. 

Arrange- “ Their orders are, to carry the sledge forward as far as the bas<‘ 

ments. Great Glacier, and fill up their juovisions from the cache of 

my own ]>arty of last ISlay. Jlan.s wdll then join them with th(i 
dogs; and, while M‘Gary and three men attempt to scale atid 
survey the glacier, Aforton and llans will push to the north actross 
the bay witli the dog-sledge, and a<lvancc along the more distant 
coast. Both divisions are j^i'ovided with clamjjers, to steady 
tluMu and their sledge . on the irregular ice-surfaces; but I am not 
without a}>i»rehcnsions that, with all their efi* rts, the glacier can- 
not be surmounted. 

“ In this event, the main reliance must be on Mr. Alorton. lie 
he takes with him a sextant, artificial horizon, and pocket chrono- 
meter, and has intelligence, courage, and the spiiit of endurance, 
in full measure. He is withal a long-tiicd and trust-worthy fol- 
lower. 

“ June 5, Monday . — Tlie last party arc off ; they left yesterday 
at 2 P.M. I can do nothing more but await the ice-changes 
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that arc to determine for us our liberation or continued irapri- oiiai>tku 
sonment. 

“The sun is sliinin^ bravely, and the teniporaturc feels like a Sunshine, 
homo summer. 

“ A mnderliiKj^ the second migratory land-bird we have seen, 
came to oiir brig to-day, and is now a specimen. 

“ June G, Tuesday . — AVe are a parcel of sick men, alFecting to 
keep ship till our comrades get back. Except Mr. Olilsen and 
Cleorge Whipple, there is not a souml man among us. Thus 
wearily in our Castle of IiidoJencc, for * labour dire it was, and 
weary woe,* we have been watching the changing days, and not- 
ing bird tind insect and vegetable, as it tells us of the coming 
summer. One fly buzzed around AA’^illiam Godfrey’s head to- 
day, — he could not tell what the species was; and Mr. Peter- 
sen brought in a cocoon from which the grub had eaten its way Animnis 
to libei’ty. Hans gives us a seal almost daily, .and for a pass- 
ing luxury we have ptarmigan and hare. The little snow-birds 
have crowded to Butler Island, and their songs penetrate the 
ci-a(;ks of our rude housing. Another sniiic, too, was mercilessly 
shot the vciy day of his aiTival. 

“The andromeda sh'jws green under its rusty winter-dried Grow t, a of 
stems ; the willows .are sapjiy and puffing, their catskins of last 
year dropping off. Draba, lichens, and stellaria, can be detected 
by an eye accustomed to this dormant veget.ation, and the stone- 
ci-ops .are really green and juit^ in their centres; all this under 
the snow. 8o we h.ave .assurance that summer is coming; though 
our tide-hole freezes every night alongside, and the ice-floe seems 
to be as fast as ever. 

“ June 8, Thursday . — Hans brings us in to-day a couple of Suai. 
seal; all of them as yet arc of the Bough or Hispid species. The 
flesh of this seal is c.aten universally by the Danes of Greenland, 

.and is almost the st.aplo diet of the Esquim.aux. AVhen r.aw, it 
has a flabby look, more like coagulated blood than musculfu- fibre; 
cooking gives it a dark soot-colour. It is close-grained, but Sf)ft 
and tender, with a flavour of Lamp-oil — n mere soupqon, how- 
ever, for the blubber, when fresh, is at this season sweet and deli- 
cious. 

“The seal arc shot lying by their athtk or breathing-holes. As 
the season draws near midsummer, they are more approachable; 
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their eyes being so congested by the glare of the sun that they are 
sometimes nearly blind. Strange to say, a few hours’ exposure of 
a recently-killed animal to the sun blisters and destroys the hide; 
or, as the sealers say, cooks it. We have lost several skins in this 
way. Each seal yields a liberal supply of oil, the average thus far 
being five gallons each.” 

Besides tlie Hispid seal, the only species which visited Rensse- 
laer Harbour was the Phoca harbata., the large bearded seal, or 
V8uh of the Esquimaux. I have measured these ten feet in length, 
and eight in circumference, of such unwield}’’ bulk as not un fre- 
quently to be mistaken for the walrus. 

The netsik will not perforate ice of more than one season’s 
growth, <and are looked for, therefore, where there was open water 
the previous year. But tlie bearded seals have no atlnh. They 
depend for respiration upon the accidental chasms in the ice, and 
are found wherever the bergs or floes have been in motion. Tlicy 
are thus more diffused in tlieir range than their sun-basking little 
Ijretliren, who crowd together in communities, and in some places 
absolutely throng the level ices. 

The vs}fk appears a little later than the neisiky and his com- 
ing is looked for anxiously by the Esquimaux. The lines, aihi- 
naky which are made from his skin, are the lightest and strongest 
and most durable of any in use. They are prized by the hunters 
in their contests with the walrus. 

To obtain the atlunak in full perfection, the animal is skinned 
in a spiral, so as to give a continuous coil from head to tail. 
This is carefully chewed by the teeth of the matrons, and after 
being well greased wdth the burnt oil of their lamps, is hung 
up in their huts to season. At the time referred to in my 
journal, Anoatok was completely festooned wdth them. 

On one occasion, while working my way t-oward the Esqui- 
maux huts, I saw a large usnk basking asleep upon the ice. 
Taking off my shoes, I commenced a somewhat refrigerating 
process of stalking, lying upon my belly, and crawling along 
step by step behind tlie little knobs of floe. At last, when I 
was within long rifle shot, the animal gave a sluggisli roll to one 
side, and suddenly lifted his head. The movement was evidently 
independent of me, for he strained his neck in nearly the oppo- 
site direction. Then, for the first time, I found that I had a 
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rival seal-liuiiter in a large bear, who was, on liis belly like niy- oiiaptkk 

self, waiting with commendfible patience and cold feet for a 

chance of nearer approach. a bear 

watchiriK 

liuaL 


FSQl’IMAUX APl'ROACHINO A SEAL. 

What .should I do 1 the be.ar Avas doubtless worth more to a difflcuit 
me than the seal ; but the seal was now within shot, and the 
bear “ a bird in the bush.” Besides, my bullet once invested in 
the seal would leave me defenceless. I might be giving a dinner 
to the bear and saving myself for his dessert. These medita- 
tions were soon brought to a close ; for a second movement of the 
seal so aroused my hunter’s instincts that I pulled the trigger. 

^ly cap alone exploded. Instantly, with a floundering splash, the 
seal descended into the deep, and the bear with three or four 
rapid leaps, stood disconsolately by the place of his descent. For 
a single moment we stared each other in the fiice, and then, with 
that discretion which is the better part of valour, the bear ran off 
in one direction, and I followed his example in the other. 

The generally-received idea of the Polar bear battling with the 
walrus meets little favour among the Esquimaux of Smith’s Straits. 
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ciiAPTKR ^fy own exiierienre is ilirectly adverse to the truth of tlie stoiy. 
The walrus is never out of reach of water, and, in Ills peculiar 
cloincnt, is without a rival. I liavc seen the bear follow the usuk 
by diving; but the tough hi<le and great power of the walrus for- 
bid such an attack. 

oiiservsi- “ Juiif' 0, Frida//. — To-day I was able to walk out upon the floe 
for the first time. My steps were turned to the cibservatory, 
where, close beside the coffins of Baker and Schubert, Sontag was 
at work with the uuifilar, correcting the winter disturbances. Our 
local deviation seems to have con*ected itself; the iron in oiir CJiiii- 
fortless little cell seems to have been so distributed that our results 
were not afrecte<l by it. 

Change oi. “ I was Very much struck by the condition of the floe-ice. 

Hitherto I have been dependent upon the accounts of my mess- 
mates, and believed that the work of thaw was going on with 
extreme rapidity. They are mistaken; we have a late season. 
The ice-foot has not materially changed either in breadth or level, 
and its base has been hardly affected at all, except by the overflow 
of the tides. Tlie floe, though undorgoiug the ordinary molecular 
changes which accompany elevation of temperature^ shows less 
surface change than the Lancaster Sound ices in early May. All 
this, but especially the condition of the i co-foot, wai‘ns me to 
prepare for tlie contingency of not escaping. It is a moment- 
ous Avarning. We have no coal for a second wdritcr here; our 
stock of fresh provisions is utterly exhausted; and our sick nceil 
change, as essential to their recovery. 

I'lants “ The willoAvs are tolerably forward on Butler Island. Poor, 
stunted crawlers, they show their expanded leaflets against the 
grey rocks. Among these Avas the Bear berry (S. uva ursi), know- 
its reputation with the Esouimaux to the south as a remedy for 
scurAy, I gleaned leaves enough for a fcAV scanty mouthfuls. Tlie 
lichens are very consjucuous ; but the mosses and grasses and 
heaths have not yet made their appearance in the little valley 
between the rocks.” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

PROGRESS OP SEASON — PLANTS IN WINTER — BIRDS RETURNINQ — COOU- 
LEARIA--TIIE PLANTS. 

June 10, Saiurdtnj . — Hans was ordered yesterday to hunt in the 

direction of the Esiiuiniaux lints, in the liope of deterniining the 

position of the open ^vatcr. He did not return last nigl it; 

Dr. Hayes and Mr. Olilsen, w'ho were sent after liiin this morning 
with the dog-sledge, found the hardy savage fast asleej) not five 
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miles from the brig. Along side of him was a large iisuk or 
bearded seal {P. Uirbatu), shot, as usual, in the head. He had 
dragged it for seven hours over the ice-foot. The dogs hav- 
ing now recruited, he started light to join Morton at the 
glacier. 

“t/wne 11, Sunday . — Another walk on shore showed me thevopeta 
andromeda in flower, and the saxifrages and cariccs green under 
the dried tufts of last year. This 'rapidly-maturing vegetation 
is of curious interest. The andromeda tetragona had advanced 
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OHAMEK rapidly toward fructification Muthout a corresponding development 
of either stalk or leaflet. In fact, all the heatlis — and there were 
Plants. three species ai*ound our harbour — had a thoroughly moorland ami 
stunted aspect. Instead of the graceful growth which should 
characterize them, they showed only a low, scrubby sod or tuif, yet 
studded with flowers. The spots from which I gathered them 
were well infiltrated with melted snows, and the rocks enclosed 
them so as to aid the solar heat by reverberation. Here, too, 
sileiie and cerathiuiri, as well as tlie cliaracteristic flower-growths 
of the later summer, the poijpy, and sorrel, and saxifrages, were 
already recognisable. 

‘* Few of us at home can realize the protecting value of this 
w’arm coverlet of snow. No eider-down in the cradle of an infant 
is tucked in more kindly than the sleeping- dress of winter about 
this feeble flower-life. The first warm snows of August and Sep- 
tember falling on a tliickly-pleached carpet of grasses, heaths, and 
willows, enshrine the flowery growths which nestle round them in a 
non-conducting air-chamber ; and, as each successive snow increases 
the thickness of the cover, we have, before the intense cold of 
winter sets in, a light cellular bed covered by drift, six, eight, or 
ten feet deep, in which the plant retains its vitality. The frozen 
subsoil does not encroach upon this narrow zone of vegetation. I 
have found in midwinter, in this high latitude of 78° 50', the sur- 
face so nearly moist as to be friable to the touch j and iij)on the 
ice-floes, commencing with a surface temperature of — 30°, I found 
at two feet deep a temperature of — 8°, at four feet +2°, and at 
eight feet +26°. This was on the largest of a range of east and west 
hummock-drifts in the open way of Ccijio Stafford. The glacier 
which we became so familiar with afterward at Etah yields an 
uninterrupted stream throughout the year. 

Conduct- “ experiments prove that the conducting power of the snow 
iiig power is proportioned to its compression by winds, rains, drifts, and coii- 
ofsuow. ggiation. The early spring and late flill and summer snows are 
more cellular and less condensed than the nearly imi)alpable powder 
of winter. The drifts, tht;refl>re, that accumulate during nine 
months of the year, are dispersed in well-defined layers of differ- 
ing density. We have firat the warm cellular snows of fall 
which surround the plant, next the fine impacted snow dust of 
winter, and above these the later humid deposits of the spring. 
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“ It is interesting to observe the effects of this disposition of layers cuapter 
ui^on the safety of tlie vegetable growths below them. These, at 
least in the earlier summer, occupy the inclined slo})es that face 
the sun, and the several strata of snow take of course the same in- 
clination. The consequence is, that as the ujiper snow is dissipated 
by the early thawings, and sinks upon the more compact layer be- 
low, it is to a great extent arrested, and runs off like rain from a 
slope of clay. The plant reposes thus in its ceUular bed, guarded 
from the rush of waters, and protected too from the niglitly frosts 
by the icy roof above it. 

16, Fi'iday. — Two long-tailed ducks {llarelda glacialis) Water 
visited us, evidently seeking their breeding-grounds. They are 
beautiful birds, cither at rest or on the wing. We now have the 
snow-birds, the snipe, the burgomaster gull, and the long-tailed 
duck, enlivening our solitude ; but the snow-birds are the only ones 
in numbers, crowding our rocky islands, and making our sunny 
night-time' musical with home-remembered songs. Of each of 
tlte others we have but a solitary i)air, who seem to have left 
their follows for this far northern mating-ground in order to 
live unmolested. I long for specimens ; but they shall not be 
fired at. 

The ptarmigan show a singular backwardness in assuming the I'lar- 
siimmcr feathering. The male is still entirely white ; except, in 
some specimens, a few brown feathers on the crown of the head. 

The female has made more progress, and is now well coated w ith 
her new i)liimage, the coverts and quill-fcathers still remain white. 

At Uperiiavik, in lat. 73°, they are already in full summer cos- 
tunic. 

June 18, Sunday. — Another j>air of long-tailed ducks passed Ducks and 
over our bay, bound for further breeding-grounds ; we saw also an 
ivoiy-gull and two great northern divers {polymhus glacialis)^ the 
most imposing birds of their tribe. These last flew very high, 
emitting at regular intervals their reed-like ‘kawk.’ 

“ Mr. Ohlsen and Dr. Hayes are off on an overland tramp. T 
sent them to inspect the open water to the southw ard. The im- 
movable state of the ice foot gives me anxiety : last year, a large 
bay above us was closed all summer j and the land-ice, as we find 
it here, is as perennial as the glacier. 

*^June 20, Tuesday. — This morning, to my great surprise^ 
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CHAPTER Petersen brought me quite a handful of scurvy-grass {C. fmestrala). 

111 my fall list of the stinted flora here, it had quite escaped my 
Cochlea- notice. I felt grateful to him for his kindness, and, without the 
affectation of offering it to any one else, ate it at once. Eacli plant 
stood about one inch high, the miniature leaves expanding Ihrough- 
out a little radius of hardly one inch more. Yet, dwarfed as it was, 
the fructifying process was nearly perfected ; the buds already ex- 
panding and nearly ready to burst. We found cochlcaria after- 
ward at Littleton Island, but never in any quantity north of C^ape 
Alexander. Although the melted snows distil freely over the 
darker rocks (porphyries and gieens tones), it is a rare exception to 
note any vegiitablc discoloration of the surface beneath. There 
are few signs of those confervaceoiis growths which are universal as 
high as Upernavik. The nature of this nan-ative does not permit 
me to indulge in matters unconnected with my stoiy : I cite thc'so 
in passing, as among the indications of our high iiortliern lati- 
tude. 

21, Wednesday . — A snow, moist and flaky, melting upon 
our decks, and cleaning up the dingy surface of the great ice-plain 
The sum- ^vilh a new garment. We are at the summer solstice, the day of 
stko."” greatest solar light! Would that tlie tradition ally- verified but 
inctcorologically-disprovcd equinoctial storm could break upon us, 
to destroy the tenacious floes ! 

June 22, Thursday . — The ice changes slowly, but the progress 
of vegetation is excessively rapid. The growth on the rocky gi oup 
near our brig is surprising. 

Elder June 2^, Friday. — The eiders have come back: a pair were 

ducks. the morning, .soon followed by four ducks and drakes. 

The poor things seemed to be seeking breeding-grounds, but tlie 
ice must have scared them. They w'ere flying southward. 

^^June 25, Sunday. — Walked on shore and watched the changes: 
andromeda in flower, poppy and ranunculus the same : saw two snipe 
and some tern. 

“ Mr. Ohlsen returned from a w'alk with Afr. Petersen. They 
saw reindeer, and brought back a noble specimen of the king duck. 
It was a solitaiy male, resplendent with the orange, black, and 
green of his head and neck. 

“ Stephenson is better ; and I think that a marked improvement, 
altliough a slow one, shows itself in all of us. I work the men 
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ligLtly, and allow plenty of basking in the sun. In tbe afternoon cuaptkr 
we walk on shore, to eat such succulent plants as we can find amid 
the snow. The pyrola I have not found, nor the cochlearia, save succulent 
in one spot, and then dwarfed. But we liave the lychnis, the 
young sorrel, the andromeda, the draba, and the willow-bark ; this 
last an excellent tonic, and, in common with all the Arctic vege- 
table astringents, I think, powerfully antiscorbutic.” 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

MB. BONSALL’S BETURN— HM STOBT — THE BBiB IN CAMP — HIS PATE— 
BEARS AT SPORT — THE THAWS. 

“ June 27, Tuesday. — ^M*Qary and Bonsall are back with Hickey 
and Riley. They arrived last evening : stXL well, except that the 
snow has affected their eyesight badly, owing to the scorbutic con- 
dition of their systems. Mr. M‘Qary is entirely blind, and I fear 
will bo found slow to cure. They have done admirably. They 
bring back a continued series of observations, perfectly well kept 
up, for the further authentication of our survey. They had a good 
chronometer, artificial horizon, and sextant, and their results corre- 
spond entirely with those of Mr. Sontag and myself. They are 
connected, too, with the station at Chimney Rock, Cape Thackeray, 
which we have established by theodolite. I may be satisfied now 
with our projection of the Greenland coast. The different locali- 
ties to the south liave been referred to the position of our winter 
harbour, and this has been definitely fixed by the labours of Mr. 
Sontag, our astronomer. We have, therefore, not only a reliable 
base, but a set of primary triangjilations, which, though limited, 
may support the minor field-work of our sextants. 

JOURNEY OF MESSRS. M^GARY AND EONSALL. 

“ They left the brig on the 3d, and reached the Great Glacier on 
the 16th, after only twelve days of travel. They showed great 
judgment in passing the bays j and, although impeded by the 
heavy snows, would have been able to remain much longer in the 
field, but for the destruction of our provision-dep6ts by the bears. 

I am convinced, however, that no efforts of theirs could have 
scaled the Great Glacier ; so that the loss of our provisions, though 
certainly a very serious mishap, cannot be said to have caused their 
failure. They were well provided with pointed staves, foot-clampers, 
and other apparatus for climbing ice ; but, from all they tell me, 
any attempt to scale this stupendous glacial mass would have been 
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madness ; and I am truly glad that they desisted from it before chaptbu 
fatal accident befell them. 

“ Mr Bonsall is making out his report of the daily operations of snow 
this party. It seems that the same heavy snow which had so 
much interfered with my travel in April and May still proved their 
greatest drawback. It was accumulated particularly between the 
headlands of the bays ; and, as it was already it^ected by the warm 
sun, it called for great care in crossing it. They encountered drifts 
which were altogether impenetrable, and in such cases could only 
advance by long circuits, after reconnoitring from the top of ice- 
bergs. 

“ I have tried in vain to find out sonie' good general rule, when Rules for 
traversing the ice near the coast, to avoid the accumulation of snows 
and hummock-ridges. It appears tliat the direct line between 
headland and headland or cape and cape is nearly always ob- 
structed by broken ice ; while in the deep recesses the grounded 
ice is even worse. I prefer a track across the middle of the bay, 
outside of the grounded ices and inside of the hummock-ridges ; 
unless, as sometimes happens, the late fall-ice is to bo found 
extending in level flats outside. 

« This is evidently the season when the bears arc in most abun- 
dance. Their tracks were everywhere, both on shore and upon the 
floes. One of them had the audacity to attempt intruding itself 
upon the party during one of their halts upon the ice ; and Bon- 
sall tells a good stoiy of the manner in which they received and 
returned his salutations. It was about half an hour after midnight, An nn- 
and they were all sleeping away a long day’s fatigue, when M‘Gary 
cither lieard or felt, he could hardly tell which, something that was 
scratching at the. snow immediately by liis head. It waked him 
just enough to allow him to recognise a huge animal actively en- 
gaged in reconnoitring the circuit of the tent. His startled outcry 
aroused his companion-inmates, but without in any degree disturb- 
ing the unwelconie visitor; specially unwelcome at that time and 
place, for ail tlie guns had been left on the sledge, a little dist^ance 
off, and there was not so much as a walking pole inside. There 
was, of course, something of natural confusion in the little council 
of war. The first impulse was to make a rush for the arms ; but 
this was soon decided to be very doubtfully practicable, if at aU ; 
for the bear, having satisfied himself with his observations of the 
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CHiPTBB exterior, now presented himself at the tent-opening. Sundry vol- 
leys of lucifer matches and some impromptu torches of newspaper 
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were fired without alarming him, and, after a little while, he planted 
himself at the doorway and began making his supper upon the 
carcass of a seal which had been shot the day before. 

A sortie “ Tom Hickey was the first to bethink him of the military device 
postera* of a sortie from the postern, and,‘ cutting a hole with his knife, 
crawled out at the rear of the tent. Here' be extricated a boat- 
hook, that formed one of the supporters of the ridge-pole, and 
made it the instrument of a right valorous attack. A blow well 
administered on the nose caused the animal to retreat for the 
moment a few paces beyond the sledge, and Tom, calculating his 
distance nicely, sprang forward, seized a rifle, and fell back in 
safety upon his comrades. In a few seconds more, Mr. Bonsall 
had sent a ball through and through the body of his enemy. 1 
was assured that after this adventure the party adhered to the 
custom I had enjoined, of keeping at all limes a watch and fire- 
arms inside the camping-tent 

The last “ The final cache, which I relied so much upon, was entirely de- 
Swfroyed. stroyed. It had been built with extreme care, of rocks which had 
been assembled by very heavy labour, and adjusted 'with much aid 
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often from capstan-bars as levers. The entire construction was, cuArusE 
so far as our means permitted, most effective and resisting. Yet 
these tigers of the ice seemed to have scarcely encountered an ob- 

•».T -I . .1 . 1 • Btructlon 

stacle. Not a morsal of pemmican remained except in the iron cnuaed iiy 
cases, which, being round with conical ends, defied both claw and 
teeth. They had rolled and pawed them in every direction, toss- 
ing them about like footballs, although over eighty pounds in 
weight. An alcohol-case, strongly iron-bound, was dashed into 
small fragments, and a tin can of liquor mashed and twisted almost 
into a ball. The claws of the beast had perforated the metal, and 
tom it up as with a cold chisel. 

“They were too dainty for salt meats : ground coffee they had an 
evident relish for : old canvas was a favourite for some reason or 
other; even our flag, which had been reared ‘to take possession* of 
the waste, was gnawed down to the very staff. Tliey had made a 
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regular frolic of it ; rolling our bread-barrels over the ice-foot and 
into the broken outside ice ; and, unable to masticate our heavy 
India-rubber cloth, they had tied it up in unimaginable hard 
knots. 

“M‘Gaiy describes the whole area around the cache as marked 
by the weU-wom paths of these animals ; and an adjacent slope of 
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cnApTER ice-covered rock, with an angle of 45°, was so worn and covered 
— with their hair, as to suggest the idea that they had been amusing 
'iT’.e veare* themselves by sliding down it on their haunches. A performance, 
by the way, in which I afterward caught them myself. 

28, Wednesday , — Hans came up with the party on the 

17th. Morton and he are still out. They took a day’s rest; and 

then, ‘following the old tracks,’ as M‘Gary reports, ‘till they were 

clear of the cracks near the islands, pushed northward at double- 

quick time. When last seen, they were both of them walking, for 

the snow was too soft and deep for them to ride with their heavy 

load.* Fine weather, but the ice yields reluctantly.” 

Anxiety While thus watching the indications of advancing summer, my 

for absent mind tumed anxiously to the continued absence of Morton and 
n’iends. 

Hans. We were already beyond the season when travel upon the 
ice was considered practicable by our English predecessors in 
Wellington Channel, and, in spite of the continued solidity around 
us, it was unsafe to presume too much upon our high northern 
position. 

The ice, although seemingly as unbroken as ever, was no longer 
fit for dog-travel; the floes were covered with water-pools, many 
of which could not be forded by our team ; and, as these multiplied 
with the rapidly-advancing thaws, they united one with another, 
chequering the level waste with an interminable repetition of con- 
fluent lakes. These were both embarrassing and dangerous. Our 
little brig was already so thawee^ out where her sides came in 
contact with her icy cradle as to make it dangerous to descend 
without a gangway, and our hunting parties came back wet to the 
skin. 

A joyftii It was, therefore, with no slight joy that on the evening of the 
return. while Walking with Mr. Bonsall, a distant sound of dogs 

caught my ear. These faithful servants generally bayed their full- 
mouthed welcome from afar off, but they always dashed in with 
a wild speed which made their outcry a direct precursor of their 
arrival. Not so these well-worn travellers. 'Hans and Morton 
staggered beside the limping dogs, and poor Jenny was riding as 
a passenger upon the sledge. It was many hours before they 
shared the rest and comfort of our ship. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. . 

MOBTOn’b RETURir— bisnarbative^peabodt bat— through the beros 

— BRIDOIEG THE CHASKS— THE WEST LAND— THE BOOS IK FRIGHT — 

OPEN WATER — THE ICE-FOOT— yCHB POLAR TIDES— CAPES JACKSOK AKD 
MORRIS — THE CHANNEL — ^FREB OF ICE— BIRDS AND PLANTS — BEAR AND 
CUB — THE HUNT— THE DEATH — FRANKLIN AND LAFATETTB — THE ANT- 
ARCTIC FLAG — COURSE OF TIDES— MOUNT PARRY — VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
MOUNTAINS — RESUMf — THE BIRDS APPEAR— THE VEGETATION— THE 

PETREL— CAPE CONSTITUTION— THEORIES OF AN* OPEN SEA ILLUSORY 

DISCOVERIES— CHANGES OF CLIMATE— A SUGGESTION. 

Mr. Morton left tlie brig with the relief party of M‘Gary on chapter 
the 4th of June. He took his place at the track-lines like the 
others; but he was ordered to avoid all extra labour, so as to hus- Timeofde. 
band his strength for the final passage of the ice. pavtgre. 

On the 15th he reached the base of the Great Glacier, and on 
the 16th was joined by Hans with the dogs. A single day was 
given to feed and refresh the animals, and on the 18th the two 
companies parted. Morton’s account I have not felt myself at 
liberty to alter. I give it as nearly as possible in his own words, 
without affecting any modification of his style. 

MORTOfr’s JOURNEY, 

Tlie party left Cache Island at 12.35 A.M., crossing the land- Route, 
ices by portage, and going south for about a mile to avoid a couple 
of bad seams caused by the breakage of the glacier. Here Mor- 
ton and Hans separated from the land-party, and went northward, 
keeping parallel with the glacier, and from five to seven miles dis- 
tant. The ice was free from hummocks, but heavily covered with 
snow, through which they walked knee deep. They camped about rirat 
eight miles from the glacier, at 7.45, travelling that night about 
twenty-eight miles. Here a crack allowed them to measure the 
thickness of the ice : it was seven feet five inches. The thermometer 
at 6 A.M. gave + 28° for the temperature of the air ; 29.2 for the 
water. 

Tliey started again at half-past nine. The ice, at firsl^ was veiy 
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CHAPTER lieayy, and they were frequently over their knees in the dry snow ; 

but, after crossing certain drifts, it became hard enough to bear the 
of the**^^*** sledge, and the dogs made four miles an hour until twenty minutes 
journey, past four, when they reached the middle of Peabody Bay. They 
then found themselves among the bergs which on former occasions 
had prevented other parties from getting through. These were 
generally very high, evidently newly separated from the glacier. 
Their surfaces were fresh and glassy, and not like those generally 
met with in Baffin’s Bay, — ^less worn, and bluer, and looking in all 
respects like the face of the Grand Glacier. Many were rectan- 
gular, some of them regular squares, a quarter of a mile each way ; 
others, more than a mile long. 

Hiey could not see more tlian a ship’s-length ahead, the icebergs 
were so unusually close together. Old icebergs bulge and tongue 
out below, and are thus prevented from uniting ; but tliese showed 
that they were lately launched, for they apiu-oachcd each other so 
nearly that the party were sometimes forced to squeeze through 
• places less than four feet wide, through which the dogs could just 
Narrow draw tlie sledge. Sometimes they could find no passage between 
between* bergs, the ice being so crunched up between them that they 
the bergs, could not forcc their way. Under these circumstances, they would 
either haul the sledge over the low tongues of the berg, or retrace 
their steps, searching through the drift for a practicable road. 

This they were not always fortunate in finding, and it was at 
best a tedious and in some cases a dangerous alternative, for often- 
times they could not cross them; and, when they tried to double, 
the compass, their only guide, confused them by its variation. 

It- took them a long wliile to get through into smoother ice. A 
tolerably wide passage would appear between two bergs, which 
they would gladly follow; then a narrower one ; then no opening 
in front, but one to the side. Following that a little distance, a 
blank ice-cliff would close the way altogether, and they were forced 
Peraover- to retrace their steps and begin again. Constantly baffled, but, 
like true fellows, determined to “go ahead,” they at last found a 
lane some six miles to the west, which led upon their right course. 
But they were from eight o’clock at night till two or three the next 
morning, puzzling their way out of the maze, like a blind man in 
the streets of a strange city. 

June 19, Monday , — ^At 8.45 a.m. they encamped, Morton then 
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climbed a berg, in order to select tbeir best road. Beyond some chapter 
bergs he caught glimpses of a great white plain, wliich proved to 
be the glacier seen far into the interior ; for, on getting up another 
• berg further on, he saw its face as it fronted on the bay. This tiio dis- 

was near its northern end. It looked full of stones and earth, 

while large rocks projected out from it and rose above it here and 
there. 

They rested till half-past ten, having walked all the tune to 
spare the dogs. After starting, they went on for ten miles, but 

were then arrested by wide seams in the ice, bergs, and much 

broken ice. So they turned about, and reached their last camp 
by twelve, midnight. They then went westward, and, after several 
trials, made a way, the dogs running well. It took them but 
two hours to reach the better ice, for the bergs were in a narrow 
belt. 

The chasms between them were sometimes four feet wide, with The 
water at the bottom. These they bridged in our usual manner ; 
that is to say, they attacked the nearest large hummocks with 
their axes, and, chopping them down, rolled the heaviest pieces 
they could move into the fissure, so that they wedged each other 
in. They then filled up the spaces between the blocks ■vNdth 
smaller lumps of ice as well as they could, and so contrived a rough 
sort of bridge to coax the dogs' over. Such a scam would take 
about an hour Jind a half to fill up well and cross. 

On quiting the berg-field, they saw two dovekics in a crack, and Dovckiis. 
shot one. The other flew to the north-cast. Here they sighted 
the northern shore (“West Land”), mountainous, rolling, but very 
distant, perhaps fifty or sixty miles off. They drove on over ‘the 
the best ice they had met due north. After passing about twelve 
miles of glacier, and seeing thirty of opposite shore, they camped 
at 7.20 A.M. 

They were now nearly abreast of the termination of the Great Thetermu 
Glacier. It was mixed with earth and rocks. The snow sloped "he^crert 
from the land to the ice, and the two seemed to be mingled Qiacier. 
together for eight or ten miles to the north, when the land became 
solid, and the glacier was lost. The height of this land seemed 
about 400 feet, and the glacier lower. 

June 21, Wednesday . — They stood to the north at 11.30 p.m., 
and made for what Morton thought a cape, seeing a vacancy 
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CHAPTER between it and the West Land. The ice was good, eveif, and free 
firom bergs, only two or three being in sight. TJie atmosphere 
Hist and became thick and misty, and the west shore, which they saw 
®***‘** faintly on Tuesday, was not visible. They could only see the. 
cape for which they steered. The cold was sensibly felt, a very 
cutting wind blowing north-east by north. They reached the 
opening seen to the westward of the cape by Thursday, 7 a.m. It 
proved to be a channel; for, as they moved on in the misty 
weather, a sudden lifting of the fog showed them the cape and 
the western shore. 

Tiic dof^s The ice was weak and rotten, and the dogs began to tremble, 
tremble. Proceeding at a brisk rate, they had got upon unsafe ice before 
they were aware of it Their course was at the time nearly up the 
middle of the channel ; but, as soon as possible, they turned, and, 
by a backward circuit, reached the shore. The dogs, as their 
fashion is, at first lay down and refused to proceed, trembling 
violently. The only way to induce the terrified, obstinate brutes 
to get on was for Hans to go. to a white-looking spot where the ice 
was thicker, the soft stuff looking dark ; then, calling the dogs 
coaxingly by name, they would crawl to him on their bellies. So 
they retreated from place to places ^ until they reached the firm ice 
they had quitted. A half-mile brought them to comparatively 
safe ice, a mile more to good ice again. 

In the midst of this danger they bad during the liftings of the 
fog sighted open water, and they^ now saw it plainly. There was 
no wind stirring, and its face was perfectly smooth. It was two 
miles further up the channel than the firm ice to which they had 
retreated. Hans could hardly believe it. But for the birds that 
were seen in great numbers, Morton says he would not have 
believed it himself. 

The ice covered the mouth of the channel like a horse-shoe. 
One end lapped into the west side a considerable distance up the 
channel, the other covered the cape for about a mile and a half, 
so that they could not land opposite their camp, which was about 
a mile and a half firom the cape. 

That night they succeeded in climbing on to the level by the 
floe-pieces, and walked around the turn of the cape for some dis- 
tance, leaving their dogs behind. They found a good ice-foot, 
veiy wide, which extended as far as the cape. They saw a good 
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many birds on the water, iftth eider-ducks and dovekies, and the cnirrKR 
rocks on shore were full of sea-swallows. There was no ice. A 
fog coming on, they turned back to where the dogs had been left, a second 
. They started again at 11.30 A.M. of the 21st On reaching the 
land-ice they unloaded, and threw each package of provision from 
the floe up to the ice-foot, which was eight or nine feet above 
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them. Morton then climbed up with the aid of the sledge, which 
they converted into a ladder for the occasion. He then pulled the Puuiair 
dogs up by the lines fastened round their bodies, Hans lending a 
helping hand and then climbing up himself. They then drew up 
the sledge. The water was veiy deep, a stone the size of Mor- 
ton’s head taking twenty-eight seconds to reach the bottom, which 
was seen very clearly. 

As they had noticed the night before, the ice-foot lost its good 
character on reaching the cape, becoming a mere narrow ledge 
Imgging the cliffs, and looking as if it might crumble off altogether 
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OHAi'TBR into the water at any moment. Morton was greatly afraid there 
would be no land-ice there at all when they came back. Hans 
and he thought they might pass on by climbing along the face of 
the crag ; in fact they tried a path about 5(y feet high, but it grew 
so narrow that they saw they could not get the dogs past with 
their sledge-load of provisions. He therefore thought it safest to 
A caciia leave some food, that they might not starve on the return in case 
the ice-foot should disappear. He accordingly cached enough 
provision to last them back, with four days* dog-meat. 

At the pitch of the cape the ice-ledge was hardly three feet 
wide ; and they were obliged to unloose the dogs and drive them 
forward alone. Hans and he then tilted the sledge up, and suc- 
ceeded in carrying it past the narrowest place. The ice-foot was 
firm under their tread, though it crumbled on the verge. 

The tide The tide was running very fast. The pieces of heaviest draught 
floated by nearly as fast as the ordinary walk of a man, and the 
surface pieces passed them much faster, at least four knots. On 
their examination the night before, the tide was from the north, 
running southward, carrying very little ice. The ice which was 
now moving so fast to northward seemed to be the broken land- 
ice around the cape, and the loose edge of the south ice. The 
thermometer in the water gave -i- 36®, 7® above the freezing-point 
of sea-water at Kensselaer Harbour. 

They now yoked in the dogs, and set forward over the worst 
sort of mashed ice for three-quarters of a mile. After pas^ng the 
Open cape, they looked ahead, and saw nothing but open water. The 
land to the westward seemed to overlap the land on which they 
stood, a long distance ahead : all the space between was open 
water. After turning the cape, — that which is marked on the 
chart as Cape Andrew Jackson, — they found a good smooth ice- 
foot in the entering curve of a bay, since named after the great 
financier of the American Revolution, Robert Morris. It was 
glassy ice, wd the dogs ran on it full speed. Here the sledge 
made at least six miles an hour. It was the best day’s travel they 
made on the journey. 

After passing four blufls at the bottom and sides of the bay, the 
land grew lower ; and presently a long low country opened on the 
land-ice, a wide plain between large headlands, with rolling hills 
through it. A flock of brent geese were coming down the valley 
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of this low land, and ducks were seen in crowds upon the open chapter 
water. When they saw the geese first, they were apparently 
coming^m the eastward ; they made a curve out to seaward, and Flight of 
then, turning, flew far ahead over the plain, imtil they were lost to 
view, showing that their destination was inland. The general line 
of flight of the flock was to the north-east Eiders and dovckies guiia. *c. 
were also seen ; and tern were very numerous, hundreds of them 
squealing and screeching in flocks. They were so tame that they 
came within a few yards of the party. Flying high overhead, their 
notes echoing from the rocks, were large white birds, which they 
took for burgomasters. Ivoiy gulls and moUemokes were se€n 
further on. They did not lose sight of the birds after this, as far 
as they went. The ivory gulls flew very high, but the moUemokes 
alit, and fed on the water, flying over it well out to sea, as we had 
Keen them do in Baflin’s Bay. Separate from these flew a dingy 
bird unknown to Morton. Never had they seen tlie birds so 
numerous ; the water was actually black with dovckies, and the 
rocks crowded.^ 

The part of the channel they were now coasting was narrower, Form of 
but as they proceeded it seemed to widen again. There was some 
ice arrested by a bend of the channel on the eastern shore ; and, 
on reaching a low gravel point, they saw that a projection of land 
shut them in just ahead to the north. Upon this ice numerous 
seal were basking, both the netsik and ussuk. 

To the left of this, toward the West Land, the great channel 
(Kennedy Channel) of open water continued. There was broken 
ice floating in it, but with passages fifteen miles in width and per- 
fectly clear. The end of the point — “ Gravel Point,” as Morton 
called it — ^was covered with hummocks and broken ice for about 
two miles from the water. This ice was worn and fuU of gravel. 

Six miles inland the point was flanked by mountains. 

A little higher up they noticed that the pieces of ice in the Movement 
middle of the channel were moving up, while the lumps near ®^^*'**®®* 
shore were floating down. The channel was completely broken 
up, and there would have been no difficulty in a frigate standing 
anywhere. The little brig, or “a fleet of her like,” could have 
beat easily to the northward. 

The wind blew strong from the north, and continued to do so 
for three days, sometimes blowing a gale, and very damp, the tops 
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CHAPTER of the hills becoming fixed with dark foggy clouds. The damp 
falling mist prevented their seeing any distance. Yet they saw 
Fors and no ico bome down fifom the northward during all this time ; and, 
what was more curious, they found, on their return south, that no 
ice had been sent down during the gale. On the contrary, they 
then found the channel perfectly clear firom shore to shore. 

Shores of June 22, Thursday , — ^They camped at 8.30 A.M., on a ledge of 
neL*^***^ low Tock, having made in the day’s journey forty-eight miles in a 
straight line. Morton thought they were at least forty miles up 
the channel. The ice was here moving to the southward with 
the tide. The channel runs northwardly, and is about thirty-five 
miles wide. The opposite coast appears straight, but still sloping, 
its head being a little to the west of north. Tliis shore is high, 
with lofty mountains of sugar-loaf shape at the tops, which, set 
together in ranges, looked like piles of stacked cannon-balls. It 
was too cloudy for observations when they camped, but they ob- 
tained several higher up. The eider were in such numbers here 
that Hans fired into the flocks, and killed two birds with one shot, 
start at J'um 23, Friday , — ^In consequence of the gale of wind they 
midnight did not start till 12.30 midnight They made about eight miles, 
and were arrested by the broken ice of the shore. Their utmost 
efforts could not pass the sledge over this ; so' they tied the dogs 
to it, and went ahead to see how things looked. They found the 
land-ice growing worse and worse, until at last it ceased, and the 
water broke directly against the steep cliffs. 

They continued their course overland until they came to the 
entrance of a bay, whence they could see a cape and an island to 
the northward. They then turned back, seeing numbers of birds 
on their w«ay, and, leaving the dogs to await their return, pre- 
pared to proceed on foot 

Early This spot was the greenest that they had seen since leaving 
iiower-ii/iB. headlands of the channel Snow patched the valleys, and 
water was trickling from the rocks. Early as it was, Hans was 
able to recognise some of the flower-life. He ate of the young 
shoots of the lychnis, and brought home to mo the dried pod 
{siliqua) of a hesperis, which had survived the wear and tear of 
winter. Morton was struck with the abundance of little stone- 
crops, “ about the size of a pea.” 
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June 23, 24, Friday, Saturday , — At 3 a,m. they started again, chapter 
carrying eight pounds of peminican and two of bi:ead, besides the 
artificial horizon, sextant, and compass, a rifle, and the boat-hook, a bear and 
’After two hours’ walking the travel improved, and, on nearing a 
plain about nine miles from where they had left the sledge, they 
were rejoiced to see a she-bear and her cub. They had tied the 
dogs securely, as they thought ; but Toodla and four others had 
broken loose and followed them, making their appearance within 
an hour. They were thus able to attack the bear at once. 

Hans, who to the simplicity of an Esquimaux united the shrewd 
observation of a hunter, describes the contest which followed so 
grapliically, that I try to engraft some of the quaintness of his 
description upon Mr. Morton’s report The bear fled; but theTiiero- 
little one being unable either to keep ahead of the dogs or to 
keep pace with her, she turned back, and, putting her head under 
its haunches, threw it some distance ahead. The cub safe for tlfe 
moment, she would wheel round and face the dogs, so as to give 
it a chance to run away ; but it always stopped just as it alighted, 
till she came up and threw it ahead again : it seemed to expect 
her aid, and would not go on without it. Sometimes the mother 
would run a few yards ahead, as if to coax the young one up to 
lier, and when the dogs came up she would turn on them and 
drive them back; then, as they dodged her blows, she would 
rejoin the eub and push it on, sometimes putting her head under 
it, sometimes catcliing it in her anouth by the nape of tlie neck. 

For a time she managed her retreat with great celerity, leaving 
the two men far in the rear. They had engaged her on the land- 
ice ; but she led the dogs in-shore, up a small stony valley which 
opened into the interior. But, after she had gone a mile and a 
half, her pace slackened, and, the little one being jaded, she soon 
came to a halt. * 

The men were then only half a mile behind ; and, running at n»e 
full speed, they soon came up to where the dogs were holding her 
at bay. The fight was now a desperate one. The mother never o" the 
went more than two yards ahead, constantly looking at the cub. 

When the dogs came near her, she would sit upon her haunches 
and take the little one between her hind legs, fighting the dogs 
with her paws, and roaring so that she could have been heard a 
mjle off. “ Never,” said Morton# “ was an animal more distressed.'* 
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ciiAPTBR She would stretch her neck and snap at the nearest dog with her 
sliining teeth, whirling her paws like the arms of a windmill. I^- 
mother niissed her aim, not daring to pursue one dog lest the others 
bear flgiite should harm the cub, she would give a great roar of baffled rage, 
ntcSTfor so snapping, and facing the ring, grinning at 

her cubt tliem with her mouth stretched wida 

When the men came up, the little one was perhaps rested, for 
it was able to turn round with her dam, no matter how quick she 
moved, so as to keep always in front of her belly. The five dogs 
were all the time frisking about her actively, tormenting her like 
so many gad-flies ; indeed, they made it difflcult to draw a bead 
on at her without killing them. But Hans, lying on his elbow, 
The death took a quiet aim and shot her through the head. She dropped 
mother, rolled over dead without moving a muscle. 

Tlie dogs sprang toward her at once ; but the cub jumped 
upon her body and reared up, for the first time growling hoarsely. 
They seemed quite afiraid of the little creature, she fought so 
actively and made so much noise ; and, while tearing mouthfuls 
of hair from the dead mother, they would spring aside the minute 
the cub turned toward them. The men drove the dogs off for a 
time, but were obliged to shoot the cub at last, as she would not 
quit the body. 

Tiic death Hans fired into her head. It did not reach the brain, thougli 
’ it knocked her down ; but she was still able to climb on her 
mother’s body and try to defend it still, “her mouth bleeding like 
a gutter-spout.” They were obliged to despatch her with stones. 

After skinning the old one they gashed its body, and the dogs 
fed upon it ravenously. The little one they cached for themselves 
on the return ; and, with difficulty taking the dogs off, 
pushed on, crossing a small bay which extended from the level 
ground and li<ad still some broken ice upon it Hans was tired 
out, and was sent on shore to follow the curve of the bay, where 
the road was easier. 

Franklin The ice over the shallow bay which Morton crossed was hum- 
andCro- j^nts through it, making veiy hard travel. He 

Islands, walked on over this, and saw an opening .not quite eight miles 
across, separating the two islands, which I have named after Sir 
John Franklin and his comrade Captain Crozier. He had seen 
them before from the entrance of the larger bay, — Lafayette Bay, 
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—but had taken them for a single island, the channel between chapter 
them not being then in sight. As he neared the northern land, 
at the east shore which led to the cape (Cape Constitution), which Cape cou- 
.terminated his labours^ ho found only a very small ice-foot, under 
the lee of the headland and crushed up against the side of the 
rock. He w^ent on ; but the strip of land-ice broke more and 
more, until about a mile from the cape it terminated altogether, 
the waves breaking with a cross sea directly against the cape. 

The wind had moderated, but was still from the north, and tlie 
current ran up very fast, four or five knots perhaps. 

The cliffs were here very high : at a short distance they seemed Height of 
about 2000 feet ; but the crags were so overhanging that 
Morton could not see the tops as he drew closer. The echoes 
were confusing, and the clamour of half a dozen ivory gulls, who 
were frightened from their sheltered nooks, was multiplied a 
hundred-fold. The mollemokes were still numerous ; but he now 
saw no ducks. 

He tried to pass round the cape. It was in vain : tliere was 
no ice-foot ; and, trying his beat to ascend the cliffs, he could get 
up but a few hundred feet. Here he fastened to his waljdng-pole 
the Grinnell flag of the Antarctic — a well-cherished little relic. The i<Mf- 
which had now followed me on two Polar voyages. This flag 
had been saved from the wreck of the United States sloop-of-war 
Peacochj wlien she stranded off the Columbia River ; it had ac- 
companied Commodore Wilkes in his far southern discovery of an 
Antarctic continent. It was now its strange destiny to float over 
the highest northern land, not only of America, but of our globe. 

Side by side with this were our Masonic emblems of the compass 
«and the square. He let them fly for an hour and a half from the 
black cliff over the dark rock-shadoived waters, which rolled up 
and broke in white caps at its base. 

He was bitterly disappointed that he could not get round the a bitter 
cape, to see whether there was any land beyond ; but it was im- 
possible. Rejoining Hans, they supped off their bread and pern- menu 
inican, and, after a good nap, started on their return on Sunday, 
the 25th, at 1. 30 P.M. From Thursday night, the 22d, up to 
Sunday at noon, the wind had been blowing steadily from the 
north, and for tliirty-six hours of the time it blew a gale. But 
as he returned, he remarked that the more southern ice toward 
M 
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Kennedy Channel was less than it had been when he passed up. 
At the mouth of the channel it was more broken than when he 
saw it before, but the passage above was clear. About halfway 
between the furthest point wliich he reached and the channel, the 
few small lumps of ice ’which he observed floating — they were not 
more tlian half a dozen — ^were standing with the wind to the 
southward, while the shore current or tide was driving north. 

His journal of Monday, 26th, says, “As far as I could see, the 
open passages were fifteen miles or more wide, with sometimes 
mashed ice separating them. But it is all small ice, and I think 
it cither drives out to the open space to the north, or rots and 
sinks,* as I could see none ahead to the far north.”**® 

The coast after passing the cape, he thought must trend to the 
eastward, as he could at no time when below it see any land be- 
yond. But the ‘west coast still opened to the north : he traced it 
for about fifty miles. The day was very clear, and he was able to 
foUow the range of mountains which crowns it much further. 
They were very high, rounded at their summits, not peaked like 
those immediately abreast of him ; though, as he remarked, tliis 
apparent^chango of their character might be referred to distance, 
for their undulations lost themselves like a wedge in the northern 
horizon. 

His highest station of outlook at the point where his progress 
was arrested he sui)posed to be about 300 feet above the sea. 
From tills point some 6® to the west of north, he remarked in 
the furthest distance a peak truncated at its top like the clifls of 
JMagdalena Bay. It was bare at its summit, but striated vertically 
with protruding ridges. Our united estimate assigned to it an 
elevation of from 2500 to 3000 feet. This peak, the most remote 
northern land knovTi upon our globe, takes its name from the great 
pioneer of Arctic travel. Sir Edw'ard Parry. 

The range with which it was connected was much higher, kir. 
Morton thought, than any we had seen on the southern or Green- 
land side of the bay. The summits were generally rounded, re- 
sembling, to use his own expression, a succession of sugar-loaves 
and stacked cannon-balls declining slowly in the perspective. I 
have named these mountains after the name of the lady sovereign 


* As I quote his own words, I do not think It advlsahle to comment upon his view. Ice 
never sinks in a liquid of the same density as that in wliich it fonned. 
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under whose orders Sir John Franklin sailed, and the prince her ciiavtkr 
consort. They are similar in their features to those of Spitz- 
bergen ; and, though I am aware how easy it Is to be deceived in 
‘our judgment of distant heights, I am satisfied from the estimate moun- 
of Mr. Morton, as well as from our measurements of the same 
range further to the south, that they equal them in elevation, 2500 
feet. 

Two large indentations broke in upon the uniform margin of the 
coast. Everywhere else the spinal ridge seemed unbroken. Mr. 

Morton saw no ice. 

It will be seen bythe abstract of our “field-notes” in the Appen- Remimtf of 
dix, as well as by an analysis of the results which I have here JoumiL* 
rendered nearly in the very words of Mr. Morton, that> after travel- 
ling due north over a solid area choked with bergs and frozen 
fields, he was startled by the growing weakness of the ice : its sur- 
face became rotten, and the snow wet and pulpy. His dogs, seized 
with terror, refused to advance. Then for the first time the fact 
broke upon him, that a long dark band seen to the north beyond 
a poitruding cape — Cape Andrew Jackson — was water. With 
danger and difficulty he retraced his steps, and, reaching sound ice, 
made good his landing on a new coast 

The journeys which I had made myself, and those of my diffe- 
rent parties, had shown that an unbroken surface of ice covered 
the entire sea to the east, west, and south. From the southernmost 
ice, seen by Dr. Hayes only a few weeks before, to the region of 
this mysterious water, was, as the crow flies, 106 miles. But for 
tile unusual sight of birds and the unmistakeable giving way of the 
ice beneath them, they would not have believed in the evidence of 
eyesight. Neither Hans nor Morton was prepared for it. 

Landing on the cape, and continuing their exploration, new Expiora- 
phenomena broke upon them. They were on the shores of a channel, al^orCToI* 
so open that a frigate, or a fleet of frigates, might have sailed up tiie chan- 
it. The ice, already broken and decayed, formed a sort df horse- 
shoe-shaped beach, against which the waves broke in surf. As 
they travelled north, this channel expanded into an iccless area ; 

“ for four or five small pieces” — lumps — ^were all that could be seen 
over the entire surface of its white-capped waters. Viewed from 
the cliffs, and taking 36 miles as the mean radius open to reliable 
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survey, this sea had a justly-estimated extent of more than 4000 
square miles. 

Animal life, which had so long been a stranger to us to the 
south, now burst upon them. At Eensselaer Harbour, except the 
Netsik seal or a rarely encoimtered Harelda, we had no life avail- 
able for the hunt. But here the Brent goose {Anas hemicld), the 
eider, and the king duck, were so crowded together that our Esqui- 
maux killed two at a shot with a single rifle-ball. 

The Brent goose had not been seen before since entering Smith’s 
Straits. It is well known to the Polar traveller as a migratory 
bird of the American continent. Like the others of the same 
family, it feeds upon vegetable matter, generally on marine plants 
with their adherent molluscous life. It is rarely or never seen in 
the interior, and from its habits may be regarded as singularly in- 
dicative of open water. The flocks of this bird, easily distinguished 
by their wedge-shaped line of flight, now crossed the water obliquely, 
and disappeared over the land to the north and east. I had shot 
these birds on the coast of Wellington Channel in latitude 74° 60', 
nearly six degrees to the south : they were then flying in the same 
direction. 

The rocks on shore were crowded witli sea-swallows (Sfenut 
Arclica), birds whose habits require open water, and they w^ere al- 
ready breeding. 

It may interest others besides the naturalist to state, that all of 
tliese occupied the southern limits of the channel for the first few 
miles after reaching open water, but, as the party continued their 
progress to the north, they disappeared, and marine birds took 
their place. The gulls were now represented by no less than four 
species. The kittiwakes {Lams tridactylis ) — reminding Morton 
of “ old times in Baffin’s Bay” — were again stealing fish from the 
water, probably the small whiting {Merlangus Polarii), and their 
grim cousins, the burgomasters, enjoying the dinner thus provided 
at so little cost to themselves. It was a picture of life all round. 

Of tie flora and its indications I can say but little ; still le.ss 
can I feel justified in drawing from them any thermal inferences. 
The season was too early for a display of Arctic vegetation ; and, in 
the absence of specimens, I am unwilling to adopt the observation.s 
of Mr. Morton, who was no botanish It seems clear, however, 
that many flowering plants, at least as developed as those of Bens- 
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selacr Harbour, had already made jthemselves recognisable ; and, ohaptxr 
strange to say, the only specimen brought back was a crucifer 
{Hesperis pygmosa — Durand), the siliguas of which, still containing nesperij* 
seed, had thus survived the winter, to give evidence of its perfected 
growth. This plant I have traced to the Great Glacier, thus ex- 
tending its range from the South Greenland zone. It Inis not, I 
believe, been described at Uperriavik.** 

It is another remarkable fact, that as they continued their jour- 
ney, the land-ice and snow, which had served as a sort of pathway 
for their dogs, crumbled and melted, and at last ceased altogether ; 
so that, during the final stages of their progress, the sledge was 
rendered useless, and Morton found liimself at last toiling over 
rocks and along the beach of a sea, which like the familiar waters 
of the south, dashed in waves at his feet. 

Here for the first time he noticed the Arctic Petrel {ProceUaria tiio Arctic 
gladali^^ a fact which shows the accuracy of his observation, 
though he was then unaware of its importance. This bird had not 
been met with since we left the North Water of the English 
whalers, more than two hundred miles south of the position on 
which he stood. Its food is essentially marine, the acalepha^ &c. 

&c. ; and it is seldom seen in numbers, except in the highways of 
open water frequented by the whale and the larger representatives 
of ocean life. They were in numbers fiitting and hovering over 
the crests of the waves, like their relatives of kinder climates, the 
Cape of Good Hope Pigeons, Mother Carey^s Chickens, and the 
petrels everywhere else. 

As Morton, leaving Hans and his dogs, passed between Sir John Morton 
Franklin Island and the narrow beach-lin^ the coast became more 
wall-like, and dark masses ofporphyritic rock abutted into the sea. 

With growing difficulty he managed to climb from rock to rock, 
in hopes of doubling the promontory and sighting the coasts be- 
yond, but the water kept encroaching more and more on his track. 

It must have been an imposing sight, as he stood at this termi- nie termi. 
nation of his journey, looking out upon the great waste of waters 
before him. Not a speck of ice,” to use his own words, could 3 ouriio 7 . 
be seen. There, from a height of 480 feei^ which commanded a 
horizon of almost forty miles, his ears were gladdened with the 
novel music of dashing waves ; and a sur^ breaking in among the 
rocks at his feet, stayed his further progress. 
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Beyond this cape all is surmise. The high ridges to the north- 
west dwindled ofif into low blue knobs, which blended finally with 
the air. Morton called the cape, which baffled his labours, after 
his commander ; but I have givep it the more enduring name of 
Cape Constitution. 

The homeward journey, as it was devoted to the completion of 
his survey and developed no new facts, I need not give. But I am 
reluctant to close my notice of this discovery of an open sea, with- 
out adding thfit the details of Mr. Morton’s narrative harmonized 
with the observations of all our party. I do not propose to discuss 
here the causes or conditions of this phenomenon. How far it 
may extend, — whether it exists simply as a feature of the imme- 
diate region, or as part of a great and unexplored area communicating 
with a Polar basin, — and what may be the argument in favour of 
one or the other hypothesis, or the explanation which reconciles it 
with established laws, — may be questions for men skilled in scien- 
tific deductions. Mine has been the more humble duty of record- 
ing what we saw. Coining as it did, a mysterious fluidity in the 
midst of vast plains of solid ice, it was well calculated to arouse 
emotions of the highest order; and I do not believe there was a 
man among us who did not long for the means of embarking upon 
its bright and lonely waters. But he who may bo content to follow 
our story for the next few months will feel, as we did, that a con- 
trolling necessity made the desire a fruitless one. 

An open sea near the Pole, or even an open Polar basin,' has 
been a topic of theory for a long time, and has been shadowed 
forth to some extent by actual or supposed discoveries. As far 
back as the days of Barentz, in 1596, without referring to the ear- 
lier and more uncertain chronicles, water was seen to the eastward 
of the northernmost cape of Novaia Zemlia ; and, until its limited 
extent was defined by direct observation, it was assumed to be the 
sea itself. The Dutch fisherman above and around Spitzbergen 
pushed their adventurous cruises through the ice into open spaces 
varying in size and form with the season and the winds ; and Dr. 
Scoresby, a venerated authority, alludes to such vacancies in the 
floe as pointing in argument to a freedom of movement &om the 
north, inducing open water in the neighbourhood of the Pole. 
Baron Wrangell, when forty miles from the coast of Arctic Asia^ saw, 
as he thought, a ** vast, illimitable ocean,” forgetting for the moment 
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how narrow are the limits of human vision on a sphere. So, still chapter 
more recently, Captain Penny proclaimed a sea in 'Wellington 
Sound, on the very spot where Sir Edward Belcher has since left Conjec- 
his frozen ships ; and my predecessor, Captain Inglcficld, from the different 
mast-head of liis little vessel, announced an “ open Polar basin,” 'oyagei a 
but fifteen miles off from the ice which arrested our progress the 
next year. 

All these illusory discoveries were no doubt chronicled with 
perfect integrity ; and it may seem to others, as since I have left 
the field it sometimes does to myself, that my own, though on a 
larger sciile, may one day pass within the same category. Unlike 
the others, however, that wliich I have ventured to call an open 
sea has been travelled for many miles along its coast, and wfis 
viewed from an elevation of 580 feet, still without a limit, moved 
by a heavy swell, free of ice, and dashing in surf against a rock- 
bound shore. 

It is impossible, in reviewing the facts which connect themselves 
with this discovery, — the melted snow upon the rocks, the crowds 
of marine birds, the limited, but still advancing vegetable life, the 
rise of the thermometer in the water, — not to be struck with their 
bearing on the question of a milder climate near the Pole. To Tiicory of 
refer them all to the modification of temperature induced by the cumlir 
proximity of open water is only to change the form of the ques- ncav tiie 
tion; for it leaves the inquiry unsatisfied — ^What is the cause of^°^®' 
the 'open water 1 • 

This, however, is not the place to enter upon such a discussion. 

There is no doubt on my mind, that at a time within historical and 
even recent limits, the climate of this region was milder than it is 
now. I might base this opinion on the fact, abundantly developed 
by our exi)edition, of a secular elevation of the coast line. But, 
independently of the ancient beaches and terraces, and other geo- 
logical marks which show that , the shore has risen, the stone huts 
of the natives are found scattered along the line of the bay in spots 
now so fenced in by ice as to preclude all possibility of the hunt, 
and, of course of habitation by men who rely on it for subsistence. “ 

Tradition points to these as once favourite hunting-grounds near 
open water. At Kensselaer Harbour, called by the natives Aunatohj Farourite 
or the Thawing-Place, we met with huts in quite tolerable preser- 
vation, with the stone pedestals still standing which used to sustain 
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«nAPTSR the carcases of the captured seals and walrus. Sunny Gorge, and 
a large indentation in Dallas Bay, which bears the Esquimaux name 
of the Inhabited Place, showed us the remains of a village, sur- 
rounded by the bones of seals, walrus, and whales — all now cased 
in ice. In impressive connection with the same facts, showing not 
only the former extension of the Esquimaux race to the higher 
Climatic north, but the climatic changes which may perhaps be stiU in pro- 
cimnges. gj.ggg there, is the sledge-runner which Mr. Morton saw on the shores 
of Morris Bay, in latitude 81®. It was made of the bone of a whale, 
and worked out with skilful labour. “ 

In this recapitulation of facts, I am not entering upon the ques- 
tion of a warmer climate impressed upon this region in virtue of a 
physical law which extends the isotherms toward the Pole. Still 
less am I disposed to express an opinion as to the influence which 
ocean-currents may exert on the temperature of these far-northern 
regions ; there is at least one man, an officer in the same service 
with myself, and whose scientific investigations do it honour, with 
whom I am content to leave that discussion. But I would respect* 
fully suggest to those whose opportunities facilitate the inquiry. 
Possible whether it may not be that the Gulf Stream, traced already to the 
of thfouif Novaia Zemlia, is deflected by that peninsula into the 

strenin. space around the Pole. It would require a change in the mean 
summer temperature of only a few degrees to develop the periodi- 
cal recurrence of open water. The conditions which define the line 
of perpetual snow and the limits of 'the glacier formation may Have 
certainly a proximate application to the problem of such water- 
spaces near the Pole. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PROSPECTS— SPECULATIONS— THE ARGUMENT — TUB CONCLUSION — THE RE- 
CONNOISSANOB — THE SCHEME — ^EQUIPMENT OF BOAT PARTY — EIDER 
ISLAND — HANS ISLAND — THE CORMORANT GULL— SENTIMENT— OUR 
CHARTS— CAPTAIN INGLEPIELD — ^DISCREPANCIES — A GALE — PAST TO A 
FLOE. 


ATTEMPT TO REACH BEECHY ISLAND. 

All the sledge-parties were now once more aboard ship, and the cuapter 

season of Arctic travel had ended. For more than two months ' 

we had been imprisoned in ice, and throughout all that period, 
except during the enforced holiday of the midwinter darkness, or again 
while repairing from actual disaster, had been constantly in the 
field. Tiie summer was wearing on, but still the ice did not break 
up as it sliould. As far as we could see, it remained inflexibly solid 
between us and the North Water of Baffin’s Bay. The questions 
.ind speculations of those around me began to show that they too 
had anxious thoughts for the coming year. There was reason for 
all our apprehensions, as some of my notes may show. 

^^July 8, Saturday, — Penny saw water to the southward in speexua- 
Barfow’s StAits as early as Juae ; and by the first of July the leads {J®" 
were within a mile of his harbour in Wellington OhanneL Dr. ing up ot 
Sutherland says he could have cut his way out by the 1 5th. Austin 
was not liberated till the 10th of August; but the water had 
worked up to within three miles and a half of him as early as the 
1st, having advanced twenty miles in the preceding month. If, 
now, we might assume that the ice between us and the nearest water 
would give way as rapidly as it did in these two cases, — ^an as- 
sumption, by-the-way, which the difference of the localities is all 
against^ the mouth of our harbour should be reached in fifty days, 
or by the last day of August ; and after that, several days, or per- 
haps weeks must go by before the inside ice yields around our brig. 

I know by experience how soon the ice breaks up after it once 
begins to go, and I hardly think that it can continue advancing 
so slowly much longer. Indeed, I look for it to open, if it opens 
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cifAPTEu, at all, about the beginning of September at furthest, somewhere 
near the date of Sir James Boss’s liberation at Leopold. But then, 
I have to remember that I am much further to the north than my 
predecessors, and that by the 28th of last August I had already, 
after twenty days of unremitting labour, forced the brig nearly 
f(;rty miles through the pack, and that the pack began to close on 
us only six days later, and that on the 7th of September we were 
fairly frozen in. Yet last summer was a most favourable one for 
ice-melting. Putting all this together, it looks as if the winter 
must catch us before we can get halfway through the pack, even 
though we should begin warping to the south at the earliest moment 
thiit we can hope for water. 

“ It is not a pleasant conclusion of the argument ; for there never 
was, and I trust never will be, a party worse armed for the en- 
counter of a second Arctic winter. We have neither health, fuel, 
nor provisions. Dr. Hayes, and indeed all I have consulted about 
it indirectly, despond at the thought ; and when I look round upon 
our diseased and disabled men, and think of the fearful work of 
the last long night, I am tempted to feel as they do. 

“ The alternative of abandoning the vessel at this early stage of 
our absence, even were it possible, would, I feel, be dishonouring ; 
but, revolving the question as one of practicability alone, I* would 
not undertake it. In the first place, how are we to get along witii 
our sick and newly-amputated men ? It is a dreary distance at 
the best to Upernavik or Bcechy Island, our only se^ts of refuge, 
and a precarious traverse if we were aU of us fit for moving ; but 
we are hardly one-half in efficiency of what we count in number. 
Besides, how can I desert the brig while there is still a chance of 
saving her 1 There is no use of noting prvs and com : my mind 
is made up ; 1 will not do it. 

“ But I must examine this ice-fidd for* myself. I have been 
maturing through the last fortnight a scheme of relief, based upon 
a communication with the English squadron to the south, and to- 
morrow I set out to reconnoitre. Hans will go with me. We will 
fit out our poor travel-worn dogs with canvas shoes, and cross the 
fiocs to the true water edge, or at least be satisfied that it is impos- 
sible. ‘ He sees best who uses his own eyes.’ After that I have 
my course resolved on. 

July 11, Tuesday . — ^We got back last night ; a sixty miles’ jour- 
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toy, — comfortless enougli, with only three hours’ sleep on the ice. chapter 
For thiry-five miles south the straits are absolutely tight. Off 
Refuge Inlet and Esquimaux Point we found driving leads ; but uesnits of 
between these points and the brig not a crack. I pushed the dogs 
over the drift-ice, and, after a fair number of mischances, found the 
North Water. It was flowing and free ; but since M^Gary saw it 
last May it has not advanced more than four miles. It would be 
absurd at this season of the year to attempt escaping in open boats 
with this ice between us and water. All that can be done is to 
rc-inforce our energies as we may, and look the worst in the face. 

“ In view of these contingencies, I have determined to attempt RcsoUition 
in person to communicate with Beechy Island, or at least make 
the effort. If I can reach Sir Edward Belcher’s squadron, I am expedi- 
sure of all I want. I will take a light whaleboat, and pick my com- 
panions for a journey to the south and west. I may find perhaps 
the stores of the North Star at the Wostenholm Islands, or by 
great good luck come across some passing vessel of the squadron, 
and make known our whereabouts and wants ; or, fidling these, we 
wiU try and coast it along to Wellington Channel. 

dep6t of provisions and a seaworthy craft large enough to carry 
us, — if I had these, everything would be right. Even Sir John 
Ross’s launch, the ZMe Mary, that he left at Union Bay, would 
serve our purpose. If I had her I could make a southern passage 
after the fall tides. The great enemy of that season is the young 
shore-ice, that would cut through our frail boats like a saw. Or, 
if we can only renew our stock of provisions for the winter, we may 
await the chances of next year. 

“ I know it is a hazardous venture, but it is a necessary one, and 
under the circumstances an incumbent duty. I should have been 
glad, for some reasons, if the command of such an attempt could 
liave been delegated to a subordinate ; but 1 feel that 1 have no 
right to devolve this risk upon another, and I am, besides, the only 
one possessed of the necessary local knowledge of Lancaster Sound 
and its ice-movements. 

** As a prelude to this solemn undertaking, I met my officers in prdade to 
tlie evening, and showed them my ice-charts ; explaining, what I 
found needed little explanation, ^e prospect immediately before 
us. I then discussed the probable changes, and, giving them my 
personal opinion that the brig might after all be liberated at a 
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cHAPTEB late date, I announced my project. I will not say how gratified 
I was with the manner in which they received it. It struck me 
Announce- that there was a sense of personal relief experienced everywhere. 
I told them that I did not choose to call a council or connect any 
of them with the responsibilities of the measure, for it involved 
only the personal safely of those who chose to share the risk. Full 
instructions were then left for their guidance during my absence. 

'* It was the pleasantest interview I ever had with my associates. 
I believe every man on board would have volunteered, but I con- 
fined myself to five active men : James M^Gary, William Morton, 
George Eiley, Hans Christian, and Thomas Hickey, made up my 
party.” 

Our equipment had been getting ready for some time, though 
without its object being understood or announced. The boat was 
The For- OUT old Forlom HopCy mended up and revised for her new des- 
lomiiope. 23 feet long, had 6J feet beam, and was 2 feet 6 

inches deep. Her build was the characteristic one of the Ameri- 
can whaleboats, too flat-bottomed for ordinary use, but much 
improved by a false keel, which Ohlsen had given her through- 
out her entire length. After all, she was a mere cockle-shell. 

Her great fault was her knife-like bow, which cut into the short 
seas most cruelly. To remedy this in some degree, and to make up 
for her want of height, I devised a sort of half-deck of canvas and 
gum-elastic cloth, extending back beyond the fore-mast, and con- 
tinued along the gunwale, — a sort pf weather-cloth, which might 
possibly add to her safety, and would certainly make her mpre 
comfortable in heavy weather. 

Hei rig: I left her rig altogether to M^Gazy. She carried what any one 

but a New London whaler would call an inordinate spread of can- 
vas, a light cotton fore-sail of 12 feet lifl^ a stouter main-sail of 
14 feet lift with a spreet 18 feet long, and a snug little jib. Her 
masts were of course selected very carefully, for we could not carry 
extra sticks ; and we trusted to the good old-fashioned steciing-oar 
rather than a rudder. 

Her Morton, who was in my confidence from the first, had all our 

stores. stores ready. We had no game, and no meat but pork, of which 
we took some hundred and fifty pounds. I wanted pemmican, and 
sent the men out in search of the cases which were left on the floe 
by the frozen dep6t-party during the rescue of last March; but 
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THE SLEDGES “ FAITH” AND “ST. JOHN’s.” 

they could not find a trace of them, or indeed of anything else we chapt3sr 
abandoned at that time — a proof, if we wanted one, how blurred 
all our faculties must have been by suffering, for we marked tliem, 
as we thought, with marvellous care. 

We lifted our boat over the side in the afternoon, and floated me boat 
lier to the crack at the Observatory Island; mounted her there on 
our large sledge The Faith^ by an arrangement of cradles of Mr. sledge. 
Ohlsen’s devising; stowed in everything but the provisions, and 
carried her on to the bluff of Sylvia Headland — and the next 
morning a party consisting of all but the sick was detailed to 
transport her to open water; while M*Gary, Hans, and myself, fol- 
lowed with our St John's sledge, carrying our stores. 

The surface of the ice was very irregular and covered with water- 
pools. Our sledge broke down with repeated strainings, and wc 
liad a fatiguing walk of thirty-six miles to get another. We passed 
the first night wet and supperless on the rocks — a bad beginning, 
for the next day found us stiff and out of sorts. 

The ice continued troublesome, the land-ices swa 3 dng hitiier and me ice 
thither with the tide. The second day’s progress, little as it was, 
cost us very hard labour. But another night of repose on the some, 
rocks refreshed us ; so that, the day after, we were able to make 
about seven miles along the ice-belt. Two days more, and we had 
earned the boat across twenty miles of heavy ice-floe, and launched 
lier in open water. It was not far fi-om the hut on Esquimaux 
Point. • 

The straits were much clogged with drift, but I followed the 
coast southward without difficulty. We travelled at night, resting 
wlien the sun was hottest. I had every reason to be plciised with 
the performance of the whaleboat, and the men kept up their 
spirits well. We landed at the point where we left our life-boat a 
year ago, and to our great joy found it untouched : the cove and 
inlet were still fast in ice. 

Wc now neared the Littleton Island cf Captain Ingleficlcl, where Lutieton 
a piece of good fortune awaited us. We saw a number of ducks, 
both eiders and heraldas ; and it occurred to me that by tracking 
their flight we should reach their breeding-grounds. There was 
no trouble in doing so, for they flew in a bee-line to a group of 
rocky islets, above which the whole horizon was studded with 
birds. A rugged little ledge, which I named Eider Island, was so 
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cnAPTBR thickly colonized that we could hardly walk without treading on a 
nest. We killed with guns and stones over two hundred birds in 
a few hours. 

Tiio breed- It was near the close of the breeding-season. The nests were 

In/; season. occupied by the mother-birds, but many of the young had 
burst the shell, and were nestling under the wing, or taking their 
first lessons in the water-pools. Some, more advanced, were 
already in the ice-sheltered channels, greedily waiting for the shell- 
fish and sea-urchins, which the old bird busied herself in procuring 
for them. 

Near by was a low and isolated rock-ledge, which we called 
Hans Hans Island. The glaucous gulls, tliose cormorants of the Arctic 
h8**i'nhabf made it their peculiar homestead. Their progeny, already 

tants. full-fledged and voracious, crowded the guano-whitened rocks ; and 
the mothers, with long necks and gaping yellow bills, swooped 
above the peaceful shallows of the elders, carrying off tlie young 
birds, seemingly just as their wants required. A more domineer- 
ing and insatiable rapacity I have never witnessed. The gtdl 
would gobble up and swallow a yoimg eider in less time than it 
takes pie to describe the act. For a moment you would see the 
paddling feet of the poor little wretch protruding from the mouth; 
then came a distension of the neck as it descended into the 
stomach ; a few moments more, and the young gulls were feeding 
on the ejected morsel 

The mother-duck, of course nearly distracted, battles, and battles 
well ; but she cannot always re-assemble her brood ; and in her 
efforts to defend one, imcovering the others, I have seen her left 
as destitute as Niobe. Hans tells me that in such cases she 
adopts a new progeny ; and, as ho is weU versed in the habits of 
the bird, I see no reason to doubt his assertion. 

The glaucous is not the only predatory gull of Smith’s Strait. 
In fact, all the Arctic species, without including their cousins the 
jag^s, have the propensity strongly marked. I have seen the 
ivory gull, the most beautiful and snowy St. Agnes of the ice-fields, 
seize our wounded awks, and, after a sharp battle, cany them off 
in her talons. A novel use of a palmated foot. 

I could sentimentalke on these bereavements of the ducks and 
their companions in diet: it would be only the everyday ser- 
monizmg of the world. But while the gulls were fattening their 
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young on the eiders, the eiders were fettening theirs on the lesser chapter 
life of the sea, and we were as busily engaged upon both in true 
predatory sympathy. The squab-gull of Hans Island has a well- GuUs and 
earned reputation in South Greenland for its delicious juices, and ® 
tlie eggs of Eider Island can well afford to suffer from the occa- 
sional visits of gulls and other bipeds; for a locust-swarm of 
foragers might fatten without stint on their surplus abundance. 

We camped at this nursery of wild-fowl, and laid in four large 
Tiiclia-rubber bags full, cleaned and rudely boned. Our boat was 
hauled up and refitted ; and, the^ trial having shown us that she 
was too heavily laden for safety, I made a general reduction of our 
stores, and cachedsthe surplus under the rocks. 

On Wednesday, the 19th, we left Flagstaff Point, where we fixed 
our beacon last year; and stood west 10° south under fuU canvas. 

My aim was to take the channel obliquely at Littleton Island ; 
and, making the drift-ice or the land to the south-west in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Combermere, push on for Kent Island and 
leave a cairn thera 

I had the good fortune to get satisfactory meridian observations, Meridian 
as weU as angular bearings between Capo Alexander and Flagstaff 
Point, and found, as our operations by theodolite had already indi- 
cated, that the entire coast-line upon the Admiralty charts of my 
predecessor would have to be altered. 

Capo Isabella, the western headland of the strait, whose dis- situation 
covery, by-the-way, is due rather to old Baffin than his follower, 

Sir John Ross, bears west 22° north (solar) from Cai>e Alexander; 
its former location being some 20° to the south of west. The 
narrow^est part of Smith’s Straits is not^ as has been considered, 
between these two capes, but upon the parallel of 78° 24', ‘wherc 
Cape Isabella bears due west of Littleton Island, and the diameter 
of the channel is reduced to thirty-seven miles. 

Tlie difference between our projection of this coast and Captain 
Inglcfield’s, refers itself naturally to the differing circumstances 
under which the two were framed. The sluggishness of the com- 
pass, and the eccentricities of refraction in the Arctic seas, are well 
fitted to embarrass and mislead a navigator. I might hesitate to 
assert the greater certainty for our results, had not the position of 
our observatory at Fern Rock, to which our survey is referred, 
been determined by a careful series of astronomical observations.” 
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CAPTAIN INGLEPELD’S CHARTS, 


cnAPTBR Captain Inglefield gives the mean trend of the east coast about 
20® too much to the north, in consequence of which the capes and 
indentations sighted bj him are too high in latitude. 

Capo Fre- Cape Frederick VII., his highest northern point, is placed in 
derickvii. ijjt. 79® 30', while no land — the glacier not being considered as 
such — is found on that coast beyond 79® 13'. The same cape, as 
laid down in the Admiralty Chart of 1852, is about eighty miles 
from the furthest position reached by Captain Inglefield. To see 
land upon the horizon at this distance, even from a mast-head 
80 feet high, would require it to be a mountain whose altitude 
exceeded 3500 feet. An island similar in position to that desig- 
nated by Captain Inglefield as Louis Napoleon does not exist. 
The land sighted in that direction may have been the top of a 
high mountain on the north side of Franklin Pierce Bay, though 
tliis supposition requires us to assume an error in the bearing ; 
for, as given in the chart, no land could be witliin the range of 
sight. In deference to Captain In^efield, I have continued for 
this promontory the name which he had impressed upon it as an 
island. 

iJoat navi- Toward night the wind freshened from the northward, and we 
fhe o”»m beyond the protection of the straits into the open seii-way. 

My journal gives no picture of the life we now entered on. The 
oldest sailor, who treads the deck of his ship with the fiimiliar 
confidence of a man at home, has a distrust of open-bocat naviga- 
tion which a landsman hardly shares. The feeling grew upon us 
as we lost the land. M'Gary was an old Behring’s Straits whaler, 
and there is no better boatman in the world than he ; but I know 
that he shared my doubts, as the boal buried herself again and 
again in the trough of a short chopping sea, which it taxed all his 
dexterity in steering to meet 

Bafiin passed around this gulf in 1 61 6 with two small vessels ; 
but they were giants beside ours. I thought of them as we crossed 
his track steering for Cape Combermere, then about sixty miles 
distant, with every prospect of a heavy gale. 

We were in tlie centre of this large area of open water when 
the gale broke upon us from the north. We were near foundering. 
Our false bow of India-rubber cloth was beaten in, and our frail 
weather-boarding soon followed it. With the utmost exertion wo 
could hardly keep our boat from broacliing to : a broken oar or an 
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accidental twitch would have been fatal to us at any time, ohaptbr 
But M‘Gary handled that whaler’s marvel, the long steering-oar, 
with admirable skill None of us could pretend to take his place. 

For twenty-two unbroken hours he stuck to his post without re- 
laxing his attention or his efforts. 

1 was not prepared for such a storm. 1 do not think I have a storm, 
seen a worse sea raised by the northers of the Gulf of Mexico. 

At last the -wind hauled to the eastward, and we were glad to 
drive before it for the in-shore iioes. We had passed several 
bergs j but the sea dashed against their sides so furiously as to 
negative all hope of protection at their base ; the pack or floe, so 
much feared before, was now looked to for a refuge. 

I remember well our anxiety as we entered the loose streams of Fast ^ a 
drift after four hours’ scudding, and our relief when we felt their 
influence upon the sea. We fastened to an old floe, not 50 
yards in diameter, and, with the weather-surf breaking over our 
heads, rode out the storm uneftr a warp and grapnel 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

WORKING ON-^A BOAT NIP— lOE-BARBIEB — THE BARRIER PACK — ^PROGRESS 
HOPELESS— NORTHUMBERLAND ISLAND— NORTHUMBERLAND GLACIER— 
lOE-OASCADES — ^NEVE. 

CHAPTER The obstacle we Lad now to encounter was the pack that 
stretched between us and the south. 

Boring When the storm abated we commenced boring into it, — slow 
Ice-pack, work at the best of times ; but my companions encountered it 
with a persevering activity quite as admirable as their fortitude 
in danger. It had its own hazards too ; and more than once it 
looked as if we were permanently beset. .1 myself knew that we 
might rely on the southerly wind tS liberate us from such an im- 
prisonment ; but I saw that the men thought otherwise, as the 
ice-fields closed around us and the horizon showed an unchanging 
circle#of ice. ^ 

We were still labouring on, hardly past the middle of the bay, 
when the floes began to relax. On Sunday, the 23d of July, the 
a'liG sun whole aspect around us changed. The sun came out cheeringly, 
appears, leads Opened more and more, and, as we pulled through them 
to the south, each ice-tongue that we doubled brought us nearer 
to the Greenland shore. A slackening of the ice to the east en- 
abled us after a while to lay our course for Hakluyt Island. We 
spread our canvas again, and reached the in-shore fields by one 
in the afternoon. We made our camp, dried our buffiilo-skiiis, 
and sunned' and slept away our fatigue. 

Working We renewed our labours in the morning. Keeping inside the 
pack, we coasted along for the Gary Islands, encountering now 
and then a projecting floe, 4nd either boring or passing around it, 
bqt making a satisfactory progress on the whole toward Lancaster 
Sound. But at the south point of Northumberland Island the 
pack arrested us once more. The seam by which we had come 
east lay between Whale Sound and Murchison Inlet, and the ice- 
drift from the southern of these had now piled itself in pur 
way 
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I was confident that I should find the Eastern Water” if I chapteb 
could only reach Cape Parry, and that this would give me a free 
track to Cary Islands. I ^erefore looked anxiously for a fissure 
in the pack, and pressed our little craft into the first one that 
seemed at all practicable. 

For the next three days we worked painfully through the half- Painfai 
open leads, making in all some fifteen miles to the south. We 
had very seldom room enough to row ; but, as we tracked along, 
it was not difficult to escape nippings, by hauling up the boat on 
the icc. Still she received some hard knocks, and a twist or two 
that did not help her sea-worthiness, for she began to leak ; and 
this, with the rain which fell heavily, forced us to bale her out 
every other hour. Of course we could not sleep, and one of our 
little party feirsick with the unmitigated fatigue. 

On the 29th it came on to blow, the wind still keeping from a gale, 
the south-west, but cold and almost rising to a gale. We had had 
another wet and sleepless night, for the floes still baffled us by 
their capricious movements. But at three in the afternoon we had 
the sun again, and the ice opened just enough to tempt us. It 
was uncomfortable toil We pushed forward ou^ little \^eather- 
wom craft, her gunwales touching on both sides, till the toppling 
ice began to break down on us, and sometimes, critically sus- 
pended, met above our heads. 

One of these passages I am sure we all of us remember. We 
were in an alley of pounded ice-masses, such as the receding floes a boat 
leave when they have crushed the tables that were betw'een them, "“p* 
and had pushed our way far enough to make retreat impossible, 
when the fields began to close in. There w^as no escaping a nip, 
for everything was loose and rolling around us, and the floes broke 
into hummock ridges as they came together. They met just 
ahead of us, and gradually swayed in toward our boat. The 
fragments were already splitting off and spinning over us, when 
we found ourselves borne up by the accumulating rubbish, like 
the Advance in her winter drift; and, after resting for twenty 
minutes high out of water, quietly lowered again as the fields 
relaxed their pressure. 

Generally, however, the ice-fields came together directly, and so 
gradually as to enable us to anticipate their contact. In such 
cases, as we were short-handed and our boat heavily laden, we 
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CHAFTEK were glad to avail ourselves of the motion of the floes to assist in 
lifting her upon them. We threw her across the lead by a small 
Sttiilg steering-oar, and let her meet the approaching ice upon 

through her bow. The effect, as we found in every instance, was to press 
the Ice. jjgj. forward as the flo6 advanced against her, and to raise 

her stern above the level of the other field. We held ourselves 
ready for the spring as she began to rise. 

It was a time of almost unbroken excitement ; yet I am not 
surprised, as I turn over the notes of my meagre diary, to find how 
little of stirring incident it records. The story of one day’s strife 
with the ice-floes might almost serve for those which followed it ; 
I remember that we were four times nipped before we succeeded 
in releasing ourselves, and that we were glad to. haul upon the 
floes as often as a dozen times a day. We attempted to drag for- 
ward on the occasional fields ; but we had to give it up, for it 
strained the boat so much that she was barely sea-worthy ; it kept 
one man busy the last six days baling her out. 
bairii ^ distance of ten miles from Cape Parry, we 

came to a dead halt. A solid mass lay directly across our path, 
extending onward to our furthest horizon. There were bergs in 
sight to the westward, and by walking for some four miles over 
the moving floe in that direction, M^Gary and myself succeeded 
in reaching one. We climbed it to the height of a hundred and 
twenty feet, and, looking out from it with my excellent spy-glass 
to the south and west, we saw that all within a radius of thirty 
miles was a motionless, unbroken, and impenetrable sea. 

I had not counted on this. Captain luglefield found open 
water two years before at this very point. I myself met no ice 
here only seven days later in 1853. Yet it was plain, that from 
Cape Combermere on tlie west side, and an unnamed bay imme- 
diately to the north of it, across to Hackluyt Island, there ex- 
tended a continuous barrier of ic& We had scarcely penetrated 
beyond its mi^n. 

iii« divid- We had, in f^t, reached the dividing pack of the two great open 
of Baffin’s Bay. IRie experience of the whalers and of the 

Bay. expedition-ships that have traversed this region have made all of 
us familiar with that great expanse of open sea, to the north of 
Cape Dudley Diggs, which has received the name of the North 
Water. Combining the observations of Baffin, Boss, and Ingle- 
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field, we know that tliis sometimes extends as far north as Littleton cuapteb 
Island, embiadng an area of 90,000 square miles. The voyagers 
I have named could not> of course, be aware of the interesting fact 
that this water is divided, at least occasionally, into two distinct open 
bodies; the one comprehended between Lancaster and Jones’s 
Sounds, the other extending from the point we had now reached 
to the upper pack of Smith’s Straits.* But it was evident to all 
of our party that the barrier which now arrested us was made up 
of the ices which Jones’s Sound on the west and Murcluson’s on 
the east had discharged and driven together. 

1 may mention, as bearing on the physical geography of the 
region, that south of Cape Isabella the western shore is invested 
by a zone of unbroken ice. We encountered it when we were about a zone of 
twenty miles from the land. It followed the curves of three great 
indentations, whose bases were lined with glaciers rivalling those of 
Melville Bay. The bergs from them were numerous and large, 
entangling the floating floes, and contributing as much as .the cur- 
rents to the iee-dad character of this most dreary coast The 
currents alone would not explain^it Yet when we recur to the 
observationa of Graah, who dcacrihea a similar belt on the eastern 
coast of Greenland, and to the observaticms. of the same character 
that have been made on the coasts of Arctic America to the south- 
east, it is not easy to escape the thought, that this accumulation of 
ice on the western shores must be due, in pari at leasts to the 
rotary movements of the eaftih, whose incareasuig radius as we 
recede from the Pole gives increased velociiy to the aouthem ice- 
pack. 

To retuni to our narratives It was obvious that a further Further 
attempt to penetrate to the south must be hopeless till the ice- 
barrier befm ns should undeigo a change. I had observed, when 
passing Northumberland Island, tbat some of its glaoier-slopes 
were margined with verdure^ an almost unfailing indiottion of 
animal life; and, as my men were much wasted with diarrhoea, 
and our supplies of fbod had become scanty, I resclv^ to work my 
way to the island, and recruit there for another effort. 

Tracking and sometimes rowing through a heavy rain, we tra- 
versed the leads for two days, working eastward; and on the monhi 
ing of the third gained the open water near the shore. Here a 
breeze came to our aid, and in a couple of hours more we passed 
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cnAPTER -witli now unwonted facility to the southern face of the island. We 
met several flocks of little auks as we approached it, and found on 
landing that it was one enormous homestead of the auks, dovekies, 
and gulls. 

'I’racesof We encamped on the 31st, on a low beach at the foot of a 
niaJ^ moraine that came down between precipitous cliffs of surpassing 
settle- wildness. It had evident^ been selected by the Esquimaux for^ 
winter settlement : five well-built huts of stone attested this. Three 
of them were still tolerably perfect, and bore marks of recent habi- 
tation. The droppings of the birds had fertilized the soil, and it 
abounded in grasses, sorrel, and cochlearia, to the water's edge. 
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Foxes The fosses were about in great numbers, attracted, of course^ by 
the abundance of birds. They were all of them of the lead-coloured 
variety, without a white one among them. The young ones, as 
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yet lean and seemingly unskilled in hospitable courtesies, barked ohapter 
at us as we walked about 

I was greatly interested by a glacier that occupied the head of An inter, 
the moraine. It came -down abruptly from the central plateau of 
the island, with an angle of descent of more than 70®. I have never 
seen one that illustrated more beautifully the viscous or semi-solid 
movement of these masses, like a wel]|^own glacier of the Alps, 
it had two planes of descent j the upper nearly precipitous for about 
400 feet from the summit, the lower of about the same height, but 
with an angle of some 50®, — the two communicating by a slightly- 
inclined platform perhaps half a mile long. This ice was unbroken 
through its entire extent It came down from the level of the 
upper coiyitry, a vast icicle, with the folds or waves impressed 
upon it by its onward motion, undisturbed by any apparent frac- 
ture or crevasse. Thus it rolled onward over the rugged and con- 
tracting platform below, and thence poured its semi-solid mass 
down upon the plain. Where it encountered occasional knobs of. 
rock it passed round them, bearing still the distinctive marks of 
an imperfect fluid obstructed in its descent; and its lower fall 
described a dome, or, to use the more accurate simile of Forbes, a 
great outspread clam-shell of ice. 

It seemed as if an interior ice-lake was rising "above the brink Progress 
of the clifis that confined it. In many places it could be seen ex- 
uding or forcing its way over the very crest of the rocks, and 
hanging down in huge icy stalactites TO-and 100 feet long. ' These 
were stiU lengthening out by the continuous overflow, — some of 
them breaking off as their weights became too great for their 
tenacity; others swelling by constant supplies from the interior, 
but spitting off fragmentaiy masses with an unremitting clamour. 

The plain below these cataractine glaciers was piling up with the 
debris, while torrents of. the melted rubbish found their way, 
foaming and muddy, to the sea, carrying gravel and rocks along 
with them. 

These ice-cascades, as we called them, kept up their din the i<?e-ca». 
whole night, sometimes startling us with a heavy booming sound, 
as the larger masses fell, but more generally rattling aw^y like the 
random fires of a militia parade. On examining the ice of which 
they were made up, I found grains of neve larger than a walnut ; 
so large, indeed, that it was hard to realize that they could be 
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CHAPTER formed by the ordinary granulating processes of the mater snows. 
My impression is, that the surface of the plateau-ice, the mer de 
glace of the island, is made up of these agglomerated nodules, and 
that they are forced out and discarded by the advance of the more 
compact ice from higher levels." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE ICE-FOOT IK AVGUST — THE PACK IK AJ^GVST — ICE-BLASTIKO — ^POX- 
TRAP POIKT— WAEPIKG — THE PROSPECT — APPROACHING CLIMAX — SIG- 
KAL CAIRN— THE RECORD — PROJECTED WITHDRAWAL — THE QUESTION — 

THE DETERMINATION — THE RESULT. 

It was with mingled feelings that we nearecf the brig. Our little chapter 
party had grown fat and strong upon the auks and eiders and 
scurvy-grass ; and surmises were rife among us as to the condition Return to 
of our comrades and the prospects oi our ice-bound little ship. 

The tide-leads, which one year ago had afforded a precarious 
passage to the vessel, now barely admitted our whale-boat ; and, 
as we forced her through the broken ice^ she showed such signs of 
hard usage, that I had her hauled up upon the land-belt and 
housed under the clifife at Six-mile Ravine. We crossed 'the rocks 
on foot, aided by our jumping-poles, and startled our shipmates by 
our sudden appearance. 

In the midst of the greeting which always met our returning 
parties, and which gave to our little vessel the endearing associa- 
tions of a homestead, our thoughts reverted to the feeble chances 
of our liberation, and the failure of our recent effort to secure the 
means of a retreat. 

The brig had been imprisoned by cUsely-cementing ice for eleven Time of 
months, during which period she had not budged an inch from her 
icy cradle. My journal will show the efforts and the hopes which the ice. 
engrossed our few remaining days of uncertainty and suspense : — 

^^Augtist 8, Tuesday . — This morning two saw-lines were passed operations 
from the open-water pools at the sides of our stem-post, and the ice 
was bored for blasting. In the course of our operations the brig 
surged and righted, rising two and a half feet We are now trying 
to warp her a few yards toward Butler Island, where we again go 
to work with our powder-canisters. 

August Friday. — Returned yesterday from an inspection 

of the ice toward the Esquimaux setUemehts ; but, absorbing as 
was my errand, 1 managed to take geognostical sections and pro- 
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files of’ the coast as far south as Peter Force Bay, beyond which 
the ice was impenetrable. 

‘‘ I have often referred to the massive character of the ice in 
that neighbourhood. The ice-foot, by our winter measurement 27 
feet in mean thickness by 40 yards in width, is now of dimensions 
still more formidable. Large masses, released like land-slides by 
the action of torrents from the coast, form here and there a belt or 
reef, which clogs the shoal water near the shore and prevents a 
passage. Such ice I have seen 36 feet in height ; and when sub- 
jected, as it often is, to hummock-squeeziiig, 60 and 70 foot It 
requires experience to distinguish it from the true iceberg. 

“ When I passed up the sound on the 6th of August, after my 
long southern journey, I found the ice-foot comparatively un- 
broken,^ and a fine interval of open water between it and the largo 
floes, of the pack. Since then this pack has been* broken up, and 
the comminuted fragments, forming a great drift, move with tides 
and currents in such a way as to obliterate the ^ landwater’ at high 
tide, and under some circumstances at other times. This broken 
rubbish occasionally expands enough to permit a boat to pass 
through j but, as we found il^ a passage could only be effected by 
heavy labour, and at great expense to our boat, nearly unseaworthy 
now from her former trials. We hauled her up near Bedevilled 
Headland, and returned to the brig on foot. * 

As 1 travelled back along the coasts I observed the wonderful 
changes brought about by the disruption of the pack. It was my 
hope to have extricated the brig, if she was ever to be liberated, 
before the drift had choke# the land-leads ; but now they are 
closely jammed with stupendous ice-fragments, records of incon- 
ceivable pressures. The bergs, released from their winter cement, 
have driven down in crowds, grounding on the shallows, and ex- 
tending in roofs or chains out to seaward, where they have caught 
and retained the floating ices. The prospect was really desolation 
itself One floe measured nine feet in mean elevation above the 
water-level ; thus implying a tabular thickness by direct congela- 
tion of 63 feet. It had so closed in with the shore, too, as to rear 
up a barricade of crushed ice which it was futile to attempt to 
pass. All prospect of forcing a passage ceased north of Six-mile 
Bavine. . , 

On reaching the brig I found that the blasting had succeeded ; 
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one canister cracked and uplifted 200 square yards of ice with but chapter 
five pounds of powder. A prospect showed itself of getting inside 
the island at high water ; and I determined to attempt it at the wnst- 
highest spring-tide, which takes place on the 12th. 

August 12, Saturday , — The brig bore the strain of her new 
position very well The tide fell 15 feet, leaving her liigh and 
diy ; but, as the water rose, every thing was replaced, and the deck 
put in order for warping again. Every one in the little vessel 
turned to ; and after much excitement, at the very top of the 
tide, she passed ‘ by the skin of her teeth.’ She was then warped 
into a bight of the floe, near Fox-Trap Point, and there she now lies. 

“We congratulate ourselves upon effecting this crossing. Had 
we fiiiled, we should have had to remain fast probably for the high 
tides a fortnight hence. The young ice is already making, and 
our hopes rest m{^nly upon the gales of late August and September. 

August 13, Sunday. — Still fast to the old floe near Fox-Trap Fast to a 
Point, waiting a heavy wind as our only means of liberation. The fox-ttS* 
land-trash is cemented by young ice, which is already an inch and 
a half thick. The thermometer has been as low as 29® ; but the 
fog and mist which prevail to-day are in our favour. Tbe perfect 
clearness of the past five days hastened the growth of young ice^ 
and it has been forming without intermission. 

“ I took a long walk to inspect the ice towards Six-mile Ravine, icoinspec- 
Tliis ice has never heen moved either by wind or water since its 
formation. I found that it lined the entire shore with long ridges 
of detached fragments — a discouraging obstacle, if it should remain, 
in the way of our future liberation, it is in direct contact 'vtdth 
the big floe that we are now fast to, and is the remnant of the 
triple lines of ‘ land-ices’ which I have described already. I attri- 
bute its permanency to the almost constant shadow of the moun- 
tains near it. 

August 16, Tuesday. — To-day I made another ice-inspection to 
the north-east. The floe on which I have trudged so often, the 
big bay-floe of our former mooring, is nearly the same as when we 
left it. I recognised the holes and cracks, through the fog, by a 
sort of instinct. M^Gary and myself bad little difficulty in reach- 
ing the Fiord Water by our jumping-poles. 

“ I have my eye on this water ; for ij may connect with the 
North-east Headland, and hereafter give us a passage. 
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CHAPTER “ The season travels on : the young ice grows thicker, and my 
messmates* faces grow longer every day. I have again to play 
buffoon to keep up the spirits of the party. 

Signs of A raven ! The snow-birds begin to fly to the south in groups, 
rngwhSen ^ ^ hover on the rigging. Winter is 

hurrying upon us. The popples are quite wilted. 

“ Examined ice with Mr. Bonsall, and determined to enter the 
broken land-ices by warping ; not that there is the slightest pro- 
bability of getting through, but it affords moral aid and comfort 
to the men and officers : it looks as if we were doing something. 
Warping. “ Augitst 17, Thursday , — ^Warped about 100 yards into the 
trash, and, after a long day of labour, have turned ih, hoping to 
recommence at 5 a.m. to-morrow. 

“ In five days the spring-tides come back : should we fail in 
passing with them, I think our fortunes are fixe4» The young ice 
bore a man this morning ; it had a bad look, this man-supporting 
August ice ! The temperature never falls below 28® ; but it is 
cold o* nights with no fire. 

Allowance August 18, i^nday.*— Keduced our allowance of wood to six 
reduced, pounds a^mesL This^ among eighteen mouth% is one-third of a 
pound of fuel for each. It fdlows us coffee twice a day, and soup 
once. Our fare besides this is cold pork boiled in quantity and 
eaten as required. .This sort of thing works badly ; but I must 
save coal for other emergencies. I see * darkness a-head. 

** I inspected the ice again to<day. $ad I bad I — I must look 
another winter in the face. I do not shrink from the thought ; 
but, while we have a chance ahead, it is my first duty to have all 
A horrible things in readiness to meet it It is horrible — ^ye^ that is the 
prospect ^ forward to another year of disease and darkness to 

be met without fresh food* and without fuel I should meet^ it 
with a more tempered sadness if I had no comrades to think for 
and protect 

Sunday August 20, — Best for all hands. The daily prayer 

is no longer, * Lord, accept our gratitude and bless our undertaking,* 
prayer, but, < Loid, acceptouT gratitudo and restore us to our homes.’ The 
ice shows no change : after a boat and foot journey around the 
entire south-eastern curve of tho bay, no signs 1 

** I was out in the JSef Eric with Bonsall, M*Gary, Hans, Biley 
and John. We tracked her over the ice to the Burgomaster Cove 
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the flanking cape of Charlotte Wood Fioxd and its river. Here ^ve chapter 
launched her, and went all round the long canal which the running 
waters have eaten into the otherwise unchanged ice. * Charlotte Expedi- 
Wood Fiord is a commanding sheet of water, nearly as wide as 
the Delaware : in the midst of the extreme solidity around us, it 
looked deceitfully gladdening. After getting to the other side, 
near Little Willie’s Monument, we ascended a high bluff, and saw 
everything weary and discouraging beyond. Our party returned 
quite crestfallen.” 

My attempt to reach Beechy Island had disclosed, as 1 thought Gloomy 
it would, the impossibility of reaching the settlements of Green- 
land. Between the American and the opposite side of the bay 
was one continuous pack of ice, wliich, after I had travelled on it 
for many miles to the south, was still of undefined extent before 
me. The birds had left their colonies. The water-streams from 
the bergs and of the shore were freezing up rapidl}". The young 
ice made the water-surface* impassable even to a whaleboat. It was 
clear to me that without aiv absolute change of circumstances, such 
as it was vain to look for any longer, to leave the ship would be 
to enter upon a wilderness destitute of resources, and from which 
it would be difficult, if not impracticable, to return. 

Everything before us was involved in gloomy doubt. Hopeful 
as I had been, it was impossible not to feel that we were near the 
climax of the expedition. 

1 determined to place^upon Observatory Island a large signal- a signal 
beacon or cairn, and to bury under it documents which, in case of 
disaster to our party, would convey to any who might se^ us in- 
telligence of our proceedings and pur fate. The memory of the 
first winter quarters of Sir John Franklin, and the painful fedings 
with which, while standing by the gmves of his dead, 1 had five 
years before sought for written signs pointing to ^e fate of the 
living, made me carefiil to avoid a similar n^lect 

A conspicuous spot was selected upon a cliff looking out upon The in- 
the icy desert^ and on a broad face of rock the words . — 


AD VAKCIi 
A.D. 1853-^4. 


Bcription 
on tlia 
rock. 


were painted in letters which cordd bp read at a distance. A 
pyramid of heavy stones, perched above it, was marked with the 
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CHAPTER Christian 83nnbol of the cross. It was not without a holier senti- 
ment than that of mere utility that I placed under this the coffins 
A beacon of OUT two poor coiurades. It W'as our beacon and their grave- 

and a 

Krave- Stone. 

atone. nvorked* into the roCk, and a paper, 

enclosed in glass, sealed in with melted lead. It read as fol- 
lows : — 

Brio Advaros, August 14, 1S54. 

Names of " E. K Kane, with his comrades, Henry Brooks, John Wall 

bereofthe James M‘Qary, I. L Hayes, Christian Ohlsen, Amos Bon- 

expedi- sail, Henry Goodfellow, August Sontag, William Morton, J. Carl 
Petersen, George Stephenson, Jefferson Temple Baker, George 
Biley, Peter Schubert, George Whipple, Jolm Blake, Thomas 
Hickey, WiUiam Godfrey, and Hans Cristian, members of the 
Second Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin and 
the missing crews of the Erehus and TerroVy were forced into this 
harbour while endeavouring to bore the ice to the north and 
east. 

When “They were frozen in on the 8tt of September, 1853, and 
frozen la liberated 

Labours of “ During this period the labours of the expedition have deli- 
diSon.*^** neated 960 miles of coast-lin^ without developing any traces of the 
missing sliips or the slightest information bearing upon their fate. 
The amount of travel to effect tlus exploration exceeded 2000 
miles, all of wliich was upon foot or by the aid of dogs. 

“ Greenland has been traced to its northern face, whence it is 
connected with the further north of the opposite coast by a great 
glacier. This coast has been charted as high as lat. 82° 27'. 
Smith’s Sound expands into a capacious bay : it has been surveyed 
throughout its entire extent. From its northern and eastern cor- 
ner, in lat. 80° 10', long. 66°, a channel has been discovered* and 
followed until -further progress was checked by water free from ice. 
This channel trended nearly due north, and expanded into an ap- 
parently open sea, which abounded with birds and bears and 
marine life. 

“The death of the dogs during the winter threw the travel 
essential to the above discoveries upon the personal efforts of the 
offioQrs and men. The summer finds them much broken in health 
(vnd*^trength. 
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“Jefferson Temple Baker and Peter Schubert died from injuries ghaptbr 
received from cold while in manly peifonnauce of their duty. 

Their remains are deposited under a cairn at the north point of Deaths 
Observatory Island. 

“The site of the observatory is 76 English feet from 
northernmost salient point of this island, in a direction south 14® tory. 
east. Its position is in lat 78® 37' 10", long. 70® 40'. The mean 
tidal level is 29 feet below the highest point upon this island. 

Both of these sites are further designated by copper bolts sealed 
with melted lead into holes upon the rocks. 

“ On the f2th of August, 1854, the brig warped from her posi- Position 
tion, and, after passing inside the group of islands, fastened to the 
outer floe about a mile to the north-west, where she is now await* 
iiig further changes in the ice. 

(Signed) “E. K Kane, 

" Commanding Expedition. 

“ Fox-Trap Point, Auffttsi 14, 1854.’* 

Some hours later, the following note was added : — 

“ The young ice having formed between the brig and this island, Adaitionai 
and prospects of a gale showing themselves, the date of departure 
is left unfilled. If possible, a second visit will be made to insert 
our dates, our final escape being still dependent upon the course 
of the season. E. K. Kane.” 

And now came the question^ of the .second winter: how to look Prospert 
our enemy in the face, and how to meet liim. Anything was bet- winter.^"*^ 
ter than inaction; and, in spite of the uncertainty which yet 
attended our plans, a host of expedients were to be resorted to, 
and much Bobinson Crusoe labour ahead. Moss was to be 
gathered for eking out our winter^ fuel, and willow-stems, and 
stonecrops, and sorrel, as antiscorbutics, collected and buried in the 
snow. But while all these were in progress came other and 
graver questions 

Some of niy party had entertained the idea that an escape to 
the south was still practicable; and this opinion was supported by 
Mr. Petersen, our Danish interpreter, who had accompanied the 
Searching Expedition of Captain Penny, and had a matured expe- 
rience in the changes of Arctic ice. They even thought that the 
safety of all would be promoted by a withdrawal jfrom the brig. 
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PROJECTKD WITHDRAWAL FROM THE BRIO. 


CHAPTER 

XXVI. 

Thtt cap- 
tain's 
duty. 


What 
ouEht the 
crew to 
do? 


Bad pro- 
spect for 
winter. 


Escape of 
the briR 
hopeless. 


“ Augusty 21, Monday . — ^The question of detaching a party was 
in my mind some time ago ; but the more I thought it over, the 
more I was convinced that it would be neither right in itself nor 
practically safe. For myself personally, it is a simple duty of 
honour to remain by the brig : I could not think of leaving her 
till I had proved the effect of the latter tides j and after that, as I 
have known all along, it would be too late. Come what may, I 
share her fortunes. 

“ But it is a different question with my associates. I cannot 
expect them to adopt my impulses ; and I am by no means sure 
that I ought to hold them bound by my conclusions. Have I the 
moral right 1 for, as to nautical rules, they do not fit the circum- 
stances j among the whalers, when a ship is hopelessly beset, the 
master’s authority gives way, and the crew take counsel for them- 
selves whether to go or stay by her. My party is subordinate and 
well-disposed j but if the restlessness of suffering makes some of 
them anxious to brave the cliances, they may certainly plead that 
a second winter in the ice was no part of the cruise they bargained 
for. 

** But what presses on me is of another character. I cannot 
disguise it from myself that we are wretchedly prepared for an- 
other winter on board. We are a set of scurvy-riddled, broken- 
down men ; our provisions are sorely reduced in quantity, and are 
altogether unsuited to our condition. My only hope of maintain- 
ing or restoring such a degree of health among us as is indispens- 
able to our escape in the spring has been and must be in a whole- 
some, elastic tone of feeling among the men : a reluctant^ brooding, 
disheartened spirit would sweep our decks like a pestilence. I 
fear the bane of depressing example. 

I know all this as a medical man and an officer ; and I feel 
that we might be wearing away the hearts and energies, if not the 
lives of all, by forcing those who were reluctant to remain. 
With half a dozen confiding, resolute men, 1 have no fears of ulti- 
mate safety; • 

“ I will make a thorough inspection of the ice to-morrow, and 
decide finally the prospects of our liberatioQ. 

August 23, Wednesday.-^The brig cannot escape. I got an 
eli^ble position with my sledge to review the fiqes, and returned 
this morning at two o’clock. There is no posribility of our re- 
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lease, unless by some extreme intervention of the coming tides, chaptkr 
I doubt whetlier a boat could be forced as far as the Southern 
Water. When I tliink of the extraordinary way in which the ice 
was impacted last winter, how very little it lias yielded through 
the summer, and how early another winter is making its onset 
upon us, I am very doubtful, indeed, whether our brig can get 
away at all It would be inexpedient to attempt leaving her now 
in boats j the water-streams closing, the pjick nearly fast again, 
and the young ice almost impenetrable. 

“ I shall call the officers and crew together, and make known to Tiic cap 
them very fiilly how things look, and what hazards must attend 
such an effort as has been proposed among them. They shall 
have my views uneqidvocally expressed. I will then give them 
twenty-four hours to deliberate j and at the end of that time all 
who determine to go shall say so in writing, with a full exposition 
of the circumstances of the case. They shall have the best outfit 
I can give, an abundant share of our remaining stores, and my 
good-bye blessing. 

Avgust 24, Thursday, — At noon to-day I had all hands called, a council 
and explained to them frankly the considerations wliich have de- 
termined me to remain where we are. I endeavoured to show 
them that an escape to open water could not succeed, and that the 
effort must be exceedingly hazardous : I alluded to our duties to 
the ship : in a word, I advised them strenuously to forego the 
liroject. I then told them that I should freely give my ]>crniis- 
sion to such as were desirous of making the attempt, but that I 
should require them to place themselves under the command of 
officers selected by them before netting out, and to renounce in 
writing all claims upon myself and the rest who were resolved to 
stay by the vessel. Having done this, I directed the roll to be 
called, and each man to answer for himself.” 

In the result^ eight out of the seventeen survivors of my party The dcci- 
resolvcd to stand by the brig. It is just that I should record 
their nam^es. They were Henry Brooks, James M‘Gaiy, J. W. 

Wilson, Henry GoodfeUow, William Morton, Christian Ohlsen, 

Thomas Hickey, Hans Cristian. 

I divided to the others their portion of our resources justly and 
even liberally ; and they left us on Monday, the 28th, with eveiy 
appliance our narrow circumstances could furnish to speed and 
o 
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DEPABTURB OF A PARTY. 


CnAPTER 

XXVI. 


guard them. One of them, Geoige^ Riley, returned a few da3r3 
afterward; but weary months went by before we saw the rest 
again. They carried with them a written assurance of a brother’s 
welcome should they be driven back ; and this assurance was re- 
deemed when hard trials had prepared them to share again our 
fortunesL 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

DISCIPLINE— BUILDING lOLOE— TOSSUT— SCOSSINO — ^AFTEB SEAL — ON THE 
YOUNG TOE — OOING TOO FAB— SEALS AT HOME — ^IN THE WATER- IN 
SAFETY — ^DEATH OF TIOEB. 

The party moved off with the elastic step of men confident in their 

purpose, and were out of sight in a few hours. Ajs we lost them * 

among the hummocks, the stem realities of our condition pressed 
themselves upon us anew. The reduced numbers of our party, ings. 
the helplessness of many, the waning efficiency of all, the impend- 
ing winter, with its cold, dark night, our penury of resources, the 
dreary sense of increased isolation, — these made the staple of our 
thoughts. For a time Sir John Franklin and his party, our daily 
topic through so many months, gave place to the question of our 
own fortunes, — how we were to escape, how to liva The summer 

had gone, the harvest was ended, and We did not care to 

finish the sentence. 

Following close on this gloomy train, and in fact blending with 
it, came the more important discussion of our duties. We were 
like men driven to the wall, quickened, not depressed. Our plans 
were formed at once : there is nothing Hke emergency to speed, if 
not to instruct, the energies. 

It was my first definite resolve that, come what mighty our Arrange- 
organization and its routine of observances should be adhered to 
strictly. It is the experience of every man who has either com- 
bated difficulties himself, or attempted to guide others through 
them, that the controlling law shall be systematic action. No- 
thing depresses and demoralizes so much as a surrender of the 
approved and habitual forms of life. I resolved that everything 
should go #1 as it had done. The arrangement of hours, the dis- 
tribution and details of duty, the religious exercises, the cere- 
monials of the table, the fires, the lights, the watch, even the 
labours of the observatory and the notation of the tides and the 
sky, — nothing should be intermitted that had contributed to make 
up the day. 
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BUILDING AN INOLOK 


OHAPTBR My next was to practise on the lessons we had learned from the 
Esquimaux I had studied them carefully, and determined that 
Lessons their form of habitation and their pecuHaiities of diet, without their 
from unthrift and filtli, were the safest and best to which the necessity 
Esquj. circumstances invited us. 

My journal tells how these resolves were carried out : — 
September 6, Wedmu&day . — ^We are at it, all hands, sick and 
well, each man according to his measure, working at our winter’s 
home. We are none of us in condition to brave the frost, and our 
fuel is nearly out. I have determined to borrow a lesson from 
our Esquimaux neighbours, and am turning the brig into an iyloe. 

“ The sledge is to bring us moss and turf from wherever the 
men can scrape it. Tliis is an excellent non-conductor ; and when 



eATUUUHO MOSS. 


Anhigioo wc get the quarter-deck well padded with it we shall have a 
blig** nearly cold-proof covering. Down bdow we will enclose a space 
some eighteen feet square, and pack it from floor to Veiling with 
inner walls of the same material The floor itself we are calking 
carefully with plaster of Paris and common paste, and will cover 
it, when we have done, with Manilla oakum a couple of inches 
deep, and a canvas carpet The entrance is to be from the hold, 
by a low, moss-lined tunnel, the tmmt of the native huts, with as 
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many doors and curtains to close it up as our ingenuity can de- oiiaptek 
vise. This is to be our apartment of all uses, — not a very large 
one; but we are only ten to stow away, and the closer the 
warmer. 

“ September 9, Saturday . — ^All hands but the carpenter and crossing. 
Morton are out * mossing.* This mossing, though it has a very 
May-day sound, is a frightfully wintiy operation. The mixed turf 
of willows, heaths, grasses, and moss is frozen solid. We can- 
not cut it out from the beds of the snow-streams any longer, and 
are obliged to seek for it on the ledges of the rocks, quarrying it 
with crowbars, and carrying it to the ship like so much stone. 1 
would escape this labour if I could, for our party have all of them 
more or less scurvy in their systems, and the thermometer is often 
below zero. But there is no help for it. I liave some eight 
sledge-loads more to collect before our little home can be called 
wind-proof ; and then, if we only have snow enough to bank up 
against the brig’s sides, I shall have no fear either for height or 
uniformity of temperature. 

September 10, Sunday . — ‘The work goes bravely on.* We Firewood, 
have got moss enough for our roof, and something to spare for 
below. To-morrow we begin to strip off the outer-deck planking 
of the brig, and to stack it for firewood. It is cold work, liatches 
open and no fires going; but we saved time enough for our 
Sunday’s exercises, though we forego its rest. 

“ It is twelve months to-day since I returned from the weary Experi- 
foot-tramp that determined me to try the winter search. Things the^ 
have changed since then, and the prospect ahead is le^s cheery, 

But I close my pilgrim-experience of the year with devout grati- 
tude for the blessings it has registered, and an earnest faith in the 
support it pledges for the times to come. 

^'‘September 11, Monday . — Our stock of game is down to a mere 
mouthful, — six long-tailed ducks not larger than a partridge, and 
three ptarmigan. The rabbits have not yet come to us, and the 
foxes seeiti tired of touching our trap-baits. 

“ 1 determined last Saturday to try a novel expedient for catch- 
ing seal Not more than ten miles to seaward the icebergs keep 
up a mde stream of broken ice and water, and the seals resort there 
in scanty numbers to breathe. I drove out with my dogs, taking 
Hans along ; but we found the spot so hemmed in by loose and 
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SEAL HUNTING. 


OHAPTKR fragile ice that there was no approaching it. The thermometer was 
8®, and a light breeze increased my difficulties. 

Equip- “ Deo volente^ I will be more lucky to-morrow. I am going to 
hunt- Kentucky rifle, the kayack, an Esquimaux harpoon 

ing. with its attached line and bladder, naligeit and awahtoh^ and a 
pair of large snow-shoes to boot My plan this time is to kneel 
where the ice is unsafe, resting my weight on the broad surface of 
the snow-shoes, Hans following astride of his kayack, as a sort of 
life-preserver in case of breaking in. If I am fortunate enough to 
stalk within gun-range, Hans will take to the water and seemre the 
game before it sinks. We will be gone for some days probably, 
tenting it in the open air; but our sick men — ^that is to say, all of 
us — are languishing for fresh meat.” 

I started with Hans and five dogs, all we could muster from our 
disabled pack, and reached the Pinnacly Beig ” in a single hour’s 
run. But where was the water 1 where were the seal? The floes 
had closed, and the crushed ice was all that told of our intended 
hunting-ground. 

Ascending a berg, however, we could see to tho north and west 
the dark cloud-stratus which betokens water. It ran through our 
I'lie old battle-ground, the “ Bergy Belt,” — the labyrinth of our wan- 
derings after the frozen party of last winter. I had not been over 
it since, and the feeling it gave me was anything but joyous. 

But in a couple of hours we emerged upon a plain unlimited to 
the eye and smooth as a bUliard-table. Feathers of young frosting 
gave a plush-like nap to its surface and toward the horizon dark 
columns of frost-smoke pointed clearly to the open water. This 
ice was firm enough; our experience satisfied us that it was not a 
very recent freezing. We pushed on without hesitation, cheering 
ourselves with the expectation of coming every minute to the seals. 
We passed a second ice-growth ; it was not so strong as the one we 
had just come over, but stUl safe for a party like ours. On we 
went at a brisker gallop, maybe for another mile, when Hans sang 
Seals In out, at the top of his voice, “ Pusey ! puseymut ! seal, seal ! ” At 
same instant the dogs bounded forwai:d, and, as I looked up, I 
saw crowds of grey netsik, the rough or hispid seal of the whalers, 
disporting in an open sea of water. 

I had hardly welcomed the spectacle when I saw that we had 
passed upon a new belt of ice that was obviously unsafe. To the 
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right and left and front was one great expanse of snow-flowered chapteb 
iee. The nearest solid floe was a mere lump, which stood like an 
island in the white level To turn was impossible ; we had to keep unsafe 
up our gait We urged on the dogs with whip and voice, the ice 
rolling like leather beneath the sledge-runners j it was more than 
a mile to the lump of solid ice. Fear gave to the poor beasts their 
utmost speed, and our voices were soon hushed to silence. 

The suspense, unrelieved by action or effort, was intolerable ; we 
knew that there was no remedy but to reach the floe, and that 
everything depended upon our dogs, and our dogs alone. A 
moment's check would plunge the whole concern into the rapid 
tideway; no presence of mind or resource, bodily or mental, could 
avail us. The seals — for we were now near enough to see their The seals 
expressive faces — ^were looking at m with that strange curiosity 
which seems to be their characteristic expression : we must have 
passed some fifty of them, breast-high out of water, mocking us by 
their self-complacency. 

This desperate race against fate could not last : the rolling of the 
tough salt-water ice terrified our dogs ; and when within fifty paces 
from the floe they paused. The left-hand runner went through ; Tiie sledge 
our leader “Toodlamick” followed, and in one second the entire 
left of the sledge was submerged. My first thought was to libe- water, 
rate the dogs. I leaned forward to cut poor Tood's traces, and the 
next minute was swimming in a little circle of pasty ice and water 
alongside him. Hans, dear good fellow, drew near to help me, 
uttering piteous expressions in broken £i%lish; but I ordered him 
to throw himself on his belly, with his hands and legs extended, 
and to make for the island by cogging himself forward with his 
jack-knife. In the meantime — a mere instant — I was floundering 
about with sledge, dogs, and lines, in confused puddle around 
me. 

I succeeded in cutting poor Tood’s lines and letting him scramble 
to the ice, for the poor fellow was drowning me with his piteous 
caresses, and made my Way for the sledge; but I found that it 
would not buoy me, and that 1 had no resource but to try the 
circumference of the hole. Around this I paddled faithfully, the 
miserable ice always yielding when my hopes of a lodgment were 
greatest. During this process I enlarged my circle of operations 
to a very imcomfbrtable diameter, and was beginning to feel weaker 
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cnAPTKR after every effort. Hans meanwhile had reached the firm ice, and 
was on his knees, like a good Moravian, praying incoherently in 
Hiins In English and Esquimaux ; at every fresh crusliing-in of the ice ho 
thewatei. ejaculate “God!” and when I recommenced my paddling 

he recommenced his prayers. 

I was nearly gone. My knife had been lost in cutting out the 
dogs ; and a spare one which I carried in my trousers-pocket was 
so enveloped in the wet skins that I could not reach it. I owed 
my extrication at last to a newly broken team dog, who was still 
fast to the sledge, and in struggling carried one of the runners chock 
against the edge of the circle. All my previous attempts to use 
the sledge as a bridge had failed, for it broke through, to the much 
greater injury of the ice. I felt that it was a last chance. I threw 
myself on my back, so as to lessen as much as possible my weight, 
A narrow and placed the nape of my neck against the rim or edge of the ice ; 
escape, cautioii slowly bent my leg, and, placing the ball of my 

mocassined foot against the sledge, I pressed steadily against the 
runner, listening to the half-yielding crunch of the ice beneath. 

Presently I felt that my head was pillowed by the ice, and that 
my wet fur jumper was sliding up the surface. Next came my 
shoulders ; they were fairly on. One more decided push, and I 
was hiunclicd up on the ice and safe. I reached the ice-floe, and 
was frictioned by Hans with frightful zeaL We saved all the 
dogs; but the sledge, kayack, tent, gun, snow-shoes, and every- 
thing besides, were left beliind. ‘The thermometer at 8° will 
keep them frozen fast in^e sledge till we can come and cut them 
out. 

Return to On reaching the ship, after a twelve mile trot, I found so much 

the brig. comfort and warm welcome that I forgot my failure. The fire 

was lit up, and one of our few bii-ds slaughtered forthwith. It is 
with real gratitude that I look back upon my escape, and bless 
the great presiding Goodness for the very many resources which 
remain to us. 

Death of ** September 14, Thursday. — ^Tiger, our best remaining dog, the 
Tiger. partner of poor Bruiser, was seized with a fit, ominously resem- 
bling the last winter’s curse. In the delirium which followed 
his seizure, he ran into the water and drowned himself, like a 
sailor with the horrors. The other dogs are all doing well” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE ESQUIMAUX— -IiAKCENT— THE ARREST— THE PUNISHMENT— THE TREATY 
— “ UNBROKEN FAITH ” — MY BROTHER — ^RETURN PROM A HUNT — OUR 
LIFE — ANOATOK— A WELCOME— TREATY CONFIRMED. 

It is, I suppose, the fortune of every one who affects to register cnAPTER 
the story of an active life, that his record becomes briefer and 
more imperfect in proportion as the incidents press upon each 

ir tr ^ r r writiiijf. 

other more rapidly and with increasing excitement. The narra- 
tive is arrested as soon as the faculties are claimed for action, 
and the memory brings back reluctantly afterwjird those details 
which, though interesting at the moment, have not reflected them- 
selves in the result. I find that my journal is exceedingly meagre 
for the period of our anxious preparations to meet the winter, 
and that I have omitted to mention the course of circumstances 
which led us step by step into familiar communication with the . 
Esquimaux. 

My last notice of tliis strange people, whose fortunes became 
afterward so closely connected with our own, was at the time 
of Myouk’s escape from imprisonment on board the brig. Al- 
though during my absence on the attempted visit to Beechy 
Island, the men I had left behind had frequent and unrestrajped 
intercourse with them, I myself saw no natives in Rensselaer 
Bay till immediately after the departure of Petersen and his com- 
panions. Just then, by a coincidence which convinced me how Appear- 
closely we had been under surveillance, a party of three made “ 
their appearance, as if to note for themselves our condition and Kaqnu 
resources. 

Times had indeed altered with us. We had parted with half 
our provisions, half our boats and sledges, and more than half 
our able-bodied men. It looked very much as if we were to lie 
ensconced in our ice-battered citadel, rarely venturing to sally out 
for exploration or supplies. We feared nothing, of course, but the 
want of fresh meat, and it was much less important that our 
neighbours should fear us than that we should secure from them 
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HOSPITALITY ILL REPAID. 


cnAPTBB offices of kindness. They were overbearing sometimes, and needed 
^^li*** the instruction of rebuke; but I treated them with carefully- 
regulated hospitality. 

Entertain- When the three visitors came to us near the end of August, 
I established them in a tent below deck, with a copper lamp, a 
tors. cooking-basin, and a liberal supply of slush for fuel I left them 
under guard when I went to bed at two in the morning, con- 
tentedly eating and cooking and eating again without the pro- 
mise of an intermission. An American or a European would 
have slept after such a debauch till the recognised hour for 
hock and seltzer-water. But our guests managed to elude the 
Theft. officer of the deck and escape unsearched. They repaid my libe- 
rality by stealing not only the lamp, boiler, and cooking-pot they 
had used for the feast, but Nannook also, my best dog. If the 
rest of my team had not been worn down by over-travel, no 
doubt they would have taken them all Besides this, we dis- 
covered the next morning that they had found the buffalo-robes 
and India-rubber cloth which M^Gary had left a few days before 
on the ice-foot near Six-mile Bavine, and had added the whole to 
. the spoils of their visit. 

The theft of these articles embarrassed me. I was indisposed 
to take it as an act of hostility. Their pilferings befooe this had 
been conducted with such a superb simplicity, the detection fol- 
lowed by such honest explosions of laughter, that I could not help 
thinking they had some law of general appropriation, less removed 
froip the Lycurgan than the Mosaic code. But it was plain, at 
least, that we were now too few to watch our property as we had 
done, and that our gentleness was to some extent misunderstood, 
riironit I was puzzled how to inflict punishment, but saw that I must 
thievML vigorously, even at a venture. I despatched my two best 
walkers, Morton and Hiley, as soon as I heard of the theft of the 
stores, with orders to make all speed to Anoatok, and overtake the 
thieves, who, I thought, would probably halt there to rest. They 
found young Myouk making himself quite comfortable in the hut, 
in company with Sievu, the wife of Metek, and Aningna, the wife 
cff Marsinga, and my buffalo-robes already tailored into kapetahs 
on their backs. 

A continued search of the premises recovered the cooking- 
utensils, and a number of other things of greater or less value that 
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we had not missed from the brig. With the prompt ceremonial chapter 
which outraged law delights in among the officials of the police 
everywhere, the women were stripped and tied; and then, laden 
with their stolen goods and as much walrus-beef besides from 
their own stores as would pay for their board, they were marched 
on the instant back to the brig. 

The thirty miles was a hard walk for them; but they did not 
complain, nor did their constabulaiy guardians, who had marched 
thirty miles already to apprehend them. It was hardly twenty- Tiie 
four hours since they left the brig with their booty before they 
were prisoners in the hold, with a dreadful white man for keeper, 
who never addressed to them a word that had not all the terrors 
of an unintelli^ble reproof, and whose scowl, I flatter myself, 
exliibited a weU-arranged variety of menacing and demoniacal 
expressions. 

They had not even the companionship of Myouk. Him I had 
despatched to Metck, “ head-man of Etah, and others,” with the 
message of a melo-dramatic tyrant, to negotiate for their ransom. 

For five long days the women had to sigh and sing and cry in 
solitary converse, — their appetite continuing excellent, it should 
be remarked, though mourning the while a rightfully-impending 
doom. At last the great Metek arrived. He brought with him Arrival of 
Ootuniah, another man of elevated social position, and quite a 
sledge-load of knives^ tin cups, and other stolen goods, refuse of 
wood and scraps of iron, the siiiful prizes of many coverings. 

I may pass over our peace conferences and the indirect advan- 
tages which I, of course, derived from having the opposing powers 
i-epresented in my own capital But the splendours of our Arctic 
centre of civilization, with its wonders of art and science, — our 
“ fire-death ” ordnance included, — could not all of them impress 
Metek so much as the intimations he had received of our superior 
physical endowments. Nomads as they are, these people know 
better than all the world besides what endurance and energy it 
requires to brave the moving ice and snow-drifts. Metek thoughl^ 
no doubt, that our strength was gone with the withdrawing party ; 
but the fact, that within ten hours after the loss of our bufialo- 
skins we had marched to their hut, seized three of their culprits, 
and marched them back to the brig as prisoners, — such a sixty 
miles* achievement as this they thoroughly understood. It con- 
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CHAPTER finned them in the fiiith that the whites are, and of right ought to 
xx^i. everywhere the dominant tribe. 

The pro- The protocol was arranged Tidthout difficulty, though not with- 
out the accustomed number of adjournments for festivity and 
repose. It abounded in protestations of power, fearlessness, and 
good-will by each of the contracting parties, which meant as much 
as such protestations usually do on both sides the Arctic circle. 
I could give a summary of it without invading the privacy of a 
diplomatic bureau, for I have notes of it that were taken by a sub- 
ordinate; but I prefer passing at once to the reciprocal engage- 
ments in which it resulted. 

.Promises On the part of the Inuity the Esquimaux, they were after this 

muux. “We promise that we will not steal We promise we will 

bring you fresh meat. We promise we will sell or lend you dogs. 
We will keep you company whenever you want us, and show you 
where to find the game.” 

On the part of the Kahlunahy the white men, the stipulation 
was of this ample equivalent : — 

Equivalent “ Wc promise that we will not visit you with death or sorcery, 
by*tho**^ nor do you any hurt or mischief whatsoever. We will shoot for 
white you ou our huuts. You shall be made welcome aboard ship. We 
will give you presents of needles, pins, two kinds of knife, a hoop, 
three bits of hard wood, some fat> an awl, and some sewing-thread ; 
and we will trade with you of thejie and everything else you want 
for walrus and seal-meat of the first quality.” 

Thecios- And the closing formula might have read, if the Esquimaux 
muia?^ political system had included reading among its qualifications for 
diplomacy, in this time-consecrated and, in civilized regions, vera- 
cious assurance ; — 

“We, the high contracting parties, pledge ourselves now and 
for ever brothers and fnends.” 

Ratiflca- Tbia treaty — ^which, though I have spoken of it jocosely, was 
tiwty ***** really an affair of much interest to us — ^was ratified, with Hans 
and Morton as my accredited representatives, by a full assembly 
of the people at Etah. All our future intercourse was conducted 
under it It was not solemnized by an oath; but it was never 
broken. We went to and fro between the villages and the brig, 
paid our visits of courtesy and necessily on both sides, met each 
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Other in hunting parties on the floe and the ice-foot^ organized a 
general community of interests, and really, I believe, established 
some personal attachments deserving of the name. As long as we 
remained prisoners of the ice, we were indebted to them for in- 
valuable counsel in relation to our bunting expeditions ; and in 
the joint hunt we shared alike, according to their own laws. Our 
dogs were in one sense common property ; and often have tliey 
robbed themselves to offer supplies of food to our starving teams. 
They gave us supplies of meat at critical periods ; we were able 
to do as much for them. They learned to look on us only as 
benefactors ; and, I know, mourned our departure bitterly. The 
greeting which they gave my brother John, when he came out 
after me to Etah with the Rescue Expedition, should be of itself 
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enough to satisfy me of this. I should be glad to borrow from 
his ingenious narrative the story of his meeting with Myouk, and 
Metek, and Ootuniah, and of the almost affectionate confidence 
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DAILY LIFE. 


OHAPTEB Mvith which the maimed and sick invited his professional succour, 
as the representative of the elder “ Docto Kayen.” 

Return September 16, Saturday. — Back last night from a walrus-hunt. 

SSiniB ^ brought in the spoil with my dogs, leaving Hans and Ohlsen to 
hunt follow afoot. This Marston rife is an admirable substitute for 
the primitive lance-head. It killed at the first fire. Five nights’ 
camping out in the snow, with hard-working days between, have 
made me ache a little in the joints; but, strange to say, I feci 
better than when I lefb the vessel This climate exacts heavy 
feeding, but it invites to muscular energy. M‘Qaiy and Morton 
are off at Anoatok. From what I gathered on the hunt, they will 
find the council very willing to ratify our alliance. But they 
should have been at home before this. 

Sundar. September 17, Sunday . — ^Writing by this miserable flicker of 

my pork-fat lamp, I can hardly steady pen, paper, or thought. All 
hands have rested after a heavy week’s work, which has advanced 
us nobly in our arrangements for the winter. The season is by 
our tables at least three weeks earlier than the last, and every- 
thing indicates a severe ordeal ahead of ua 

Just as we were finishing our chapter this morning in the 
‘Book of Ruth,’ M‘Oaiy and Morton came in triumphantly, 
pretty well worn down by their fifty miles’ travel, but with good 
news, and a flipper of walrus that must weigh some forty pounda 
Ohlsen and Hans are in too. They arrived as we were sitting 
down to celebrate the Anoatok ratification of our treaty of the 6 th. 
Nomad “ It is a strange life we are leading. We are absolutely nomads, 
so far as there can be anything of pastoral life in this region ; and 
our wild encounter with the elements seems to agree with us aU. 
Our table talk at supper was as merry as a marriage bell. One 
party was just in from a seventy-four miles’ trip with the dogs ; 
another from a foot-journey of a hundred and sixty, with five 
nights on the floe. Each had his story to tell ; and while the 
story was telling some at least were projecting new expeditions. 

I have one myself in my mind’s eye, that may peradventure cover 
some lines of my journal before the winter ends. 

Visit to “ M‘Gary and Morton sledged it along the ice-foot completely 
round the Reach, and made the huts by ten o’clock the night 
after they left us. They found only three men, Ootuniah, our 
elfish rogue Myouk, and a stranger who has not been with us that 
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we know of. It looked at first a little doubtful whether the visit ohapteb 
was not to be misunderstood. Myouk particularly was an awk- 
ward party to negotiate with. He had been our prisoner fo» Myouk. 
stealing only a little while before, and at tliis very moment is an 
escaped hostage. He was in pawn to us for a lot of walrus-beef, 
as indemnity for our boat. He thought, naturally enough, that the 
visit might have something more than a representative bearing on 
his interests. Both our men had been his jailers' on board the 
brig, and he was the first person they met as they came upon the 
village. 

“ But when he found, by M^Gary’s expressive pantomime, that 
the visit was not specially to him, and that the first appeal was to 
Ills hospitality and his fellows^ his entire demeanour underwent a 
change. He seemed to take a new character, as if, said Morton, a cordial 
he had dropped a mask. He gave them welcome with unmixed 
cordiality, carried them to his hut, cleared away the end furthest 
from the opening for their reception, and filled up the fire of moss 
and blubber. 

“ The others joined him, and the attention of the whole settle- 
ment w’as directed at once to the wants of the visitors. Their wet 
boots were turned toward the fire, their woollen socks rung out 
and placed on a heated stone, dry grass was padded round their 
feet, and the choicest cuts of walrus-liver were put into the 
cooking-pot. Whatever might be the infirmity of their notions of 
honesty, it was plain that we h^id no lessons to give them in the 
virtues of hos2utable welcome. Indeed, there was a frankness and 
cordiality in the mode of receiving their guests, that explained the 
unresei-ve and conscious security which they showed when they 
first visited us. 

I could hardly guess at that time, when we saw them practis- Enter- 
ing antics and grimaces among the rocks, what was the meaning 
of their harlequin gestures, and how they could venture afterward 
so fearlessly on board. I have understood the riddle since. It 
was a display of their powers of entertainment^ intended to solicit 
from us a reception ; and the invitation once given, aU their ex- 
perience and impulses assured them of safety. 

“Everything they had, cooking utensils, snow-melting stone, 
scanty weapons of the chase, personal service, pledges of grateful 
welcome, — they gave them all. They confirmed all Metek’s en- 
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CHAPTER gagements, as if the whole favour was for them; and when our 
xj^i. party ^as coming away they placed on the sledge, seemingly as a 
♦matter of course, all the meat that was left. . 

Hunting Septeinher ^0^ The natives are really acting up 

E8qur*° to contract. They are on board to-day, and I have been oflF with 
muux. a party of them on a hunt inland. We had no great luck; the 
weather was against us, and there are signs of a gala The ther- 
mometer has been 2° below zero for the entire twenty-four hours. 
This is September with a vengeance ! 

September 22, Friday , — am off for the walrus-grounds with 
our wild allies. It will be my sixth trip. I know the country 
and its landmarks now as well as any of them, and can name 
every rock, and chasm, and w^atercourse, in night or fog, just as 
I could the familiar spots about the dear Old Mills where I passed 
my childhood. * 

“ The weather docs not promise well ; but the state of our larder 
makes the jaunt necessary.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

WALRUS-GROUXDS — ^LOST ON THE ICE— A BREAK UP — lOLOK OP ANOATOK — 

ITS GARNITURE— CREATURE COMPORTS— ESQUIMAUX MUSIC— USAGES OP 
THE TABLE— NEW LONDON AVENUE — SCANT DIET LIST — BEAR AND CUB — 

A HUNT — CLOSE QUARTERS — BEAR FIGHTING — BEAR-HABITS — BEAR’S 
LIVER— BATS — THE TERRIER POX — THE ARCTIC HARE— THE ICE- FOOT 
CANOPY— A WOLF — ^DOGS AND WOLVES — BEAR AND POX— TUB NATIVES 
AND OURSELVES— WINTER QUARTERS— MORTON*S RETURN— THE LIGHT. 

“ September 29, Friday. — I returned last night from Anoatok, chapter 
after a journey of much risk and exposure, that I should have 
avoided hut for the insuperable obstinacy of our savage friends. 

“ 1 set out for the walrus-grounds at noon, by the track of the the wairua 
‘ Wi|^d Point ’ of Anoatok, known to us as Esquimaux Point. I 
took the light sledge, and, in addition to the five of my available 
team, harnessed in two animals belonging to the Esquimaux. 
Ootuniah, Myouk, and the dark stranger accompanied me, with 
Morton and Hans. 

“ Our sledge was overladen ; I could not persuade the Esqui- Difficulties 
inaux to reduce its weight; and the consequence was, that 
failed to reach Force Bay in time for a day-light crossing. To 
follow the indentations of the*land was to make the travel long 
and dangerous. We trusted to the tracks of our former journeys, 
and pushed out on the ice. But the darkness came on us rapidly, 
and the snow began to drift before a heavy north wind. 

“At about 10 P.M. we had lost the land; and, while driving Lost on 
the dogs rapidly, all of us running alongside of them, we took a 
wrong direction, and travelled out toward the floating ice of the 
Sound. There was no guide to the points of the compass ; our 
Esquimaux were con^letely at fault ; and the alarm of the dogs, 
which became every moment more manifest, extended itself to our 
party. Thu instinct of a sledge- dog makes him xierfectly aware of 
unsafe ice, and 1 know nothing more subduing to a man than the 
warnings of an unseen peril conveyed by the instinctive fears of 
the lower animals. 

“ We had to keep moving, for we could not camp in the gale, 

P • 
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CHAPTER that blew around us so fiercely that we could scarcely hold down 
the sledge. But we moved with caution, feeling our way with the 
tent-poles, which I distributed among the party for the purpose. 
A murmur had reached my ear for some time in the cadences of 
the storm, steadier and deeper, I thought, than the tone of the 
The sound wind. On a sudden it struck me that I heard the noise of waves, 
must be coming close on the open water. I had 
hardly time for the hurried order, ‘ Turn the dogs,’ before a wreath 
of wet frost-smoke swept over us, and the sea showed itself, with 
a great fringe of foam, hardly a quarter of a mile ahead. We 
The ice could now guess our position and its dangers. The ice was break- 

hreaking jjjg txjfQre the storm, and it was not certain that even a direct 
retreat in the face of the gale would extricate us. I determined to 
run to the south for Gk)dsend Island. The floes were heavy in 
that direction, and less likely to give way in a northerly gale. It 
was at best a dreary venture. 

Travelling The surf line kept encroaching on us till we could feel the ice 
broken ice. niiAiibiting under our feet. Very soon it began to give way. Lkies 
of hummocks rose before us, and we had to run the gauntlet be- 
tween them as they closed. Escaping these, we tolled over the 
crushed fragments that lay between them and the shore, stumbling 
over the projecting crags, or sinking in the water that rose among 
them. It was too dark to see the island which we were steering 
for ; but the black loom of a lofty cape broke the line of the hori- 
zon, and served as a landmark. Tl^e dogs, relieved from the bur- 
den of carrying us, moved with more spirit. We began to draw 
near the shore, the ice-storm still raging behind us. But our dif- 
ficulties were only reaching their climax. We knew as icemen 
that the access to the land-ice from the floe was, under the most 
The Ice favouring circumstances, both toilsome and dangerous. The rise 
storm. Qf always breaks up the ice at the margin of the 

ice-belt in a tangle of irregular, half-floating masses ; and these 
were now surging under the energies of the gale. It was pitchy 
dark. I persuaded Ootuniah, the ddest of the Esquimaux, to have 
a tent-pole lashed horizontally across his shoulders. I gave bim 
the end of a line, which I had fastened at the other end round my 
waist. The rest of the party followed him. 

“ As I moved ahead, feeling round me for a practicable way, 
Ootuniah followed ; and when a table of ice was found large 
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enough, the others would urge forward the dogs, pushing the chaptxr 
sledge themselves, or clinging to it, as the moment prompted, 

We had accidents, of course, soi^e of them menaemg for Jihe time, 
but none to be remembered for their consequences; and at last 
one after another succeeded in clambering after me upon the ice- 
foot, driving the dogs before them. 

“ Providence had been our guide. The shore on which we 
landed was Anoatok, not four hundred yards from the familiar Anoatok. 
Esquimaux homestead. With a shout of joy, each man in his own 
dialect, we hastened to the ‘ wind-loved spot ; * and in less than 
an hour, our lamps burning cheerfully, we were discussing a famous 
stew of walrus-steaks, none the less relished for an unbroken ice- 
walk of forty-eight miles and twenty haltless hours. 

“ When I reached the hut, our stranger Esquimaux, whose Esqui- 
name we found to be Awahtok, or ‘ Seal-bladder float,’ was striking 
a fire from two stones — one a plain piece of angular milky quartz, fire, 
held in the right hand, the other apparently an oxide of iron. He 
struck them together after the true tinder-box fashion, throwing a 
scanty supply of sparks on a tinder composed of the silky down 
of the wUlow-catkins (3. lanata)^ which he held on a lump of dried 
noss. 

“ The hut or igloe at Anoatok was a single rude elliptical apart- Descrip- 
ment, built not unskilfully of stone, the outside lined with sods. 
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curve. It was composed of flat stones, remarkably kirge and 
heavy, arranged so as to overlap each other, but apparently with- 
out any intelligent application of ^he principle of the arch. The 
height of this cave-like abode barely permitted one to sit upright. 
Its length was eight feet, its breadth seven feet, and an expansion 
of the tunnelled entrance made an appendage of perhaps two feet 
more. 

“ The true winter entrance is called the tossut It is a walled 
tunnel, ten feet long, and so narrow that a man can hardly crawl 
along it. It opens outside below the level of the igloe, into which 
it leads by a gradual ascent. 

“ Time liad done its work on the igloe of Anoatok, as among 
the palatial structures of more southern deserts. The entire front 
of the dome had fallen in, closing up the tossut, and forcing us to 
enter at the solitary window above it. The breach was large 
enough to admit a sledge-team ; but our Arctic comrades showed' 
no anxiety to close it lip. Their clotlies saturated with the freez- 
ing water of the floes, these iron men gathered tliemselvcs round 
the blubber-fire, and steamed away in apparent comfort. The 
only departure from their practised routine, which the bleak night 
and open roof seemed to suggest to them, wm that they did not 
strip themselves naked before coming into the hut, and hang up 
their vestments in the air to dry, like a votive offering to the god 
of the sea. 

Their kitchen implements were even more simple than our 
own. A rude saucer-shaped cup of seal-skin, to gather and hold 
water in, was the solitary utensil that could be dignified as table- 
furniture. A flat stone, a fixture of the hut, supported by other 
stones just above the shoulder-blade of a walrus, — ^the stone slightly 
inclined, the cavity of the bone large enough to hold a moss-wick 
and some blubber; a square block of snow was placed on the 
stone, and, as the hot smoke circled round it, the seal-skin saucer 
caught the water that dripped from the edge. They had no vessel 
for boiling; what they did not eat raw they baked upon a hot 
stone. A solitary coil of walrus line, fastened to a movable lance- 
head (noon-ghak), with the well-worn and weU-soaked clothes on 
their backs, completed the inventory of their effects. 

“We felt that we were more civilized than our poor cousins, as 
we fell to work making ourselves comfprtable after our own fashion. 
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The dais was scraped, and its accumulated filth of years re- cjiaptek 
moved ; a canvas tent was folded double over the diy, firozen 
stones, our bufialo-bag spread over this, and dry socks and moc- 
casins were drawn from under our wet overclothes. My copper supper, 
lamp, a true Berzelius Argand, invaluable for short journeys, soon 
flamed with a cheerful fire. The soup-pot, the walrus-steak, and 
the hot coffee, were Ike next things to be thought of ; and, while 
these were getting ready, an India-rubber floor-cloth was fastened 
over the gaping entrance of the cave. 

“ During our long march and its series of ice-fights we had taken 
care to manifest no weariness, and had, indeed, borne both 
Ootuniah and Myouk at times upon our shoulders. We showed 
no signs either of cold, so that all this preparation and rich store 
of appliances could not be attributed by the Esquimaux to effemi- 
nacy or inferior power. I could see that they were profoundly 
impressed with a conviction of our superiority, the last feeling 
which the egotistical self-conceit of savage life admits. 

I felt sure now that they were our more than sworn friends. The 
They sang ‘ Amna Ayah* for us — their rude, monotonous song — Ayuh"*^ 
till our ears cracked with the discord, and improvised a special 
eulogistic chant, 

- qa • yah. 

which they repeated over and over again with laughable gravity 
of utterance, subsiding always into the refrain of * Nalegak! 
nalegaJcJ naUgak-eoah P * Captain! captain! great captain!* 

They nicknamed and adopted all of us as members of their frater- 
nity, with grave and abundant form ; reminding me through all 
their mummeiy, solemn and ludicrous at once, of the analogous cere- 
monies of our North American Indians. 

“ The chanl^ and the feed, and the ceremony all completed, a night in 
Hans, Morton, and nfyself crawled feet-foremost into our buffido- 
bag^ and Ootuniah, Awahtok, and Myouk flimg themselves out- 
side the skin between us. The last 1 heard of them or anything 
else was the renewed chorus of * Nalegak ! nalegak ! nalegak-soak ! * , 
mingling itself sleepily in my dreams with school-boy memories of 
Aristophanes and The Frogs. I slept eleven hours. 
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“ They were up long before us, and had breakfasted on raw meat 
cut from a large joint, which lay, without regard to cleanliness, 
among the deposits on the floor of the igloa Their mode of eat- 
ing was ingeniously activa They cut the meat in long strips, in- 
troduced one end into the mouth, swallowed it as far as the powers 
of d^lutition would allow, and then, cutting off the protruding 
portion close to the lips, prepared themselves for a second mouth- 
ful It was really a feat of address : those of us who tried it failed 
awkwardly; and yet I have seen infants in the mother’s hood, not 
two years old, who managed to perform it without accident.” 

I pass over the story of the hunt that followed. It had nothing 
to distinguish it from many others, and I find in my journal of a 
few days later the fresh narrative of Morton, after he had seen one 
for the first time. 

My next extracts show the progress of our winter arrangements. 

September 30, Saturday , — ^We have been clearing up on the 
ice. Our ^tem for the winter has not the dignity of a year ago. 
We have no Butler Storehouse, no Medary, no Fern Rock, with 
their appliances. We are ten men in a casemate, with all our 
energies concentrated against the enemy outside. 

Our beef-house is now a pile of barrels holding our water- 
soaked beef and pork. Flour, beans, and dried apples make a 
quadrangular blockhouse on the floe ; from one comer of it rises 
our flagstaff, lighting up the dusky grey with its red and white 
ensign, only on Sunday giving plane to the Henry Grinnell flag, of 
liappy memories. 

“ From this, along an avenue that opens abeam of the brig, — 
New London Avenue, named after M‘GaTy’s town at home, — are 
our boats and square cordage. Outside of all these is a magni- 
ficent hut of barrel-frames and snow, to accommodate our Esqui- 
maux visitors — ^the only thing about it exposed to hazard being 
the tempting woodwork. What remains to complete our camp- 
plot is the rope barrier that is to mark out our little curtilage 
around the vessel ; this, when finished, is to be the dividing-line 
between us and the rest of mankind. 

There is something in the simplicity of all this, ‘simplex 
munditiis,’ which might commend itself to the most rigorous taste. 
Nothing is wasted on ornament. 

October 4, Wednesday , — ^I sent Hans and Hickey two days 
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ago out to the hunting-ice, to see if the natives have had any luck ohaptkr 
with the walrus. They are back to-night with bad news, — no 
meat, no Esquimaux. These strange children of the snow have Disappear- 

* ^ ftllCB of 

made a mysterious flitting. Where or how it is hard to guess, for the Esqui- 
they have no sledges. They cannot have travelled Very far ; and 
yet they have such imquict impulses, that, once on the track, no 
civilized man can say where they will bring up. 

Ohlsen had just completed a sledge, jS^Moned like the Smith 
Sound kommetikj with an improved curvature of the runners. It 
weighs only twenty-four pounds, and, plough I think it too short 
for light draught, it is just the article our Etah neiglibours would 
delight in for their land-portages. I intended it for them, as a . 
great price for a great stock of walrus meat ; but the other parties 
to the bargain have flown. 

October 5, Thursday, — We are nearly out of fresh meat again, short al- 
one rabbit and three ducks being our sum total. We have been 
on short allowance for several days. What vegetables we have — 
the dried apples and peaches, and pickled cabbage — have lost 
much of their anti-scorbutic virtue by constant use. Our spices 
are all gone. Except four small bottles of horse-radish, our carte 
is comprised in three lines — ^bread, beef, pork. 

“ I must be off after these Esquimaux. They certainly have 
meat, and wherever they have gone we can follow. Once upon 
their trail, our hungry instincts will not risk being baffled. I will 
stay only long enough to complete my latest root-beer brewage. 

Its basis is the big crawling willow, the miniature giant of our 
Arctic forests, ofl which we laid in a stock some weeks ago. It is 
quite pleasantly bitter, and 1 hopd to get it fermenting m the deck- 
house without extra fuel, by heat from below. 

** October 7, Saturday , — Lively sensation, as they say in the 
land of olives and champagne. 'Nannook, nannook!’ — ‘A bear, a bear in 
a bear 1 ’ — Hans and Morton in a breath ! 

“To the scandal of our domestic regulations, the guns were all 
impracticable. While the men were loading and capping anew, I 
seized my pillow-companion six-shooter, and ran on deck. A 
medium-sized bear, with a four months' cub, was in active warfare 
with our dogs. They were hanging on her skirts, and she with 
wonderful alertness was picking out one victim after another, 
snatching him by the nape of the neck, and flinging liim many feet, 
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CHAPTER or rather yards, by a barely perceptible movement of her 
head. 

Tiiedogs “Tudla, our master dog, was already Aors de, combat; he had 
defeated, tossed twice. Jenny, just as I emerged from the hatch, was 

making an extra ordinaiy somerset of some eight fathoms, and 
alighted senseless. Old Whitey, stanch, but not bear-wise, had 
been the first in the battle j he was yelping in helplessness on 
the snow. 

“ It seemed as if the controversy was adjourned ; and Nannook 
evidently thought so j for she turned off to our beef-barrels, and 
began in the most unconcerned manner to turn them over and 
nose out their fatness. She was apparently as devoid of fear as 
any of the boars in the stories of old Barentz and the Spitzbergcii 
voyagers. 

w'ondcrfui “ I lodged a pistol-ball in the side of the cub. At once the 
the bear.°*^ mother placed her little one between her hind-legs, and, shoving 
it along, made her way behind the beef-house. Mr. Ohlseii 
wounded her as she went with my Webster rifle ; but she scarcely 
noticed it. She tore down by single efforts of her forearms the 
barrels of frozen beef which made the triple walls of the store- 
house, mounted the rubbish, and snatching up a half barrel of her- 
rings, carried it down by her teeth, and was making off! It was time 
to close, I thought. Going up within half pistol range, I gave her 
six buckshot She dropped, but instantly rose, and getting her 
cub into its former position, moved ,off once more. 

New piar. This time she would really have escaped but for the admirable 
nKhttag. tactics of our new recruits from the Esquimaux. The dogs of 
Smith’s Sound are educated more thoroughly than any of their 
more southern brethren. Next to the walrus, the bear is the 
staple of diet to the north, and except the fox, supplies the most 
important element of the wardrobe. Unlike the dogs we had 
brought with us from Baffin’s !^y, these were trained, not to 
' attack, but to embarrass. They ran in circles round the bear, and 
when pursued would keep ahead with regulated gait, their com- 
rades effecting a diversion at the critical moment by a nip at her 
hind-quarters. This was done so systematically and with so little 
seeming excitement as to strike every one on board. I have seen 
bear-dogs elsewhere that had been drilled to relieve each other in 
the mdec and avoid the direct assault; but here, two dogs without 
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even a demonstration of attack, would put themselves before the chapter 
path of the animal, and retreating right and left, lead liim into a 
profitless pursuit that checked Iiis advance completely. 

“The poor animal was still backing out, yet still fighting, Tiie bear’s 
carrying along her wounded cub, embarrassed by the dogs, yet ItJuggie. 
gaining distance from the brig, when Hans and myself threw in 
the odds in the shape of a couple of rifle-balls. She staggered in 
front of her young one, faced us in death-like defiance, and only 
sank when pierced by six more bullets. 

“ We found nine balls in skinning her body. She was of me- 
dium size, very lean, and without a particle of food in her stomach. 

Hunger must have caused her boldness. The net weight of the size and 
cleansed carcass was 300 IbS. ; that of the entire animal, 650 ; her the boan* 
length, but 7 feet 8 inches. 

“ Bears in this lean condition are much the most palatable food. 

The impregnation of fatty oil through the cellular tissue makes a 
well fed bear nearly uneatable. The flesh of a famished beast, 
although less nutritious as a fuel diet, is rather sweet and tender 
than otherwise. 

“ The little cub is larger than the adjective implies. She was Tiie cub a 
taller than a dog, and weighs 114 lbs. Like Morton’s bear in 
Kennedy’s Channel, she sprang upon the corpse of her mother, 
and raised a woeful lamentation over her wounds. She repelled 
my efforts to noose her with great ferocity; but at last, completely 
muzzled with a line fastened ^ a running knot between her jaws 
and the back of her head, she moved off to the brig amid the 
clamour of the dogs. We have her now chaiaed alongside, bu 
snarling and snapj^ing constantly, evidently suffering from her 
wound. 

“ Of the eight dogs who took part in this passage of arms, only The dog$ 
one — ‘ Sneak,’ as the men call him, ‘ Young Whitey,’ as ho figures 
in tliis joumsd — ^lost a flower from his chaplet. But two of the 
rest escaped without a grip. 

“ Strange to say, in spite of the powerful flings which they 
were subjected to in the fight, not a dog suffers seriously. I 
expected, from my knowledge of the hugging propensity of the 
plantigrades, that the animal would rear, or at least use her fore- 
arm ; but she invariably seized the dogs with her teeth, and, after 
disposing of them for the time, abstained from following up the 
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CHAPTEB advantage. The Esquimaux assert that this is the habit of the 
hunted bear. One of our Smith Sound dogs, ‘Jack,’ made no 
“Jack’* struggle when he was seized, but was flung, with all his muscles 
bear dog; relaxed, I hardly dare to say how far; the next instant he rose 
and renewed the attack. The Esquimaux both of Proven and of 
this country say that the dogs soon learn this ‘ possum-playing ’ 
habit Jack was an old bear-dog. 

Bear “ The bear seems to be more ferocious as he increases his lati- 

iiubita. probably as he recedes from the hunting-fields. 

“At Oominak, last winter (1852), an Esquimaux and his son 
were pearly killed by a bear that had housed himself in an ice- 
berg. They attacked him with the lance, but he turned on them 
and worsted them badly before maku^ his escape. 

“But the continued pursuit of man seems to have exerted 
already a modifying influence upon the ursine character in South 
Greenland ; at all events, the bears there never attack, and- even 
in self-defence seldom inflict injury upon the hunter. Many 
instances have occurred where they have defended themselves, 
and even charged after being wounded, but in none of them was 
life lost. I have myself shot as many as a dozen bears near at 
hand, and never but once received a charge in return. 

“ I heard another adventure from the Danes as occurring in 
1834:— 

An adven- « A stout Esquimaux, an assistant to the cooper of Upernavik, 
bear."^ * — ^ Christian, but a stout, manly savage, — fired at a she-bear, 
and the animal closed on the instant of receiving the ball. The 
man flung himsel{ on the ground, putting forward his arm to pro- 
tect his head, but lying afterward perfectly motionless. The 
beast was taken in. She gave the arm a bite or two, but finding 
her enemy did not move^ she retired a few paces and sat upon her 
haunches to watch. But she did not watch as carefully as she 
should have done, for the hunter adroitly reloaded his rifle and 
killed her with the second shot. 

BearUver. '^October 8, When I was out in the Advance, with 

Captain de Haven, I satisfied myself that it was a vulgar prejudice 
to regard the liver of the bear as poisonous. 1 ate of it freely 
myself, and succeeded in making it a favourite dish with the 
mess. But I find to my cost that it may sometimes be more 
savoury than safe. The cub’s liver was my supper last night, 
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and to-day I have the symptoms of poison in full measure— chaptk* 
vertigo, diarrhoea^ and their concomitants.” 

I may mention, in connection with the fact which I have given Bear'# 
from my journal, that I repeated the experiment several times 
afterward, and sometimes, but not always, with the same result. 

I remember once, near the Great Glacier, all our party sickened 
after feeding on the liver of a bear that we had killed; and a few 
weeks afterward, when we were tempted into a similar indulgence, 
we were forced to undergo the same penance. The animal in both 
cases was old and fat. The dogs ate to repletion, without injury. 

Another article of diet, less inviting at first, but which I found 
more innocuous, was the rat. We had failed to exterminate this Rats on 
animal by our varied and perilous efforts of the year before, and 
a well-justified fear forbade our renewing the crusade. It was 
marvellous, in a region apparently so unfavourable to reproduction, 
wliat a perfect warren we soon had on board. Their impudence 
and address increased with tfieir numbers. It became impossible 
to stow anything below decks. Furs, wooUens, shoes, specimens 
of natural history, everything we disliked to lose, however little 
valuable to them, was gnawed into and destroyed. They har- 
boured among the men's bedding in the forecastle, and showed 
such boldness in fight and such dexterity in dodging missiles, that 
they were tolerated at last as inevitable nuisances. Before the 
winter ended, I avenged our giiefe by decimating them for my 
private table. I find in my journal of the 10th of October an 
anecdote that Illustrates their boldness: — 

“ We have moved everything movable out upon the ice, and, xhepiague 
besides our dividing moss wall between our sanctum and the fore- 
castle, we have built up a rude barrier of our iron sheathing to 
prevent these abominable rats from gnawing through. It is all in 
vain. They are everywhere already, under the stove, in the 
steward's lockers, in our cushions, about our bed& If I was 
asked what, after darkness and cold and scurvy, are the three 
besetting curses of our Arctic sojourn, I should say, Eats, Bats, 

Bats. A mother-rat bit my finger to the bone last Friday, as I 
was intruding my hand into a bear-skin mitten which she had 
chosen as a homestead for her little family. I withdrew it of 
course with instinctive courtesy; but among them they carried off 
the mitten before 1 could suck the finger. 
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CHAPTER <<Last week I sent down Bhina^ the most intelligent dog 
' of our whole pack, to bivouac in their citadel forward : I thought 
The dog she might at least be able to defend herself against them, for she 
ed*bj^rat8. had distinguished herself in the bear-hunt. She slept vciy well 
for a couple of hours on a bed she had chosen for herself on the 
top of some iron spikes. But the rats could not or would not 
forego the horny skin about her paws ; and they gnawed her feet 
and nails so ferociously that we drew her up yelping and van- 
quished.” 

Shooting Before I pass from these intrepid and pertinacious visitors, let 
me add that on the whole I am personally much their debtor. 
Through the long winter night, Hans used to beguile his lonely 
hours of watch by shooting them with the bow and arrow. The 
repugnance of my associates to share with me the table luxury of 
“ such small deer,” gave me the frequent advantage of a fresh-meat 
soup, which contributed no doubt ^to my comparative immunity 
from scurvy. 1 had only one competitor in the dispensation of 
this mtremet^ or rather one companion; for there was an abundance 
Terrier for both. It was a fox. We caught and domesticated him late 
in the winter; but the scantiness of our resources, and of course 
his own, soon instructed him in all the antipathies of a terrier. 
He had only one fault as a rat-catcher ; he would never catch a 
second till he had eaten the first. 

Arctic At the date of these entries the Arctic hares had not ceased to 

Uarea. numerous about our harbour. , They were very beautiful, as 

white as swans’ down, with a crescent of black marking the ear- 
^ , tips. They feed on the bark and catkins of the willow, and affect 

the stony sides of the worn down rocks, where they find protec- 
tion firom the wind and snow-drifts. They do not burrow like our 
hares at home, but squat in crevices or under large stones. Their 
average weight is about 9 lbs. Th^ would have entered largely 
into our diet-list but for our Esquimaux dogs, who regarded them 
with relishing appetite. Parry found the hare at Melville Island, 
in latitude 75°;* but we have traced it from Littleton Island as far 
north as 79** 08', and its range probably extends still further 
toward the Pole. Its structure and habits enable it to penetrate 
the snow-crusts, and obtain food where the reindeer and the musk- 
ox perish in consequence of the glazed covering of their feeding- 
grounds. 
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October 11, Wednesday . — ^There is no need of looking at the oziapter 
thermometer and comparing registers, to show how far this season 
has advanced beyond its fellow of last year. The ice-foot is more Reaching 
easily read, and quite as certain. foot^ 



TUX tGX*FOOT CAXOPT. 

“ The under part of it is covered now with long stalactitic Dcscrip- 
columns of ice, unlike the ordinaiy icicle in shape, for they have 
the characteristic bulge of the carbonate-of-lime stalactite They 
look like the fantastic columns hanging from the roof of a frozen 
temple, the dark recess behind them giving all the effect of a 
grotto. There is one that brings back to me saddened memories 
of Elephanta and the me;ny Mends that bore me company under 
its rock-chiselle^ portico. The fig-trees and the palms, and the 
gallant major’s curries and his old India ale, are wanting in the 
picture. Sometimes again it is a canopy fringed with gems in the 
moonlight Nothing can be purer or more beautiful 
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CHAPTER The ice has begun to fasten on our brig : I have called a con- 
sultation of officers to determine how she may be best secured. 
Search for ^‘October 13, Friday. — ^The Esquimaux have not been near us, 
ihe Esqui- it is a puzzle of some interest where they have retreated to. 
Wherever they are, there must be our hunting-grounds, for they 
certainly have not changed their quarters to a more destitute 
region. I have sent Morton and Hans to-day to track them out 
if they can. They carry a hand-sledge with them, Olilseii’s last 
manufacture, ride with the dog-sledge as far as Anoatok, and 
leave the old dogs of our team there. From that point they are 
to try a device of my own. We have a couple of dogs that we 
got from these same Esquimaux, who are at least as instinctive as 
their former masters. One of these they are to let run, holding 
the other by a long leash. I feel confident that the free dog will 
find the camping-ground, and I think it probable the other will 
follow. I thought of tying the two together ; but it would embar- 
rass thdr movements, and give them something to occupy their 
minds besides the leading object of their mission. 

A woi£ « October 14, Saturday. — ^Mr. Wilson and Hickey reported last 

night a wolf at the meat-housa How, the meat-house is a thing 
of too much worth to be left to casualty, and a wolf might inci- 
dentally add some freshness of flavour to its contents. So I went 
out in all haste with the Marston rifle, but without my mittens 
and with only a single cartridge. The metal burnt my hands, as 
metal is apt to do at 50^ below tho point of freezing ; but I got a 

somewhat rapid shot. I hit one of our dogs, a truant from 

Morton’s team ; luckily a flesh-wound only, for he is too good a 
beast to lose. I could have sworn. he was a wolf.” 

Similarity There is so much of identical character between our Arctic dogs 
and wolves, that I am inclined to agree with Mr. BroderiiJ, who in 
woivea. the “ Zoological Hecrcations” assigns to them a family origin. The 
oblique position of the wolfs eye is not uncommon among the 
dogs of my team. 1 have a slut, one of the tamest and most 
affectionate of the whole of them, who has the long legs and com- 
pact body, and drooping tail, and wild, scared expression of the 
eye, which some naturalists have supposed to characterize the wolf 
alone. When domesticated early — ^and it is easy to domesticate 
him — ^the wolf follows and loves you like a dog. That they are 
fond of a loose foot proves nothing : many of our pack will run 
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away for weeks into the wilderness of ice ; yet they cannot be per- chapter 
suaded when they come back to inhabit the kennel we have built ‘ 
for them only a hundred yards off. They crouch around for the 
companionship of men. Both animals howl in imison alike : the 
bell at the settlements of South Greenland always starts them. 

Their footprint is the same, at least in Smith’s Sound. Dr. 
Bichardson’s remark to the contrary made me observe the fact, 
that our northern dogs leave the same spread track” of the toes 
when running, though not perhaps as well marked as the wolfs. 

The old proverb, and the circumstance of the wolf having some- 
times carried off an Esquimaux dog, has been alluded to by the 
editors of the “ Diffusion of Knowledge Library.” But this too is 
inconclusive, for the proverb is false. It is not quite a month ago 
since I found five of our dogs gluttonizing on the carcasses of their 
dead companions who had been thrown out on a rubbish-heap ; 
and I have seen pups only two months old risk an indigestion by 
overfeeding on their twin brethren who had preceded them in a 
like imprudence. 

Nor is there anything in the supposed difference of strength. 

The Esquimaux dog of Smith’s Sound encounters the wolf fear- 
lessly and with success. The wolves of Northern America never 
venture near the huts j but it is weE known that when they have 
been chasing the deer or the moose, the dogs have come up as 
rivals in the hunt, beaten them off, and appropriated the prey to 
themselves. • 

“ October 16, Monday, — I have been wearied and vexed for half Bear and 
a day by a vain chase after some bear-tracks. There was a fox 
evidently following them ((7. lagopus)** 

There are fables about the relation between these two animals 
which I once thought my observations had confirmed. They are 
very often found together : the bear striding on ahead with his 
prey ; the fox behind gathering in the crumbs as they fall ; 
and I have often seen the parasite licking at the traces of a 
wounded seal which his champion had borne off over the snow. 

The story is that the two hunt in couples. I doubt this now, 
though it is certain that the inferior animal rejoices in his asso- 
ciation with the superior, at least for the profits, if not the sym- 
pathy it brings to him. I once wounded a bear when I was out 
with Morton during our former voyage, and followed him for 
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twelve miles over the ice. A miserable little fox travelled close 
behind his patron, and licked up the blood wherever he lay down. 
The bear at last made the water ; and, as we returned from our 
fruitless chase, we saw the fox running at full speed along the 
edge of the thin ice, as if to rejoin him. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose he cannot swim : he does, and that boldly. 

“ Octoher 19, Thursday . — Our black dog Erebus has come back 
to the brig. Morton has perhaps released him, but he has more 
probably broken loose. 

“ I have no doubt Morton is making the best of his way after 
the Esquimaux. These trips are valuable to us, even when they 
fiiil of their immediate object. They keep the natives in wliole- 
some respect for us. We are careful to impress them witli uiir 
physical prowess, and avoid showing either fatigue or cold wlicn 
we are travelling together. I could not help being amused some 
ten days ago with the complacent manner of Myouk, as he hooked 
himself to me for support after I had been walking for thirty 
miles ahead of the sledge. The fellow was worth four of me ; 
but he let mo carry him almost as far as the land-ice. 

“We have been completing our arrangements for raising the 
brig. The heavy masses of ice that adhere to her in tlie winter 
make her condition dangerous at seasons of low tide. Her frame 
could not sustain the pressure of such a weight. Our object, 
therefore, has been to lift her mechanically above her line of 
flotation, and let her freeze in on a ^ort of ice-dock ; so that the ice 
around her as it sinks may take the bottom and hold her up clear 
of the danger. We have detached four of the massive beams 
that were intended to resist the lateral pressure of nips, and have 
placed them as shores, two on each side of the. vessel, opposite the 
channels. Brooks has rigged a crab or capstan on the floe, and 
has passed the chain cable under the keel at four bcaring- 2 )oints. 
As these are hauled in by the crab and the vessel rises, the shores 
are made to take hold under heavy cleats spiked below the bul- 
warks, and in this manner to sustain her weight. 

“ We made our first trial of the apparatus to-day. The chains 
held perfectly, and had raised the brig nearly three feet, when aw^ay 
went one of our chain-slings, and she fell back of course to her 
more familiar bearings. We will repeat the experiment to-morrow, 
using six chains, two at each line of stress. 
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“ Octohet' 21, Saturday , — Hard at it still, slinging chains and cnAPTEa 
planting shores. The thermometer is too near zero for work like 
this. We swaddle our feet in old cloth, and guard our liands with 
fur mits ; but the cold iron bites through them all 

“ 6.30 P.M. — Morton and Hans are in, after tracking the Esqui- 
maux to the lower settlement of Etah. I cannot give their report Suflforings 
to-night : the poor fellows are completely knocked up by the hard- auu uanli 
sliips of their march. Hans, who is always careless of powder and 
fire-arms, — a ti iiit which I have observed among both the Ameri- 
can and the Oriental savages, — exploded his powder-flask while 
attempting to kindle a tinder-iire. The explosion has risked his 
hand. I have dressed it, extracting several pieces of foreign matter, 
and poulticing it in yeast and charcoal. Morton has frostbitten 
both his heels ; I hope not too severely, for the indurated skin of 
the heel makes it a bad region for suppuration. But they bring 
us two hundred and seventy pounds of walrus-meat and a couple 
of foxes. This supply, with what we have remaining of our two 
bears, must last us till the return of daylight allows us to join the 
natives in their hunts. 

“ The light is fast leaving us. The sun has ceased to reach the Departure 
vessel. The noi-th-eastem headlands or their southern faces up th^ 

^lords have still a warm yellow tint, and the pinnacles of the ice- 
bergs far out on the floes are lighted up at noonday ; but all else 
is dark shadow,” 
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Morton reached the huts beyond Anoatok upon the fourth day 
after leaving the brig. 

The little settlement is inside the north-eastern islands of Hart- 
stene Bay, about five miles from Gray’s Fiord, and some sixty-five 
or seventy from our brig. The slope on which it stands fronts 
the south-west) and is protected from the north and north-east by a 
rocky island and the hills of the mainland. 

There were four huts ; but two of them are in ruins. They were 
all of them the homes of families only four winters ago. Of the 
two which are still habitable, Myouk, his father, mother, brother 
^d sister occupied one j and Awahtok and Ootuniah, with their 
wives and three young ones, the other. The little community had 
lost two of its . members by death since the spring. 

They received Morton and his companion with much kindness, 
giving them water to drink, rubbing their feet) diying their moc- 
casins, and the like. The women,"* who did this with something of 
the good-wife’s air of prerogative, seemed to have toned down much 
of the rudeness which characterized the bachelor settlement at 
Anoatok. The lamps were cheerful and smokeless, and the huts 
much less filthy. Each 1)^ its two lamp-fires constantly burning, 
with a framework of bone hooks and walrus-line above them for 
drying the wet clothes of the household. Except a few dog-skins, 
which are used as a support to the small of the back, the dais was 
destitute of sleeping-accommodations altogether : a single walrus- 
hide was spread out for Morton and Haris. The hut had the usual 
tossut) at least 12 feet long, — ^very low, straight) and level, until it 
reached the inner part of the chamber, when it rose abruptly by a 
small hole, through which with some squeezing was the entrance 
into the true apartment Over this entrance was the rude window, 
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with its scraped scal-intcstine instead of glass, heavily coated with chaptbe 
frost of course ; but a small eye-hole commanding the bay enabled 
the indwellers to peep out and speak or call to any who were out- 
side. A smoke-hole passed through the roof. 

When all the family, with Morton and Tfans, were gfithercd to- insuppor- 
gethcr, the two lamps in full blaze and the narrow hole of entrance 
covered by a flat stone, the heat became insupportable. Outside, 
the thermometer stood at 30® below zero ; within, 90° above ; a 
difference of 120°. 

The vermin were not as troublesome as in the Anoatok donni- 
tory, the natives hanging their clothing over the lamp-frames, and 
lying down to sleep perfectly naked, with the exception of a sort 
of T bandage, as surgeons call it, of seal-skin, three inches wide, 
worn by the women as a badge of their sex, and supported by a 
mere strip around the hips. 

After sharing the supper of their hosts, — that is to say, after Night in 
disposing of six frozen auks apiece, — the visitors stretched them- 
selves out and passed the night in unbroken perspiration and slum- 
ber. It was evident from the meagreness of the larder that the 
hunters of the family had work to do ; and from some signs, which 
did not escape the sagacity of Morton, it was plain tliat Myouk and 
liis father had determined to seek their next dinner upon the floes. 

They were going upon a walrus-hunt ; and Morton, true to the 
mission with which I had charged him, invited himself and Hans 
to be of the party. 

I have not yet described one of these exciting incidents of Esqui- 
maux life. Morton was fuU of the one he witnessed ; and his ac- 
count of it when he came back was so graphic, that I should be glad 
to escape from the egotism of personal narrative by giving it in 
his ovrn words. Let me first, however, endeavour to describe the 
(‘inimal. 

The specimens in the museums of collectors are imperfect, on Descrip- 
account of the drying of the skin of the face against the skull 
The head of the walrus has not the characteristic oval of the seal ; 
on the contrary, the frontal bone is so covered as to present a steep 
descent to the eyes and a square, blocked-out aspect to the upper 
face. The muzzle is less protruding than the seal’s, and the cheeks 
and lips are completely masked by the heavy quill-like bristles. 

Add to this the tusks as a garniture to the lower face ; and you 
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onM*TER have for the walrus a grim, ferocious aspect peculiarly his own. I 
have seen him with tusks nearly 30 inches long ; his body not less 
than 18 feet. When of this size he certainly reminds you of the 
elephant more than any other living monster. 

Resomb- The resemblance of the walrus to man has been greatly overrated, 
th^wairus notion occurs in our systematic treatises, accompanied with 
to man. the Suggestion that this animal may have represented the merman 
and mermaid. The square, blocked-out head which I have noticed, 
effectually destroys the resemblance to humanity when distant, and 
the colossal size docs the same when near. Some of the seals de- 
serve the distinction much more : the size of the head, the regu- 
larity of the facial oval, the droop of the shoulders, even the move- 
ments of this animal, whether singly or in group, remind you stidk- 
ingly of man. 

Hunting The party which Morton attended upon their walrus hunt had 
party. three sledges. One was to be taken to a cache in the neighbour- 
hood ; the other two dragged at a quick run toward the open water, 
about ten miles off to the south-west. They had but nine dogs to 
these two sledges, one man only riding, the others running by turns. 
As they neared the new ice, and where the black wastes of mingled 
cloud and water betokened the open sea, they would from time to 
time remove their hoods and listen intently for the animal’s 
voice. 

After a while Myouk became convinced, from signs or sounds, 
or both, — ^for they were inappreciable by Morton, — ^that the wal- 
rus were waiting for him in a small space of recently-open water 
tliat was glazed over with a few day’s growth of ice ; and moving 
Hollow of gently on, they soon heard the characteristic bellow of a bull awuk. 
the wai- rpjjg walrus, like some of the higher order of beings to which he 
has been compared, is fond of his own music, and will lie for hours 
listening to himself. His vocalization is something between the 
mooing of a cow and the deepest baying of a mastiff : veiy round 
and fidl, with its barks or detached notes repeated rather quickly 
seven to nine times in succession. 

The party now formed in single file, following in each other’s 
steps ; and, guided by an ad,mirable knowledge of ice-topography, 
wound behind hummocks and ridges in a serpentine approach to- 
ward a group of pond-like discolourations, recently-frozen ice-spots, 
but surrounded by firmer and older ice. 
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When within half a mile of these, the line broke, and each man chapter 
crawled toward a separate pool — Morton on his hands and knees 
following Myouk. In a few minutes the walnis were in sight. 

They were five in number, rising at intervals through the ice in a 
body, and breaking it up with an explosive puff that might have 
been heard for miles. Two large grim-looking males were con- 
spicuous as the leaders of the group. 

Now for the marvel of the craft. Wlien the walrus is above tiio hun- 
water, the hunter is flat and motionless ; as he begins to sink, alert ® 
and ready for a spring. The animal’s head is hardly below the 
water-line before every man is in a rapid run ; and again, as if by 
instinct, before the beast returns, all are motionless behind protect- 
ing knolls of ice. They seem to know beforehand not only the 
time he will be absent, but the very spot at which he will re-appear. 

In this way, hiding and advancing by turns, Myouk, with Moi’ton 
at his heels, has reached a plate of thin ice, hardly strong enough 
to bear them, at the very brink of the water-pool the walrus are 
curvetting in. 

Myouk, till now phlegmatic, seems to waken with excitement. Excite. 
His coil of walrus-hide, a well-trimmed line of many fathoms’ phate 
length, is lying at his side. He fixes one end of it in an iron barb, 
and fastens this loosely by a socket upon a shaft of unicorn’s horn; 
the other end is already looped, or, as sailors would say, “ doubled 
in a bight.” It is the work of a moment. He has grasped the 
harpoon : the water is in motion. Pufiing with pent-up Tesi)ira- 
tion, the walrus is within a couple of fathoms close before him. 

Myouk rises slowly — his right arm thrown back, the left flat at his 
side. The walrus looks about liim, shaking the water from his 
crest; Myouk throws up his left ann, and the animal, rising 
breast-high, fixes one look before he plunges. It has cost him all 

that curiosity can cost ; the harpoon is buried under his left The wai- 
flipper. rus .truck. 

Though the awnk is down in a moment, Myouk is running at 
desperate speed finom the scene of his victory, paying off liis coil 
freely, but clutching the end by its loop. He seizes as he runs 
a small stick of bone, rudely pointed with iron, and by a sud- 
den movement drives it into the ice ; to this he secures his line, 
pressing it down close to the ice-surface with his feet. 

Now comes the struggle. The hole is dashed in mad commo- 
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CHAPTER tion with the struggles of the wounded beast ; the line is drawn 
tight at one moment, the next relaxed : the hunter has not left his 
struggle There is a crash of the ice ; and rearing up through it 

are two walruses, not many yards from where he stands. One of 
them, the male, is excited and seemingly terrified; the other, 
the female, collected and vengefuL Down they go again, after 
one grim survey of the field ; and on the instant Myouk has 
changed his position, carrying his coil with him and fixing it 
anew. 

He has hardly fixed it before the pair have again risen, break- 
ing up an area of ten feet diameter about the very spot he left 
As they sink once more he again changes his place. And so the 
conflict goes on between address and force, till the victim, half 
exhausted, receives a second wound, and is played like a trout by 
the angler’s reel. 

Instinct The instinct of attack which charaterizes the walrus is interest- 
wdl-us. ^ naturalist, as it is characteristic also of the land animals, 

the pachyderms, with which he is classed. When wounded, he 
rises high out of the water, plunges heavily against the ice, and 
strives to raise himself with his fore-flippers upon its surface. 
As it breaks under his weight, his countenance assumes a still 
more vindictive expression, his bark changes to a roar, and the 
foam pours out from liis jaws till it froths his beard. 

Uses of Even when not excited, he manages his tusks bravely. They 
the lusks. strong that he uses them to grapple the rocks with, and 

climbs steeps of ice and land which would be inaccessible to him 
without their aid. He ascends in this way rocky islands that are 
sixty and a hundred feet above the level of the sea ; and I have 
myself seen him in these elevated positions basking with his yomig 
in the cool sunshine of August and September. 

He can strike a fearful blow; but prefers charging with his 
tusks in a soldierly manner. I do not doubt the old stories of the 
Spitzbergen fisheries and Cherie Island, where the walrus puts to 
flight the crowds of European boats. Awuk is the lion of the 
Danish Esquimaux, and they always speak of him with the liighest 
respect. 

I have heard of oomiaks being detained for days at a time at the 
crossings of straits and passages which he infested. Governor 
Flaischer told me that, in 1830, a brown walrus, which, according 
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to the Esquimaux, is the fiercest, after being lanced and maimed chapter 
near Upemavik, routed his numerous assailants, and drove them 
in fear to seek for help from the settlement. His movements 
were so violent as to jerk out the harpoons that were stuck into 
him. Tlie governor slew him with great difiiculty after several 
rifle-shots and lance-wounds from his whaleboat. 

On another occasion, a young and adventurous Inuit plunged Tiieinuit 
liis nalegeit into a brown walrus ; but, startled by the savage dc- 
meanour of the beast, called for help before using the lance. The 
older men in vain cautioned him to desist. It is a brown walrus,” 
said they: Auvek-KaioJc P' “Hold back I” Finding the cau- 

tion disregarded, his only brother rowed forward and plunged the 
second harpooa Almost in an instant the animal charged upon 
the kayacker, ripping him up, as the description went, after the 
fashion of his sylvan brother, the wild boar. The story was told 
to me with much animation ; how the brother remaining rescued 
the corpse of the brother dead; and how, as they hauled it up on 
the ice-flocs, the ferocious beast plunged in foaming circles, seek- 
ing fresh victims in that part of the sea which was discoloured by 
his blood. 

Some idea may be formed of the ferocity of the walrus, from the Ferocity 
fact that the battle which Morton witnessed, not without sharing 
some of its danger, lasted four hours — during which the animal 
rushed continually at the Esquimaux as they approached, tearing 
off great tables of ice with hj^ tusks, and showing no indications 
of fear whatever. He received upward of seventy lance wounds, 

— ^Morton counted over sixty ; and even then he remained hooked 
by his tusks to the margin of the ice, unable or unwilling to retire. 

His female fought in the same manner, but fled on receiving a 
lance-wound. 

The Esquimaux seemed to be fully aware of the danger of ven« 
turing too near ; for at the first onset of the walrus they jumped 
back far enough to be clear of the broken ice. Morton described 
the last three hours as wearing, on both sides, the aspect of an un- 
broken and seemingly doubtful combat. 

The method of Ismding the beast upon the ice, too, showed a Hefhod of 
great deal of clever contrivance. They made two pair of incisions 
in the neck, where the hide is very thick, about six inches apart on thoica 
and paralld to each other, so as to form a couple of bands. A 
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line of cut hide, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, was passed 
under one of these bands and carried up on the ice to a firm stick 
well secured in the floe, where it went through a loop, and was 
then taken back to the animal, made to pass under the second band, 
and led off to the Esquimaux. This formed a sort of “ double 
purchase,” the blubber so lubricating the cord as to admit of 
a free movement. By this contrivance the beast, weighing 
some seven hundred pounds, was hauled up and butchered at 
leisure. 

The two sledges now journeyed homeward, carrying the more 
valued parts of their prize. The intestines and a large share of 
the carcass were buried up in the cavities of a berg ; Lucullus him< 
self could not have dreamed of a grander icehouse. 

As they doubled the little island which stood in front of their 
settlement, the women ran down the rocks to meet them. A long 
hail carried the good news; and, as the party alighted on the 
beach, knives were quickly at work, the allotment of the meat 
being determined by well-understood hunter laws. The Esqui- 
' maux, however gluttonously they may eat, evidently bear hunger 
with as little difficulty as excess. None of the morning party had 
breakfasted ; yet it was after ten o’clock at night before they sat 
down to dinner. ** Sat down to dinner 1 ” This is the only expres- 
sion of our own gastrology which is applicable to an Esquimaux 
feast. They truly sit down, man, woman, and child, knife in hand, 
squatting cross-legged around a formidable joint, — say forty pounds, 
— and, without waiting for the tardy coction of the lamp, falling 
to like college commoners after grace. I have seen many such 
feeds. Hans’s account, however, of the glutton-festival at Etah is 
too characteristic to be omitted : — 

“Why, Cappen Ken, sir, even the children ate all night; you 
know the little two-year-old that Awiu carried in her hood — ^the 
one that bit you when you tickled iti Yes. Well, Cappen Ken, 
sir, that baby cut for herself, with a knife made out of an inm 
hoop, and so heavy that it could barely lift it^ and cut and ate, 
and ate and cut^ as long as 1 looked at it” 

“Well, Hans, try now and think; for X want an accurate an- 
swer ; how much as to wei^t or quantity would you say' that 
child ate 1” Hans is an exact and truthful man: he pondered a 
little and said that he could not answer my question. “ But 1 
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know this, sir, that it ate a sipak ^' — the Esquimaux name for the obapteb 
lump which is cut off close to the lips — “ as large as its own head; 
and three hours afterward, when I went to bed, it was cutting off 
another lump and eating still.” A sipak, like the Dutch governor's 
foot, is, however, a varying unit of weight. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

AN ACROBA-WOOD-CUTTINO— FHEL ESTIJiATB— THE STOVE-PIPES—TIIE 
AP-CTIO EIBHAHENT— ESQUIMAUX ASTRONOMY — CHEATING APPARATUS — 
METEORIC SHOWER— A BEAR— HASTY RETREAT— THE CABIN BY NIGHT- 
SICKNESS INCREASING— CUTTING INTO THE BBIG— THE NIGHT WATCH. 

October 24, Tuesday . — ^We are at work that makes us realize 
how short-handed we are. The brig was lifted for the tliird time 
to-day, with double chains passed under her at low tide, both 
astern and amid-ships. Her bows were already raised three feet 
above the water, and nothing seemed wanting to our complete 
success, when at the critical moment one of the after-shores parted, 
and she fell over about five streaks to starboard. The slings were 
liove-to by the crab, and luckily held her from going further, so 
that she now stands about three feet above her flotation-line, 
drawing four feet forward, but four and a hf^ aft She has righted 
a little with the return of tide, and now awaits 4he freezing-in of 
her winter cradle. She is well out of water ; and, if the chains 
only hold, we shall have the spectacle of a brig, high and dry, 
spending an Arctic winter over an Arctic ice-bed. 
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“ We shall be engaged now at the hold and with the housing 
on deck. Prom our lodge^room to the forward timbers everything 
is dear already. We have moved the carpenter’s bench into our 
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little dormitoriuin ; everywhere else it is too cold for handling ohaptkb 
tools. 

“ 9 p.M. — X true and unbroken auroral arch — the first we have An aurora, 
seen in Smith’s Sound. It was colourless, but extremely bright. 

There was no pendant from the lower curve of the arc ; but 
from its outer, an active wavy movement, dissipating itself into 
barely-perceptible cirrhus, Wiis broken here and . there by rays 
nearly perpendicular, with a slight inclination to the east. The 
atmosphere was beautifully clear. 

“ October 26, Thursday. — The thermometer at 34® below zero, 
but fortunately no wind blowing. We go on with the out-door Ont-door 
work. The gangway of ice is finished, and we have passed wooden 
.steam-tubes through the deck-house, to carry off the vapours of 
our cooking-stove and the lighter impurities of the crowded cabin. 

“ We burn but seventy pounds of fuel a day, most of it in the 
galley — the fire being allowed to go out between meals. We go 
without fire altogether for four hours of the night ; yet such is 
the excellence of our moss walls and the air-proof of our tossut, 
that the thermometer in-doors never indicates less than 45® above com- 
zero, with the outside air at 30® below. When our housing is 
arranged, and the fuain hatch secured with a proper weather-tight outside 
screen of canvas, "we shall be able, I hope, to meet the eid^reme 
cold of February and March without fear. 

“ Darkness is the worst enemy we have to face ; but we will 
stiive against the scurvy in spi^e of him, till the light days of sun 
and vegetation. The spring-hunt will open in March, though it 
will avail us very little till late in ApriL 

“ Wilson and Brooks are my principal subjects of anxiety ; for Anxieties, 
although Morton and Hans are on their backs, making four of our 
ten, I can see strength of system in their cheerfulness of heart. 

The best prophylactic is a hopeful, sanguine temperament; the 
best cure, moral resistance — that spirit of combat against every 
trial which is alone true braveiy. 

“ October 27, Friday, — ^Tbe work is going on ; we are ripping Fuel for 
off the extra planking of our deck for fuel during the winter. The 
cold increases fast, verging now upon 40® below zero, and in spite 
of all my efforts we will have to bum largely Into the brig. I 
prepared for this two months ago, and satisfied myself, after a con- 
sultation with the carpenter, that we may cut away some seven or 
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eight tons of fuel without absolutely destrojdng her sea-wortlii- 
ness. Ohlsen*s report marked out the order in which her timbers 
should be appropriated to uses of necessity : 1. The monkey-rail; 
2. The bulwarks ; 3. The upper ceiling of the deck; 4. Eight extra 
cross-beams; 5. The flooring and remaining wood-work of the fore- 
castle ; 6. The square girders of the forepcak ; 7. The main-top- 
sail-yard and top-mast ; 8. The outside trebling or oak sheathing. 

“ We had then but thirty buckets of coal remaining, and had 
already burnt up the bulkheads. Since then we have made some 
additional inroads on our stock j but, unless there is an error in 
the estimate, we can go on at the rate of seventy pounds a day. 
Close house-keeping this ; but we cannot do better. We must re- 
model our heating arrangements. The scurvy exacts a comfort- 
able temperature and a drying one. Our mean thus far has been 
47° — decidedly too low ; and by the clogging of our worn-out pipe 
it is now reduced to 42°. 

“ The ice-belt, sorry chronicler of winter progress, has begun to 
widen with the rise and fall of the sludgy water. 

** October 31, Tueeday , — We have had a scene on board. We 
play many parts on this Arctic stage of ours, and can hardly bo 
expected to be at home in all of them. • 

** To-day was appropriated to the reformation of the stoves, and 
there was demand, of course, for all our ingenuity both as tinkers 
and chimney sweeps. Of my company of nine, Hans had the good 
luck to be out on the hunt, and Brooks, Morton, Wilson, and Good- 
fellow, were scurvy-ridden in their bunks. The other four and the 
commanding offleer made up the detail of duty. Firsts we were 
to ^ve the smoke-tubes of the stove a thorough cleansing; the first 
they have had for now seventeen months; next, to reduce our effete 
snow-melter to its elements of imperfect pipes and pans; and last, 
to combine the practicable*remains of the two into one efficient 
system for warming and melting. 

Of these, the first has been executed most gallantly. ‘ Glory 
enough for one day 1 ’ The work with the scrapers on the heated 
pipes — ^for the accumulation inside of them was as hard as the iron 
itself till we melted it down — was decidedly unpleasant to our 
gentle senses ; and we were glad when it had advanced far enough 
to authorize a resort to the good old-fashioned country custom of 
firing. But we had not calculated the quantity of the gases, com- 
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bustible and incombustible, wliich this process was to evolve, with ohaptbp. 
duly scientific reference to the size of their outlet In a word, 
they were smothering us, and, in a fit of desperation, we threw Extreme 
open our apartment to the atmosphere outside. This made short forr™' 
work of the smoky flocculi ; the dormitory decked itself on the 
instant with a frosty forest of feathers, and it now rejoices in a 
drapery as grey as a cygnet’s breast. 

“ It was cold work reorganizing the stove for the nonce ; but we 
have got it going again, as red as a cheny, and my well-worn dog- 
skin suit is drying before it. The blackened water is just ban- 
ning to drip, drip, drop, from the walls and ceiling, and the bed- 
clothes and the table on which I write.” 

My narrative has reached a period at which everything like Progress 
progress was suspended. The increasing cold and brightening 
stars, the labours, and ^xieties, and sickness that pressed upon us, closed in. 
— these almost engross the pages of my journal. Kow and then 
I find some marvel of Petersen’s about the fox’s dexterity as a 
hunter; and Hans tells me of domestic life in South Greenland, or 
of a seal-hunt and a wrecked kayack; or perhaps M^Gary repeats 
his thrice-told tale of humour ; but the night has closed down 
upon us, and we are hibernating through it. 

Yet some of these were topics of interest. The intense beauty Beauty of 
of the Arctic firmament can hardly be imagined. It looked close 
above our heads, with its stars magnified in glory, and the veiy ment 
2)lanets twinkling so much as to bafiie the observations of our astrono- 
mer. I am afraid to speak of some of these night-scenes. I have 
trodden tlic deck and the floes, when the life of earth seemed sus- 
pended, its movements, its sounds, its colouring, its companion- 
ships ; and as I looked on the radiant hemisphere, circling above 
me as if rendering worship to the unShen Centre of light, I have 
ejaculated in humility of spirit, “ Lord, what is man that thou art 
mindful of him ? ” And then I have thought of the kindly world 
we had left, with its revolving sunshine and shadow, and the other 
stars that gladden it in their changes, and the hearts that warmed 
to us there, till I lost myself in memories of those who are not 
— and they bore me back to the stars again. 

The Esquimaux, like other nomads, are careful observers of the 
heavenly bodies. An illustration of the confidence with which 
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they avail themselves of this knowledge occurred while Petersen’s 
party were at Tessieusak. I copy it from my journal of Novem- 
ber 6. 

“ A number of Esquimaux sought sleeping-quarters in the hut, 
much to the annoyance of the earlier visitors. The night was 
clear; and Petersen, anxious to hasten their departure, pointed to 
tlie horizon, saying it would soon be daylight. * No,* said the 
savage ; * when that star there gets round to that point,* indicating 
the quarter of the heavens, ‘and is no higher than this star,* 
naming it, ‘will be the time to harness up my dogs.* Petersen 
was astounded ; but he went out the next morning and verified 
the sidereal fact. 

“ I have been shooting a hare to-day up the ravine pointed out 
by Ootimiah. It has been quite a pleasant incident. I can 
hardly say how valuable the advice of our Esquimaux friends has 
been to us upon our hunts. This desert homestead of theirs is as 
thoroughly travelled over as a sheepwalk. Every movement of the 
ice, or wind, or season is noted ; and they predict its influence 
upon the course of the birds of passage with the same sagacity that 
has taught them the habits of the resident animals. 

“ They foretold to me the exact range of the water off Cape 
Alexander during September, October, November, and December, 
and anticipated the excessive fall of snow which has taken place 
this winter, by reference to this mysterious water. 

“ In the darkest weather of October, when everything around is 
apparently congealed and solid, they discover water by means as 
inscrufcible as the divining-rod. I was once journeying to Anoatok, 
and completely enveloped in darkness among the rolled-ice off 
Godsend Island. My dogs were suffering for water. September 
was half gone, and the water-streams both on shore and on the 
bergs had been solid for* nearly a fortnight. Myouk, my com- 
panion, began climbing the dune-like summits of the ice-hills, 
tapping with his ice-pole and occasionally applying his ear to parts 
of the surface. He did so to three hills without any result, but 
at the fourth he called out, ‘Water!* I examined the spot by 
hand and tongue, for it was too dark to see ; but I could detect no 
liquid. Ljing down and listening, I first perceived the metallic 
tinkle of a riviidet. A few minutes* digging brought us down to a 
scanty infiltration of drinkable water. 
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“ November 8, Wednesday , — Still ^nkering at our stove and ice- chapter 
melter ; at last successful. Old iron pipes, and tin kettles, and all 
the refuse kitchen-ware of the brig figure now in picturesque as- Heating 
sociation, and rejoice in the title of our heating apparatus. It is 
a great result. We have burnt from 6 a.m. to 10 P.M. but seventy- 
five pounds, and will finish the twenty-fours with fifteen pounds 
more. It has been a mild day, the thermometer keeping some 
tenths above 13° below zero ; but then we have maintained a tem- 
l)erature inside of 65° above. With our old contrivances we could 
never get higher than 47 °, and that without any certainty, though 
it cost us a hundred and fifty-four pounds a day. A vast increase 
of comfort, and still greater saving of fuel. This last is a most 
important consideration. Not a stick of wood comes below with- 
out my eyes following it through the scales to the wood-stack. I 
weigh it to the very ounce. 

“ The tide-register, with its new whecl-and-axlc arrangements, 
has given us out-door work for the day. Inside, after rigging the 
stove, we have been busy chopping wood. The ice is already 
three feet thick at our tide-hole. 

November 15, Wednesday , — The last forty-eight hours should Meteoric 
have given us the annual meteoric shower. We were fully pre- 
pared to ob.serve it; but it would not come off. It would have 
been a godsend variety. In eight hours that I helped to watch, 
from nine of last night until five this morning, there were only 
fifty-one shooting stars. I lu^e seen as many between the same 
hours in December and February of last winter. 

“ Our traps have been empty for ten days past ; but for the 
pittance of excitement which the visit to them gives, we might as 
well be without them. 

“ The men are getting nervous and depressed. M^Gary paced Depression 
the deck all last Sunday in a fit of home-sickness, without eating 
a meal. ^ I do my best to cheer them ; but it is hard work to lude 
one’s ow trials for the sake of others who have not as many. I 
am glad of my professional drill and its companion influence over 
the sick and toil-worn. I could not get along at all unless I com- 
bined the offices of physician and commander. You cannot punish 
sick men. ^ 

“ November 20, Monday . — I was out to-day looking over the 
empty traps with Hans, and when about two miles off the brig — 
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luckily not more — I heard what I thought was the bellow of a 
walrus on the floe-ice. 'Hark there, Hans I’ The words were 
scarcely uttered before we had a second roar, altogether unmis- 
takeable. Ho walrus at all : a bear, a bear ! We had jumped to 
the ice-foot already. The day was just thirty minutes past the 
hour of noon ; but, practised as we all are to see through the 
darkness, it was impossible to make out an object two hundred 
yards off. What to do % — ^we had no arms. 

" We were both of us afraid to run, for we knew that the sight 
of a runner would be the signal for a chase ; and, besides, it went to 
our hearts to lose such a providential accession to our means of 
life. A second roar, well pitched and abundant in volume, assured 
us that the game was coming nearer, and that he was large and of 
no doubt corresponding flavour. ‘ Run for the brig, Hans,* — he is a 
noble runner, — ' and I will play decoy.* Off went Hans like a 
deer. Another roar ; but he was already out of sight. 

"I may confess it to these well-worn pages j there was some- 
tliing not altogether pleasant in the silent communings of the next 
few minutes ; but they were silent ones. 

" I had no stimulus to loquacity, and the bear had ceased to be 
communicative. The floe was about three-quarters of a tide ; some 
ten feet it may be, lower than the ice-foot on which I lay. The 
bear was of course below my horizon. I began after a while to 
think over the reality of what I had heard, and to doubt whether 
it might not be after all a creature, of the brain. It was very cold 
on that ice-foot 1 resolved to crawl to the edge of it and peer 
under my hands into the dark shadow of the hummock-iidges. 

“ I did so. One look ; nothing. A second ; no bear after all. 
A third ; what is that long rounded shade ! Stained ice? Yes ; 
stained ice. The stained ice gave a gross menagerie roar, and 
charged on the instant for my position. I had not even a knife, 
and did not wait to think what would have been approj^iate if 1 
had had one. I ran, — ran as I never expect these scurvy-stiffened 
knees to run again, — tlirowing off first one mitten and then its 
fellow to avoid pursuit. I gained the brig, and the bear my 
mittens. I got back one of them an hour afterward, but the other 
was caiiiei^ off as a trophy in spite of all the rifles we could bring 
to the rescue.®® 

“ November 24, Friday , — ^The weather still mild. I attempted 
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to work to-day at charting. I placed a large board on our chaptkr 
stove, and pasted ray paper to it. My lamp reposed on the lid 
of the coflFee-kettle, my instruments in the slush-boiler, my feet 
in the ashpan ; and thus 1 drew the first coast-line of Grinncll 
Land. The stove, by close watching and niggard feeding, has 
burnt only sixty-five pounds in the last twenty-four hours. Of Division oi 
course, working by night I -work without fire. In the daytime our 
little company take every man his share of duty as lie is able. 
l*oor Wilson, just able to stump about after his late attack of 
scurvy, helps to wash the dishes. Morton and Brooks sew at 
sledge-clothing, while Riley, M‘Gary, and Ohlsen, our only really 
able-bodied men, cut the ice and firewood. 

December 1, Friday , — I am writing at midnight. I have the Writiiis at 
watch from eight to two. It is day in the moonlight on deck, 
llie thermometer getting up .again to 36° below zero. As I come 
down to the cabin— for so we still call this little moss-lined igloe 
of ours — every one is asleep, snoring, gritting his teeth, or talking 
in his dreams. This is pathognomonic ; it tells of Arctic winter 
and its companion, scurvy. Tom Hickey, our good-humoured, 
blundering cabin-boy, decorated since poor Schubert’s de.ath with 
the dignities of cook, is in that little dirty cot on the starboard 
side j the rest are bedded in rows, Mr. Brooks .and myself chock 
aft. Our bunks are close against the frozen moss wall, where we 
can take in the entire family at a glance. The apartment measures dcsciSi.- 
twenty feet by eighteen ; its height six feet four inches at one 
pLace, but diversified elsewhere by beams crossing at different boai-d. 
distances from the floor. The avenue by which it is approached 
is barely to be seen in the moss wall forward ; twenty feet of 
air-tight space make misty distance, for the puff of outside-tem- 
l)erature that came in witli mo has filled our atmosphere w’ith 
vesicles of vapour. The avenue — Ben-Djerback is our poetic 
name for it — closes on the inside with a door well patched wdtli 
flannel, from which, stooping upon all-fours, you back down a 
descent of four feet in twelve tlirough a tunnel three feet high and 
two feet six inches broad. It would have been a tight squeeze 
for a man like Mr. Brooks when he was better fed and fatter. 

Arrived at the bottom, you straighten yourself, and a second door 
admits you into the dark and sorrowing hold, empty of stores, and 
stripped to its naked ceiling for firewood. From this we grope 
B 
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CHAPTER our way to the main hatch, and mount by a rude stairway of 
boxes into the open air. 

Sickness December 2, Saturday. — Had to put Mr. M‘Qary and Riley 
increasing, under active treatment for scurvy. Gums retracted, ai^es swollen, 
and bad lumbago. Mr. Wilson’s case, a still worse one, has been 
brought under. Morton’s is a saddening one ; I cannot afford to 
lose him. He is not only one of my most intelligent men, but he is 
daring, cool, and everyway trustworthy. His tendon Achilles has 
been completely perforated, and the surface of the heel-bone ex 
posed. An operation in cold, darkness, and privation, would pro 
bably bring on locked-jaw. Brooks grows discouraged : the poor 
fellow has scurvy in his stump, and his leg is drawn up by the 
contraction of the flexors at the knee-joint. This is the third case 
on board — the fourth, if I include my own — of contracted tendons, 
inade- December 3, Sunday. — I have now on hand twenly-four hun- 

pllowaion pounds of chopped wood, a store collected with great diffi- 

of fuel culty ; and yet, how inadequate a provision for the sickness and 
accident we must look for through the rest of the dark days ! It 
requires the most vigorous effort of what we call a healthy man to 
tear from the oak ribs of our stout little vessel a single day’s fire- 
wood. We have but three left who can manage even this ; and 
we cannot spare more than one for the daily duty. Two thousand 
pounds will barely carry us to the end of January, and the two 
severest months of the Arctic year, February and March, will still 
be ahead of us. 

“ To carry us over these, our days of greatest anticipated trial, 
we have the outside oak sheathing, — or trebling, as the carpenters 
call it, — a sort of extra skin to protect the brig against the shocks 
of the ice. Although nearly three inches thick, it is only spiked 
to her sides, and carpenter Ohlsen is sure that its removal will 
not interfere with her sea-worthiness. Cut the trebling only to 
the water-line, and it will give me at least two and a half tons ; 
and with this — God willing — I may get through this awful winter, 
and save the brig besides ! 

Effector December 4, Monday. — That stove is smoking so that three of 
the smoke, party are down with acute inflammation of the eyes. I fear I 
must increase the diameter of our smoke-pipes, for the pitch-pine 
. w''hich we bum, to save up our oak for the greater cold, is 
redundantly cluirged with turpentine. Yet we do not want an 
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increased draught to consume our seventy pounds; the fiat, ‘No chapter 
more wood ’ comes soon enough. 

“ Then for the night-watch. I have generally something on The nigiu- 
hand to occupy me, and can volunteer for the hours before my 
regular term. Everything is closed tight; I muffle myself in furs, 
and write ; or, if the cold denies me that pleasure, I read, or at 
least think. Thank Heaven, even an Arctic temperature leaves the 
mind unchilled. But in truth, though our hourly observations in 
the air range between — 46° and — 30*', we seldom register less 
than +36® below. 

December 5, Tuesday. — M‘Gary is no better, but happily has 
no notion how bad he is. I ha^ to give him a grating of our vaiuo of 
treasured potatoes. He and Brooks will doubtless finish the two 
I have got out, and then there will be left twelve. They are now 
three years old, poor old frozen memorials of the dear land they 
grew in. They are worth more than their weight in gold.” 
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ESQUIMAUX SLEDGES. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

ESQUIMAUX SLEDGES — BONSALl’S BETURN — RESULTS OF THE HUNT— RETURN 
OP WITHDRAWING PARTY— THEIR RECEPTION — TUB ESQUIMAUX ESCORT 
— CONFERENCE — CONCILIATION — ON FIRE — CASUALTY — CH HISTMAS — 
OLE BEN — A JOURNEY AHEAD — SETTING OUT— A DREARY NIGHT — 
STRIKING A LIGHT — END OF 1854. 

CHAPTER I WAS asleep in the forenoon of the 7th, after the fatigue of an 

' extra night-watch, when I was ca^ed to the deck by the report of 

and Pe ** Esquimaux sledges."* They came on rapidly, five sledges, with 
tersen teams of six dogs each, most of the drivers strangers to us ; and 
back*by ^ minutes were at the brig. Their errand was of charity : 
Esqui- they were bringing back to ns Bonsall and Petersen, two of tlie 
party that left us on the 28th of August. 

The party had many adventures and much suffering to tell of. 
They had verified by painful and perilous experience all I had 
Sad con- anticipated for them. But the most stirring of their announce- 
thoabMnt the ♦condition they had left their associates in, two 

party. hundred miles off, divided in their counsels, their energies broken, 
and their provisions nearly gone. 1 reserve for another page the 
. history of their wanderings. My first thought was of the means 
of rescuing and relieving them. 

1 resolved to despatch the Esquimaux escort at once witli sucli 
supplies as our miser^ly-imperfect stores allowed, they giving 
their pledge to cany them with all speed, and, what I felt to be 
much less certain, with all honesty. But neither of the gentlemen 
who had come with them felt himself in condition to repeat the 
journey. Mr. Bonsall was evidently broken down, and Petersen, 
never too reliable in emergency, was for postponing the time of 
setting out. Of our own party — those who had remained witli 
the brig — M*Ghuy, Hans, and myself, were the only ones able to 
move, and of these M*Qaiy was now Mrly on the sick list. We 
could not be absent for a single day without jeoparding the lives 
' of the rest* 

December 8, Friday. — I am much afraid these provisions will 
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never recich tlie wanderers. We were busy every hour since chapter 
Bonsall arrived getting them ready. We cleaned and boiled and 
packed a hundred pounds of pork, and sewed up smaller packages 
of meat-biscuit, bread-dust, and tea; and despatched the whole, absent 
some tliree hundred and fifty pounds, by the returning convoy, 

But I liave no faith in an Esquimaux under temptation, and I 
almost regret that I did not accompany tliem myself. It might 
liave been wiser. But I will set Hans on the track in the morn- 
ing ; and, if I do not hear within four days that the stores' are 
fairly on their way, coUte qui eoUtey I will be off to the lower bay 
and hold the whole tribe as hostages for the absent party. 

“ Brooks is wasting with night-sweats ; and my iron man, 

M‘Gary, has been suffering for two days with anomalous cramps 
from exposure. 

These Esquimaux have left us sofne walrus-beef; and poor 
little Myouk, who is unabated in his affection for me, made me a 
special present of half a liver. These go of course to the hospital. 

God knows they are needed tliere! 

December 9, Saturday . — The superabundant life of Northum- Causes of 
berhind Island has impressed Petersen as much as it did me. I 
cannot think of it without recurring to the fortunes of Franklin’s 
jiarty. Our own sickness I attribute to our civilized diet ; had we 
plenty of frozen walrus I would laugh at the scurvy. And it was 
only because I was looking to other objects — summer researches, 
and explorations in the fall with riie single view to escape — ^that I 
failed to secure an abundance of fresh food. Even in August I 
could have gathered a winter’s supply of birds and cochlearia. 

“ From May to August we lived on seal, twenty-five before the Means of 
middle of July, all brought in by one man ; a more assiduous and 
better organized hunt would have swelled the number without a meat 
limit. A few boat>parties in June would have stocked us with 
eider-eggs for winter use, three thousand to the trip; and the 
snowdrifts would have kept them firesh for the breakfast-table. I 
loaded my boat with ducks in three hours as late as the middle of 
July, and not more than thirty-five miles from our anchorage. 

And even now, here are these Esquimaux, sleek and oily with 
their walrus-blubber, only seventy miles of& It is not a region 
for starvation, nor ought it to be for scurvy. 

December 12, Tuesday . — Brooks awoke me at three this mom- 
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OHAPTXR ing with the cry of ‘ Esquimaux again ! * I dressed hastily, and, 
groping my way over the pile of boxes that leads up from the 
“ Esqui- hold into the darkness above, made out a group of human figures, 
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masked by the hooded jumpers of the natives. They stopped at 
the gangway, fuid, as I was about to challenge, one of them sprang 
forward and grasped my hand It was Doctor Hayes. A few 
words, dictated by suffering, certainly not by any anxiety as to 
his reception, and at his bidding the whole party came upon deck. 

The absent Poor fellows! I could Only grasp their liands and give them a 
brother’s welcome. 

corned 

back. “ The thermometer was at minus 50® ; they were covered with 
rime and snow, and were fainting with hunger. It was necessary 
to use caution in taking them below ; for, after an exposure of 
such fearful intensity and duration as they had gone through, the 
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wamitli of the cabin would have prostrated them completely, chapter 
They had journeyed three hundred and fifty miles ; and their last 
run from the bay near Etah, some seventy miles in a right line, was teiribio 
through the hummocks at this appalling temperature. jomnoy. 

“ One by one they all came in and were housed. Poor fellows ! 
as they threw open their Esquimaux garments by the stove, how 
they relished the scanty .luxuries which we had to offer them ! 

The coffee and the meat-biscuit soup, and the molasses and the 
wheat bread, even the salt pork which our scurvy forbade the 
rest of us to touch, — how they relished it all ! For more than 
two months they had lived on frozen seal and walrus-meat. 

“ They are almost all of them in danger of collapse, but I have Sickness, 
no apprehension of life unless from tetanu|. Stephenson is pros- 
trate with pericarditis. I resigned my own bunk to Dr. Hayes, 
who is much prostrated : he will probably lose two of his toes, 
perhaps a third. The rest have no special injury. 

“ I cannot crowd the details of their journey into my ^iary. I 
have noted some of them from Dr. Hayes’s words ; but he has 
promised me a written report, and I wjiit for it. It was providen- 
tial that they did not stop for Petersen’s return, or rely on the en- 
gagements which his Esquimaux attendants had made, to them as 
well as to us. The sledges that carried our relief of provisions 
passed through the Etah settlement empty, on some furtive pro- 
ject, we know not what. 

December 13, WedrmdqLy^ — ^The Esquimaux who accompanied The esquj 
the returning party are nearly all of them well-known friends. 

They were engaged from different settlements, but, as they neared 
the brig, volunteers added themselves to the escort till they num- 
bered six drivers and as many as forty-two dogs, Whatever may 
liave been their motive, their conduct to our poor friends was cer- 
tainly fill! of humanity. They drove at flying speed ; every hut 
gave its welcome as they halted ; the women were ready without Their 
invitation to dry and chafe their wora-out guests. kindness. 

“ I found, however, that there were other objects connected with 
their visit to the brig. Suffering and a sense of necessity had in- 
volved some of our foot-wom absentees in a breach of hospitality. 

While resting at Kahitunah’s hut, they had found opportunity of 
appropriating to their own use certain articles of clothing, fox- 
skins and the like, under circumstances which admitted of justifi- 
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cation only by tlic law of tlie more sagacious and the stronger. It 
was apparent that our savage friends had their plaint to make, or, 
it might be, to avenge. 

“ My first attention, after ministering to the immediate wants of 
all, was turned to the office of conciliating our Esquimaux bene- 
factors. Though they wore their habitual faces of smiling satis- 
faction, I could read them too well to be deceived. Policy, as well 
as moral duty, have made me anxious always to deserve their re- 
spect ; but I had seen enough of mankind in its varied relations 
not to know that resjpect is little else than a tribute to superiority, 
either real or supposed, and that, among the rude at least, one of 
its elements is fear. 

“ I therefore called them together in stern and cheerless con- 
ference on the deck, as if to inquire into the truth of transactions 
that I had heard of, leaving it doubtful from my manner wliich 
was the party I proposed to implicate. TJien, by the intervention 
of Petersen, T called on Khlutunah for his story, and went through 
a full train of questionings on both sides. It was not difficult to 
satisfy them tlnat it was my purpose to do justice all round. The 
subject of controversy was set out fully, and in such a manner as 
to convince me that an appeal to kind feeling might have been 
substituted with all effect for the resort to artifice or force. I 
therefore, to the immense satisfaction of our stranger guests, as- 
sured them of my approval, and pulled their hair all round. 

“They were introduced into the •oriental recess of our dormi- 
tory, — ^liitherto an unsolved mystery. There, seated on a red 
blanket, with four pork-fat lamps throwing an illumination over 
old worsted damask curtains, hunting-knives, rifles, beer-barrels, 
galley-stove, and chronometers, I dealt out to each man five 
needles, a file, and a stick of wood. To Kalutunah and Shungliu 
I gave knives and other extras ; and in conclusion spread out our 
one remaining buffalo close to the stove, built a roaring fire, 
cooked a hearty supper, and by noonday they were sleeping away 
in a state of thorough content. I explained to them further 
that my people did not steal ; that the fox-jumpers, and boots, 
and sledges were only taken to save their lives j and I thereupon 
returned them. 

“ The party took a sound sleep, and a second or rather a con- 
tinuous feed, and left again on their return through the hum- 
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mocks with apparent confidence and good humour. Of course ohaptkr 
they prigged a few knives and forks ; — but that refers itself to a 
national trait. 

December 23, Saturday , — ^This uncalculated accession of num- Crowd and 
bers makes our little room too crowded to be wholesome : I have 
to guard its ventilation with all the severity that would befit a 
surgical ward of our Blockley Hospital. We are using the Esqui- 
maux lamp as an accessory to our stove : it helps out the cooking 
and water-making, without encroaching upon our rigorously-meted 
allowance of wood. But the odour of pork-fat, our only oil, we 
have found to be injurious ; and our lamps arc therefore placed 
outside the tossut^ in a small room bulklieaded off for their use. 

“ This new arrangement gave rise yesterday to a nearly fatal Alarm of 
disaster. A watch had been stationed in charge of the lamp, with 
the usual order of * No uncovered lights.* He deserted his post. 

Soon afterward Hans found the cooking-room on fire. It was a 
horrible crisis ; for no less than eight of our party were absolutely 
nailed to their beds, and there was nothing but a bulkhead be- 
tween them and the fire. I gave short, but instant orders, station- 
ing a line between the tide-hole and the main hatch, detailing two 
men to work with me, and ordering all the rest who could move 
to their quarters. Dr. Hayes with bis maimed foot, Mr. Brooks 
with his contracted legs, and poor Morton, otherwise among our 
best men, could do nothing. 

“Before we reached the fire the entire bulkhead was in a blaze The moss 
as well as the -diy timbers and skin of the brig. Our moss Jaza*** ^ 
walls, with their own tindcr-liko material and their light casing of 
inflammable wood, were entirely hidden by the flames. For- 
tunately the furs of the recently-returned party wero at liand, and 
mth them I succeeded in smothering the fire. But I "was obliged 
to push through the blaze of our sailcloth bulkliead in order to 
defend the wall ; and in my anxiety to save time, I had left the 
cabin without either cap or mittens. I got through somehow or . 
other, and tore dovim the canvas which hung against that dan- 
gerous locality. Our rifles were in this corner, and their muzzles 
pointing in all directions. 

“ The water now began to pass down j but with the discharge 
of the first bucketful the smoke overcame me. As I found myself 
going I pushed for the hatchway, knowing that the bucket-line 
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would feel me. Seeing was impossible; but, striking Ohlsen’s 
legs as I fell, I was passed up to the deck, minm beard, eyebrows, 
and forelock, two bums on the forehead and one on each 
palm. 

*‘In about three minutes after making way with the canvas 
the fire was got under, and in less than half an hour all was safe 
again. But the transition, for even the shortest time, from the 
fiery Shadrachian furnace-temperature below, to 4G° below zero 
above, was intolerably trying. Every man suffered, and few 
escaped without frost-bitten fingers. 

“ The remembrance of the danger and its horrible results almost 
miraculously averted shocks us all. Had wc lost our brig, not a 
man could have survived. Without shelter, clothing, or food, the 
thermometer almost 80° below the freezing point, and a brisk wind 
stirring, what hope could we have on the open ice field % 

Decetnber 25, Christmas, Monday , — All together again, the 
returned and the steadfiist, we sat down to our Christmas dinner. 
There was more love than with the stalled ox of former times ; 
but of herbs none. We forgot our discomforts in the blessings 
which adhered to us still ; and when we thought of the long road 
ahead of us, we thought of it hopefully. I pledged myself to give 
them their next Christmas with their homes ; and each of us drank 
his ‘ absent friends ’ with ferocious zest #ver one-eighteenth part 
of a bottle of silleiy, — the last of its hamper, and, alas 1 no longer 
momseux. • 

“ But if this , solitary relic of festival days had lost its sparkle, 
wo had not. We passed around merrily our turkeys roast and 
boiled, roast beef, onions, potatoes, and cucumbers, watermelons, 
and God knows what other cravings of the scurvy-sickened palate, 
with entire exclusion of the fact that each one of these was vari- 
ously represented by pork and beans. Lord Peter liimsclf was not 
more cordial in his dispensation of plum-pudding, mutton, and 
custard to his unbelieving brothers. 

M‘Gary, of course, told us his story. We hear it every day, 
and laugh at it almost as heartily as he does himself. Caesar 
Johnson is the guest of ^ Ole Ben,’ coloured gentlemen both, who 
do occasional white-washing. The worthies have dined stanchly 
on the dish of beans, browned and relished by its surmounting 
cube of pork. A hospitable pause, and, with a complacent wave 
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of the hand, Ole Ben addresses the lady hostess — ‘ Ole woman, chapter 
bring on de resarve.* ‘ SaVt got no resarve.* ‘ Well, den,* — ^with 
a placid smile, — ‘ bring on de beans I* 

“ So much for the Merrie Christmas. What portion of its mirth 
was genuine with the rest I cannot tell, for we are practised actors 
some of us; but there was no heart in my share of it. My 
thoughts were with those far off, who are thinking, I know, of me. 

I could bear my own troubles as I do my eider-down coverlet, 
for I can see myself as I am, and feel sustained by the knowledge 
that I have fought my battle well ; but there is no one to tell of 
this at the home-table. Pertinacity, unwise daring, calamity — any 
of these may come up unbidden, as my name circles round, to 
explain why I am still away.” 

For some days before Christmas I had been meditating a nan of a 
sledge journey to our Esquimaux neighbours. The condition of 
the little party under my charge left me no alternative, uncom- 
fortable and hazardous as I knew that it must be. I failed in the 
first effort ; ljut there were incidents connected with it which may 
deserve a place in this volume. I recur to my journal for a suc- 
cinct record of iiiy motives in setting out : — 

December 26, Tuesday , — The moon is nearly above the cliffs ; 
the thermometer — 57° to — 46°, the mean of the past four days. 

In the midst of this cheering conjunction, I have ahead of me a 
journey of a hundred miles, to say nothing of the return. Worse 
than this, I have no landmark^ to guide me, and must be my own 
pioneer. 

“But there is a duty in the case. M‘Gaiy and Brooks areToproenre 
sinking, and that rapidly. Walrus beef alone can sustain them, 
and it is to bo got from the natives, and nowhere else. It is a 
merciful change of conditions that I am the strongest now of the 
whole party, as last winter I was tbe weakest. The duty of col- 
lecting food is on me. I shall go first to the lower Bay Esqui- 
maux, and thence, if the hunt has Med there, to Cape Robert- 
son. 

“ My misgivings are mostly on account of the dogs ; for it is a 
rugged, hummocked drive of twenty-two hours, even with strong 
teams and Esquimaux drivers. We have been feeding them on 
salt meat, for we have had nothing else to give them, and they are 
out of health; and there are hardly enough of them at best to cany 
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our lightest load. If one of these tetanoids should attack them 
on the road, it may be gaim up for all of us. 

" But it is to be tried at last. Petersen will go with me, and 
we will club our wits. I do not fear the cold. We are impreg- 
nable in our furs while under exercise ; though if we should be 
forced to walk, and give out, it might be a different matter. We 
shall have, I imagine, a temperature not much above — 54°, and 
I do not see how we are to carry heating apparatus. We have 
load enough without it. Our only diet will be a stock of meat 
biscuit, to which I shall add for myself — Petersen’s taste is less 
educated — a few rats, chopped up and frozen into the tallow-balls. 

December 28, Thursday . — have fed the dogs the last two 
days on their dead brethren. Spite of all proverbs, dog will eat 
dog if properly cooked. I have been saving up some who died of 
fits, intending to use their skins, and these have come in very 
opportunely. I boil them into a sort of bloody soup, and deal 
them out twice a day in chunks and solid jelly ; for of course they 
are frozen like quartz rock. These salt meats are absolutely poi- 
sonous to the Northern Esquimaux dog. We have now lost fifty 
odd, and one died yesterday in the very act of eating his reformed 
diet. 

“ The moon to-morrow will be for twelve hours above the hori- 
zon, and so nearly circumpolar afterward as to justify me in the 
attempt to reach the Esquimaux hunting-ground above Cape 
Alexander. Everything is ready, and, God willing, I start to-mor- 
row, and pass the four hours’ dog-halt in the untenanted hut of 
Anoatok. Then we have, as it may be, a fifteen, eighteen, or 
twenty hours’ march, run and driv^ before we reach a shelter 
among the heathen of the bay. 

January 2^ Tuesday . — The dogs began to show signs of that 
accursed tetanoid spasm of theirs before we passed Ten-mile 
llavine. When we reached Basalt Camp, six out of eight were 
nearly useless. Our thermometer was at — 44° and the wind was 
blowing sharply out of the gorge from the glacier. Petersen 
wanted to return, but was persuaded by me to walk on to the 
huts at Anoatok, in the hope that a halt might restore the animals. 
We reached them after a thirty miles’ march. 

**The sinuosities of this bay gave fearful travel: the broken 
ice clung to the rocks; and we could only advance by climbing 
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lip tlie ice-foot and down again upon the floe, as one or the other chaptkr ' 
gave us the chance of passing. It was eleven hours and over 
before we were at the huts, having made by sledge and foot-tramp 
forty-five miles. We took to the best hut, filled in its ‘broken 
front with snow, housed our dogs, and crawled in among them. 

“ It was too cold to sleep. Next morning we broke down our 
door and tried the dogs again : they could hardly stand. A gale a gnie. 
now set in from the southwest, obscuring the moon and blowing 
very hard. We were forced back into the hut ; but, after corking 
up all openings with snow and making a fire with our Esquimaux 
lamp, we got up the temperature to 30® below zero, cooked 
cofiee, and fed the dogs freely. This done, both Petersen and 
myself, our clothing frozen stiff, fell asleep through sheer ex- 
haustion j the wind outside blowing^ death to all that might be 
exposed to its influence. 

“ I do not know how long we slept, but my admirable clothing 
kept me up. I w'as cold, but far from dangerously so ; and was 
in a fair way of sleeping out a refreshing night, when Petersen 
waked me with — * Captain Kane, the lamp’s out.’ I heard him 
with a thrill of horror. The gale had increased ; the cold was 
liiercing, the darkness intense; our tinder had become moist, and Coui 
ivas now like an icicle. All our fire-arms were stacked outside, 
for no Arctic man will trust powder in a condensing temperature, darkness. 
We did not dare to break down our doorway, for that would admit 
the gale; our only hope of Ijeat was in re-lighting our lamp. 

Petersen, acting by my directions, made several attempts to obtain 
fire from a pocket-pistol ; but his only tinder was moss, and our 
heavily stone-roofed hut or cave would not bear the concussion of 
a rammed wad. 

“ By good luck I found a bit of tolerably dry paper in my 
jumper ; and, becoming apprehensive that Petersen would waste 
our few percussion-caps with his ineffectual snappings, I deter- 
mined to take the pistol myself. It was so intensely dark that I 
had to grope for it, and in doing so touched his hand. At that striking 
instant the pistol became distinctly visible. A pale bluish light, 
slightly tremulous but not broken, covered the metallic parts of 
it, the barrel, lock, and trigger. The stock too, was clearly dis- 
ccniible as if by the reflected light, and, to the amazement of both 
of us,' the thumb and two fingers with which Petersen was holding 
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it, the creases, wrinkles, and circuit of the naUs clearly defined 
upon the skin. The phosphorescence was not unlike the ineffectual 
fire of the glow-worm. As I took the pistol my hand became 
illuminated also, and so did the powder-rubbed paper when I 
raised it against the muzzle. 

** The paper did not ignite at the first trial, but, the light from 
it continuing, I was able to charge the pistol without difficulty, 
rolled up my paper into a cone, filled it with moss sprinkled over 
with powder, and held it m my hand while I fired. This time I 
succeeded in producing flame, and we saw no more of the phos- 
phorescence. .1 do not stop for theory or argument to explain this 
opportune phenomenon; our fur clothing and the state of the 
atmosphere may refer it plausibly enough to our electrical 
condition. 

“As soon as the wind had partially subsided, we broke out of 
the hut and tried the dogs toward Befuge Inlet ; but the poor 
broken-down animals could not surmount the hummocks ; and as 
a forced necessity to save their lives and ours, we resolved to push 
for the brig on foot, driving them before us. We made the walk 
of forty-four miles in sixteen hours, almost scudding before the gale, 
and arrived safely at, 7 P.M. of Sunday; the temperature — 40°/' 

With this fhiitless adventure closed the year 1854. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

BrODES OP LIFE — THE INSIDE DOO — PROJECTED JOURNET—^OO-HABITd — 

THE DARKNESS — ^RAW MEAT — PLANS FOR SLEDaiNQ— THE SOUTH-EAST 
WINDS— PLAN OF JOURNEY — ^A RELISHING LUNCH— ITINERARY— OUTFIT 
— CARGO AND CLOTHING — KAPETAH AND NEBSAK— FOOT-GEAR — THE FOX 
TAIL — CARPET-KNIGHTS— BURNING CABLES. 

January 6, 1855, Saturday . — If this journal ever gets to be ohapter 
inspected by other eyes, the colour of its pages will telJ of the 
atmosphere it is written in. We have been emulating the Esqui- Smoky 
maiix for some time in eveiything else ; and now, last of aU, this 
intolerable temperature and our want of fuel have driven us to 
rely on our lamps for heat. Counting those which I have added 
since the wanderers came back, we have twelve constantly going, 
with the grease and soot everywhere in proportion. 

** I can hardly keep my charts and registers in anything like 
decent trim. Our beds and bedding are absolutely black, and 
our faces begrimmed with fatty carbon like the Esquimaux of 
South Greenland. Nearer to us, our Smith’s Straits Esquimaux 
are much more cleanly in this branch of domestic arrangements. 

They attend their lamps with assiduous care, using the long ra- 
dicles of a spongy moss for wick, and preparing the blubber for 
its office by breaking up the cells between their teeth. The con- 
densed blubber, or, more properly, fat, of the walrus, is said to 
give the best flame, 

“ Our party, guided by the experience of the natives, use nearly Devices to 
the same form of wick, but of cotton. Pork fat, boiled to lessen and^dimise 
its salt, is our substitute for blubber ; and, guided by a suggestion 
of Professor Olmstead, I mix a portion of resin with the lard to 
increase its fluidity. Sundry devices in the way of metal rever- 
berators conduct and diffuse the heat, and so successfully, that a 
single wick will keep liquid ten ounces of lard with the air around 
at minus 30®. 

“The heat ^ven out by these burners is astonishing. One 
four-wicked lamp not very well attended gives us "six gallons of 
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water in twelve hours from otlow and ice of a temperature of 
minus 40°, raising the heat of the cabin to a corresponding extent, 
the lamp being entirely open. With a line-wick — another Esqui- 
maux plan — we could bake bread or do other cookery. But the 
crust of the salt and the deposit from the resin are constantly 
fouling the flame ; and the consequence is, that we have been more 
than half the time in an atmosphere of smoke. 

“ Fearing the effect of this on the health of every one, crowded 
as we are, and inhaling so much insoluble foreign matter without 
intermission, I have to-day reduced the number of lights to four — 
two of them stationary, and communicating by tin funnels with 
our chimney, so as to cariy away their soot. 

“ Mr. Wilson has relapsed. I gave him a potash (saleratus) warm 
bath to-day, and took his place at watch. I have now seven hours’ 
continuous watch at one beat. 

January 12, Friday . — In reviewing our temperatures, the 
monthly and annual means startle me. Whatever views we may 
have theoretically as to the distribution of heat, it was to have 
been expected that so large a water area but tliirty-fivc miles to 
the south-west by west of our position would tell upon our records ; 
and this supposition was strengthened by the increased fall of 
snow, which was clearly due to the neighbourhood of this water. 

January 13, Saturday . — I am feeding up my few remaining 
dogs very carefully ; but I have no meat for them except the car- 
casses of their late companions. These have to be boiled ; for in 
their frozen state they act as caus'tics, and, to dogs famishing as 
ours have been, frozen food often proves fatal, abrading the sto- 
mach and oesophagus. One of these poor creatures had been a 
a child’s pet among the Esquimaux. Last night I found her in 
nearly a dying state at the mouth of our tosmt^ wistfully eyeing 
the crevices of the door as they emitted their forbidden treasures 
of light and heat. She could not move, but, completely subdued, 
licked my hand — ^the first time I ever had such a civilized greet- 
ing from an Esquimaux dog. 1 carried her in among the glories 
of the moderate paradise she aspired to, and cooked her a dead 
puppy soup. She is now slow;ly gaining strength, but can barely 
stand. 


“ I want all my scanty dog-force for another attempt to com- 
municate with the bay settlements. 1 am confident we will find 
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Esquimaux there alivc^ and they lihall help us. I am not satis- chaptbr 
fied with Petersen, the companion of my last journey ; he is too 
cautious for the emergency. The occasion is one that calls for Choice of 
every risk short of the final one that man can encounter. My panion. 
mind is made up, should wind and ice at all point to its success- 
ful accomplishmcnl^ to tiy the thing with Hans. Hans is com- 
pletely subject to my will, careful and attached. to m^ and by 
temperament daring and adventurous. 

“ Counting my greatest possible number of dogs, W’C have but Number ot 
five at all to be depended on, and these far from being in condi- 
tion for the journey. Toodla, Jenny — at this moment officiating 
as wet-nurse — and Ehina, are the relics of iny South Greenland 
teams j little Whitey is the solitary Newfoundlander ; one big 
3’ellow and one feeble little black, all that are left of the powerful 
recruits we obtained from our Esquimaux brethren. 

“ It is a fearful thing to attempt a dog-trot of near one hundred 
miles, where your dogs may drop at any moment, and leave you 
without protection from 50° below zero. As to riding, I do not 
look to it ; we must run alongside of the sledge, as we do on 
shorter journeys. Our dogs cannot carry more than our scanty 
provisions, our sleeping bags, and guns. 

“ At home one would fear to encounter such lioopspined, spitt- Dog 
ing, snarling beasts as the Esquimaux dogs of Peabody Bay. But, 
wolves as they are, they are far from dangerous : the slightest ai3- 
pcaraiice of a missile or cudgel subdues them at once. Indispens- 
able to the very life of their masters, they are treated, of course, 
with studied care and kindness ; but they are taught from the ear- 
liest days of puppy-life a savoury fear that makes them altogether 
safe companions even for the children. But they are absolutely 
ravenous of everything below the human grade. Old Yellow, who 
goes about with arched back, gliding through the darkness more 
like a hyena than a dog^ made a pounce tlie other day as I was 
feeding Jenny, and, almost before I could turn, had gobbled down 
one of her pups. As none of the litter will ever be of sledging use, 

I have taken the hint, and refreshed Old Yellow with a daily morn- 
ing puppy. The two last of the family, who will then, I hope, be 
tolerably milk-fed, I shall reserve for my own eating. 

^'January 14, Sunday, — Our sick are about the same ; Wilsoi^ 

Brooks, Morton, M‘Gary, and Riley unserviceable, J)r. Hayes get- 
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ting better rapidly. How grateful I ought to be that I, the weak- 
ling of a year ago, am a well and helping man ! 

“ At noonday, in spite of the mist^ I can see the horizon gap of 
Charlotte Wood Fiord, between Bessie Mountain and the other 
hills to the south-east, growing lighter ; its twilight is decidedly less 
doubtful. In four or five days we will have our noonday sun not 
more than 8® below the horizon. This depression, which was 
Parry’s lowest, enabled him by turning the paper toward the south 
to read diamond type. We are looking forward to this more pe- 
numbral darkness as an era. It has now been fifty-two days since 
we could read such type, even after climbing the dreary liiUs. One 
hundred and twenty-four days with the sun below the horizon ! 
One hundred and forty before he reaches the rocky shadowing of 
our brig ! 

“ I found an overlooked godsend this morning, — a beaPs head, 
put away for a specimen, but completely frozen. There is no in- 
considerable quantity of meat adhering to it> and I serve it out 
raw to Brooks, Wilson, and Biley. 

** I do not know that my journal any where mentions our habitua- 
tion to raw meats, nor does it dwell upon their strange adaptation 
to scorbutic disease. Our journeys have taught us the wisdom of 
the Esquimaux appetite, and there are few among us who do not 
relish a slice of raw blubber or a chunk of frozen walrus-beef. 
The liver of a Walrus (awuktanuk) eaten with little slices of his fat, 
— of a verity it is a delicious morsel. Fire would ruin the curt, 
pithy expression of vitality which belongs to its uncooked juices. 
Charles Lamb’s roast-pig was nothing to awuktanuk. I wonder 
that raw beef is not eaten at home. Deprived of extraneous fibre, 
it is neither indigestible nor difficult to masticate. With acids and 
condiments, it makes a salad which an educated palate cannot help 
relishing ; and as a powerful and condensed heat-making and anti- 
scorbutic food it has no rival 

“ I make this last broad assertion after carefully testing its truth. 
The natives of South Greenland prepare themselves for a long 
journey in the cold by a course of frozen seal. At Upemavik they 
do the same with the narwhal, which is thought more heat-making 
than the seal ; while the bear, to use their own expression, is 
‘stronger travel than aih’ 

“ In Smith’s sound, where the use of raw meat seems almost 
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inevitable from the modes of living of the people, walrus holds the chapter 

first rank. Certainly this pachyderm, whose finely-condensed tissue ‘ 

and delicately-permeating fat — oh ! call it not blubber — assimilate ** 

it to the ox, is beyond all others, and is the very best fuel a man 
can swallow. It became our constant companion whenever we 
could get it j and a frozen liver upon our sledge was valued far 
above the same weight of pemmican. Now as I write, short of all 
meat, without an ounce of walrus for sick or sound, my thoughts 
recall the frost-tempered junks of this pachydermoid amphibioii as 
the highest of longed-for luxuries. 

My plans for sledging, simple as I once thought them, and Plans for 
simple certainly as compared with those of the English parties, 
have completely changed. Give me an eight-pound reindeer-fur 
bag to sleep in, an Esquimaux lamp with a lump of moss, a sheet- 
iron snow-melter or a copper soup-pot, with a tin cylinder to slip 
over it and defend it from the wind, a good de risistance of 
raw walrus-beef ; and 1 want nothing more for a long journey, if 
the thermometet wiU keep itself as high as minus 30°. Give me 
a bear-skin bag and coffee to boot ; and with the clothes on my 
back I am ready for minus 60°, — ^but no wind. 

« The programme runs after this fashion. Keep the blood in motion Rules on 
without loitering on the march ; and for the halt, raise a snow-house ; 
or, if the snow lie scant or impracticable, esconce yourself in a halt, 
burrow, or under the hospitable lee of an inclined hummock-slab. 

The outside fat of your walruS sustains your little moss fire ; its 
frozen slices give you bread, its frozen blubber gives you butter, 
its scrag ends make the soup. The snow supplies you with water; 
and when you are ambitious of coffee there is a bagful stowed away 
in your boot. Spread out your bear bag, your only heavy move- 
able ; stuff your reindeer bag inside, hang your boots up outside, 
take a blade of bone, and scrape off all the ice from your furs. Now 
crawl in, the whole party of you, feet foremost ; draw the top of 
your dormitory close, heading to leeward. Fancy yourself in Sy- 
baiis ; and, if you are only tired 'enough, you may sleep — like St. 
Lawrence on his gridiron, or even a trifle better. 

January 16, Tuesday . — Again the strange phenomena of the Soath.«aiit 
south-east winds. The late changes of the barometer ushered them 
in, and all hands are astir with their novel influences. With minus 
16° outside our cabin ceiling distils dirty drops of water, our beds 
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become doubly damp, and our stove oppressive. We are vastly 
more comfortable, Jind therefore more healthy, below hatches, when 
it is at — 60® on deck than when it rises above — 30°. The mean 
heat of our room since the return of the party is, as nearly as can 
be determined, + 48°. 

“The sick generally are about the same; but Wilson has symptoms 
showing themselves that fill mo with distress. The state of things 
on board begins to press upon me personally ; but by sleeping day- 
hours I manage well enough. Hans, Ohlsen, and myself are the 
only three sound men of the organized company. 

^*‘Janvxiry 17, Wednesday. — ^There is no evading it any longer ; 
it has been evident for the past ten days that the ‘ present state of 
tilings cannot last.* We require meat, and cannot get along with- 
out it. Our sick have finished the bear’s head, and are now eating 
tlie condemned abscessed liver of the animal, including some intes- 
tines that were not given to the dogs. We have about three days’ 
allowance ; thin chips of raw frozen meat, not exceeding four ounces 
in weight for each man per diem. * Our poor fellows eat it with 
zest ; but it is lamentably little. 

“Although I was unsuccessful in my last attempt to reach the 
huts with the dogs, I am far from sure that with a proper equip- 
ment it could not be managed by walking. The tliought weighs 
upon me. A foot-travel does not seem to have occurred to my com- 
rades ; and at first sight the idea of making for a point seventy- 
five miles by the shortest line from pur brig, with tliis awfully cold 
darkness on, is gloomy enough. 

“ But I propose walking at first only as far as the broken hut at 
Anoatok (the ‘ wind-loved spot *), and giving our poor dogs a chance 
of refreshing there. After this, Hans and myself will force them 
forward as far as we can, with nothing but our sleeping gear, and 
spend the second night wherever they happen to break down. 
After that, we can manage the rest of the journey without any 
luggage but our personal clothing. 

“It seems hard to sacrifice the dogs, not to speak of the rest of 
the party; but the necessity is too palpable and urgent. As we 
are now, a very few deaths would break us up entirely. Still, the 
emergency would not move me if I did not feel, after careful, pain- 
ful thought, that the thing can be accomplished. If, by the bless- 
ing of the Great Buler, it should prove successful, the result will 
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secure the safety of all hands. No one knows as yet of niy inteii> chapter 
tion except Hans himself. I am quietly preparing a special outfit, 
and will leave with the first return of moonlight. 

“M'Gaiy, my relief, calls me; he has foraged out some raw MKiary’s 
cabbage and spiced it up 'with cuny-powder, our only remaining 
pepper. This, with a piece of corn-bread, — no bad article either, 

— he wants mo to share with him. True to my old-times habitude, 

I hasten to the cabbage, — cold roast-beef, Worcester sauce, a hecad 
of endive, and a bottle — not one drop less — of Preston ale (I never 
drmk any other). M‘Gary, * bring on de beans ! ’ 

January 18, Thursday^ midnight, — Wind howling on deck, — stormy 
a number nine gale, a -w'arm south-easter directly from the land. 

The mean temperature of this wind is — 20°. Warm as this may 
seem, our experience has taught us to prefer — 40° -with a calm to 
— 10° with a gale in the face. 

“ If we only had daylight, I should start as soon as the present 
wind subsides, counting on a three days* intermission of atmo- 
spheric disturbance. But we Save no moon, and it is too dark to 
go tumbling about over the squeezed ice. I must wait. 

“ I alluded yesterday to my special equipment. Let me imagine 
myself explaining to the tea-table this evening’s outfit, promise, 
aiid purposes.*’ 

I. Itinerary, — ^From brig Advance, Eensselaer Harbour, to the itinerary 
Esquimaux huts of Etah Bay, following the line of ice-travel close 
along the coast : — 

UWm, 


1. From brig to Ten-mile Karine 10 

2. From Ten-mile Karine to Kasalt Camp. 6 

3. From Basalt Camp to Helen Kiver................ 10 

4. Helen's Kirer to Peril’s Jaws (off Godsend Island). 9 

5. Godsend Island to Anoatok and Hummock FasB» 7 

6. Hummock Pass to Refuge Inlet 7 

7. Kefuge Inlet to Cape Hatberton 8 

8. Cape Hatherton to Second Hummock Pass.... 12 

9. Across Second Pass to south end of Littleton Island 8 

10. South end of Littleton Island to Point Salration 2 

11. Point Salration to Esquimaux huts.. 12 

Total trarel in miles 91 


II. Temperature, — ^Mean, about — 45°. Bange — 40° to — 60°. Tempera- 

III. ReeourceB , — ^Five half-starved dogs; Hans Cristian, Dr. 

ICone, a light sledge, and outfit. 
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IV. Outfit . — ^To encounter broken ice in the midst of darkness 
and at a temperature destructive to life, everything depends upon 
your sledge. Should it break down, you might as well break your 
own leg ; there is no hope for you. Our sledge, then, is made of 
well-tried oak, dovetailed into a runner shod with iron. No metal 
is used besides, except the screws and rivets which coniine the 
sledge to its runners. In this intense cold, iron snaps like glass, 
and no immovable or rigidly-fastened wood-work would stand for 
a moment the fierce concussions of a drive. Everything is put 
together with lashings of seal-skin, and the whole fabric is the 
skeleton framework of a sledge as fiexiblo as a lady’s work-basket, 
and weighing only forty pounds. On this we fasten a sacking- 
bottom of canvas, tightly stretched, like its namesake of the four- 
post bedstead, around the margin. We call this ticking the apron 
and cover ; the apron being a flap of sixteen inches high, surround- 
ing the cover, and either hanging loose at its sides like a valance, 
or laced up down the middle. Into this apron and cover you pack 
your cargo, the less of it the bett^ ; and then lace and lash the 
whole securely together. 

V. The cargo may consist of, — 1. A blanket-bag of fur, if you 
can get it ; but on our present sleigh-ride, buffalo being too heavy 
and our reindeer-skins all destroyed by wet, I take an eider-down 
coverlet, adding — 2. A pillow stuffed with straw or shavings, to 
be placed under the small of the back wliile sleeping ; 3. An extra 
pair of boots ; and 4. A snow saw. 

** Superadd to these the ancient soup-pot, our soap-stone, kol- 
lopsut, one Esquimaux lamp, one lump of moss, one cup, and a 
tinder-box, — all these for the kitchen; a roll of frozen meat-biscuit, 
some frozen lady-fingers of raw hashed fox, a small bag of coffee, 
and twenty-four pieces of hard tack (ship’s bread), for the larder ; 
our fire-arms, and no less essential ice-pol§s ; — all these, no more 
nor less, and you have the entirety of our outfit,: — the means 
wherewith we are to track this icy labyrinth, under a frozen sky, 
for an uncertain asylum some ninety-three miles off. 

“In general, eight powerful wolf-like dogs will draw such a 
cargo like the wind : I have but four wretched animals, who can 
hardly drag themselves. 

“ The clothing or personal outfit demands the nicest study of 
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experience. Except a spare pair of boots, it is all upon the back, chapteii 
It requires the energies of tyrant custom to discipline a traveller 
into comfort under these Smith Sound temperatures ; and, let him Personal 
dress as he may, his drill will avail but little unless he has a wind- 
less atmosphere without and a heat-creating body within. 

. ** Rightly clad, he is a lump of deformity wadding over the ice, 
unpicturesque, uncouth, and seemingly helpless. It is only when 
you meet him covered with lime, his face peering from an icy halo, 
his beard glued with frozen respiration, that you look with intelli- 
gent appreciation on his many-coated panoply against King Death. 

“ The Smith’s Straits fox-skin jumper, or hapetaJij is a closed Clothings 
shirt, fitting very loosely to the person, but adapted to the head 
and neck by an almost air-tight hood, mssaJe. The kapetah is put “nessak.” 
on from below ; the arms of the man pass through the arms of the 
garment, and the head rises through a slit at the top ; around this 
slit comes up the hood. « It is passed over the head from behind 
and made to embrace the face and forehead. Underneath the 
kapetah is a similar garment, but destitute of the hood, which is 
put on as we do an inner shirt It is made of bird-skins chewed 
in the mouth by the women till they are perfectly soft, and it is 
worn with this unequalled down next the body. More than five 
hundred auks have been known to contribute to a garment of this 
description. 

“ So far the bust and upper limbs. The lower extremities are The “nan- 
guarded by a pair of bear-skin breeches, the nannoohe, — the charac- “®***’” 
teristic and national vestiture of this strange people. They are 
literal copies, and in one sense fac-similes, of the courtly knee- 
buckled ones of our grandfathers, but not rising above the crests of 
the pelvis, thus leaving exposed those parts which in civilized 
countries are shielded most carefully. 

I regard these strange and apparently-inconvenient articles of 
dress as unique. They compressed the muscles, which they affected 
to cover, in a manner so ungrandisonian that I leave a special 
description of their structure to my note-book. 

** The foot-gear consists of a bird-skin short sock, with a padding Thefoot- 
of grass nicely distributed over the sole. Outside of this comes a 
bear-sldn leg, sewed with great skill to the natural sole of the 
plantigrade, and abundantly wadded about the foot with dry non- 
conducting straw. 
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“ When this simple wardrobe is fully adjusted to the person, we 
imderstand something of the wonderful endurance of these Ai-ctic 
primates. Wrangell called the Jacuti iron men, because they slept 
at — 50® opposite the fire, with their backs exposed. Now, they 
of Smith’s Sound have always an uncovered space between the 
waistband of the nannooke and the kapetab. To bend forward 
exposes the back to partial nudity ; and, no matter what the atti> 
tude, the entire chest is open to the atmosphere from below. Yet 
in this well- ventilated costume the man will sleep upon his sledge 
with the atmosphere 93® below our freezing-point. 

“ The only additional articles of dress are a fox’s tail, held 
between the teeth to protect the nose in a wind, and mitts of seal- 
skin well wadded with sledge-straw. 

“ When I saw Kalutunah, who guided the return-party to the 
brig from Tesseusak, the temperature was below — 50®. He was 
standing in the open air, comfortably scratching liis naked skiiiy 
ready for a second journey ; which, in effect, he made eight hours 
afterward. 

« We — I mean our party of American hyperboreans — are mere 
carpet-knights aside of these indomitable savages. Experience 
has taught us to follow their guidance in matters of Arctic craft ; 
but we have to add a host of European appendages to their out- 
door clothing. 

“ Imagine me, then, externally clad as I have described, but 
with furs and woollens layer upon layer inside, like the shards of 
an artichoke, till I am rounded into absolute obesity. Without all 
this, I cannot keep up my circulation on a sledge ; nor indeed 
without active exercise, if- the thermometer is below — 54®, the 
lowest at which 1 have taken the floes. 1 have to run occasion- 
ally, or I should succumb to the cold.” 

So much for my resources of travel, as I have thrown them 
together from different pages of my journal The apparent levity 
with which 1 have detailed them seems out of keeping with the 
date under which they stand. In truth, I was in no mirthful 
humour at any time during the month of January. I had a grave 
office to perform, and under grave responsibilities; and I had 
measured them well 1 come back, after this long digression, to 
my daily record of anxieties : — 

'^January 19, Friday, — The declining tides allow the ice 
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beneath the ship to take the ground at low-water. Tliis occasions, chapter 
of course, a good deal of upheaval and some change of position 
along the ice-tables in which we are cradled. Mr. .Ohlsen reports 
a bending of our cross-beams of six inches, showing that the pres- 
sure is becoming dangerous. Anything like leakage would be 
disastrous in the present condition of the party. Our cabin-floor, 
however, was so elevated by our carpenter^s work of last fall, that 
it could not be flooded more than six inches ; and I hope that the 
under-bottom ice exceeds that height. At any rate we can do 
nolliing, but must await the movements of the floe. March is to 
be our critical month. 

“ George Whipple shows swelled legs and other symptoms of the increasing 
enemy ; Eiley continues better ; Brooks weak, but holding his 
ground ; Wilson no better ; if anything, worse. I am myself so 
disabled in tlie joints as to be entirely unfit to attend to the traps 
or do any work. I shall try the vapour-bath and sweat, Indian 
fashion. 

“ January 21, Sunday,-~‘'We have been using up our tar-laid Turning 
hemp hawsers for nearly a week, by way of eking out our firewood, 
and have reduced our consumption of pitch-pine to thirty-nine 
pounds a day. But the fine particles of soot throughout the room 
have affected the lungs of the sick so much tliat I shall be obliged 
to give it up. I am now trying the Manilla ; but it consumes too 
rapidly ; with care we may m^e something of it 

“ Jawwary 22, jlfan(?flfy.--Bugy preparing for my trip to the lower Height of 
Esquimaux settlement The barometer remains at the extraordin- 
ary height of 30*86, —a bad prelude to a journey ! 

“ Petersen caught another providential fox. We divided him 
into nine portions, three for each of our scurvied patients. I 
am off.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A BREAK-DOWN — THE HUT IN A STORM — TWO NIOHTS IN THE HUT— FROST 
AGAIN — THE BACK TRACK — HEALTH BOLL — MEDICAL TREATMENT- 
HEALTH FAILING— UNSUCCESSFUL HUNT — THE LAST BOTTLES. 

cHAPTEi « January 29, M<mday . — ^The dogs carried us to the lower curve 

' of the reach before breaking down. I was just beginning to hope 

rtowii*^ for an easy voyage, when Toodla and the Big Yellow gave way 
nearly together — the latter frightfully contorted by convulsions. 
There was no remedy for it; the moon went down, and the 
wretched night was upon us. We groped along the ice foot, and 
after fourteen hours’ painful walking, reached the old hut. 

Darkness A dark water-sky extended in a wedge from Littleton to a 
aid cold. north of the cape. Everywhere else the firmament wjis 

obscured by mist. The height of the barometer continued as we 
left it at the brig, and our own sensations of warmth convinced us 
that we were about to have a snow-storm. 

Esqui- We hardly expected to meet the Esquimaux here, and were 

not disappointed. Hans set to work at once to cut out blocks of 
snow to close up the entrance to the hut. I carried in our blubber- 
lamp, food, and bedding, unharnessed the dogs, and took them into 
the same shelter. We were barely housed before the storm broke 
upon us. 

The hut In “ Here, Completely excluded from the knowledge of things with- 
* * out, we spent many miserable hours. We could keep no note of 

time, and, except by the whining of the drift against the roof of 
our kennel, had no information of the state of the weather. We 
slept, and cooked coffee, and drank coffe^ and slept^ and cooked 
coffee, and drank again; and when by our tired instincts we 
thought that twelve hours must have passed, we treated ourselves 
to a meal, — that is to say, we divided impartial bites out of the raw 
hind-leg of B fox, to give zest to our biscuits spread with frozen 
tallow. 

We then turned in to sleep again, no longer heedful of the 
storm, for it had now buried us deep in with the snow. 
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“ But, in the mean time, although the stonn continued, the tern- chapter 
peratures underwent an extraordinary change. I was awakened 
by the dropping of water from the roof above me ; and, upon Change of 
turning back my sleeping-bag, found it saturated by the melting of tur& 
its previously-condensed hoar-frost. My eider-down was like a 
wet swab. I found afterward that the phenomenon of the warm 
south-east had come unexpectedly upon us. The thermometers at 
the brig indicated +26° ; and, closer as we were to the water, the 
weather was probably above the freezing point. 

“ When we left the brig — how long before it was we did not 
know — the temperature was — 44°. It had risen at least 70°. I 
defy the strongest man not to suffer firom such a change. A close, its effectA 
oppressive sensation attacked both Hans and myself. We both 
suffered from cardiac S 3 m[iptoms, and are up to this moment under 
anxious treatment by our comrades. Mr. Wilson, I find, has had 
spasmodic asthma from it here, and Brooks has had a renewal of 
his old dyspnoea. 

“In the morning — that is to say, when the combined light of 
the noonday dawn and the circumpolar moon permitted our escape 
— I found, by comparing the time as indicated by the Great Bear computa- 
with the present increased altitude of the moon, that we had been 
pent up nearly two days. Under these circumstances wo made the moon 
directly for the hummocks, en route for the bay. But here was a 
disiistrous change. The snow had accumulated under the wind- 
ward sides of the inclined tables to a height so excessive that we 
buried sledge, dogs, and drivers, in the effort to work through. It 
was all in vain that Hans and I harnessed ourselves to, or lifted, 
levered, twisted, and pulled. Utterly exhausted and sick, I was 
obliged to give it up. The darkness closed in again, and with 
difficulty we regained tlie iglo^ 

“ The ensuing night brought a return to hard freezing tempera- Frost 
tures. Our luxurious and downy coverlet was a stiff, clotted lump 
of ice. In spite of our double lamp, it was a miserable halt. Our 
provisions grew short ; the snow kept on falling, and we had still 
46 miles between us and the Esquimaux. 

“ I determined to try the land-ice (ice-foot) by Fog Inlet ; and we 
worked four hours upon this without a breathing-speU,— utterly in 
vain. My poor Esquimaux, Hans, adventurous and buoyant as he 
was, began to cry like a child. Sick, worn out, strength gone, dogs 
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CHAPTER fast and floundering, I am not ashamed to admit that, as I 
xx^. Qf g[gj^ Qjj board, my own equanimity also was 

at fliult. 

Recon- “ We had not been able to get the dogs out^ when the big moon 
Sy nwra. appeared above the water-smoke. A familiar hill, ‘ Old Beacon 
liffiit. Knob,’ was near. I scrambled to its top and reconnoitred the 
cotast around it. The ridge about Cape Hatherton seemed to jut 
out of a perfect chaos of broken ice. The water — that inexplicable 
North Water — was there, a long black wedge, overhung by crapy 
wreaths of smoke, running to the northward and eastward. 
Better than all yet, — could I be deceived ? — a trough through 
the hummock-ridges, and level plains of ice stretching to the soutli! 

“ Hans heard my halloo, and came up to confirm me. But for 
our disabled dogs and the waning moonlight, we could easily have 
made our journey. It was with a rejoiced heari that I made my 
way back to our miserable little cavern, and re-stufied its gaping 
entrance with the snow. We had no blubber, and of course no 
fire ; but 1 knew that we could gain the brig, and that, after re- 
freshing the dogs and ourselves, we could now assuredly reach the 
settlements. 

The back « We took the back track next morning over Bedevilled Beach 
^ upon the mid-ice floes, and reached the brig by 4 P.M. on Friday ; 
since when I have been so stiff and scorbutic, so utterly used up, 
that to-day gives me a first return to my journal 
inthebrfg JUnuary 30, Tuesday , — ^My CQmpsnions on board felt all my 

disappointment at bringing back no meat; but infinite glad- 
ness took the place of regret when they heard the great news of a 
passage through the hummocks. Petersen began at once to busy 
himself with his wardrobe ; and an eight-day party was organized 
almost before we turned in, to start as soon as the tempestuous 
weather subsides and the drifts settle down. It is four days since, 
but as yet we dare not venture out. 

That there is no time for delay, this health-table will show : — 
Health Henry Brooks : Unable any longer to go on deck : we carry 

him with difficulty from his berth to a cushioned locker. 

"M‘GaTy; Less helpless; but off duty, and saturated with 
articular scurvy. 

Mr. Wilson : In bed. Severe purpuric blotches, and nodes in 
limbs. Cannot move. 
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“ George Riley : Abed ; limbs less stiff, gums better, unable to chaptea 
do duty. 

“ Thomas Hickey (our cook) : Cannot keep his legs many days Heuitii 
more ; already swelled and blistered. ' 

** William Morton : Down with a frozen heel ; the bone exfoli- 
ating. 

“ Henry Goodfellow : Scurvied gums, but generally well. 

** Dr. Hayes is prostrate with his amputated toes ; Sontag just 
able to hobble. In a word, our effective force is reduced to live, 

— Mr. Ohlsen, Mr. Bonsall, Petersen, Hans, and the Commander ; 
and even of these some might, perhaps, be rightfully transferred 
to the other list. We have the whole burden of the hourly obser- 
vations and the routine of our domestic life, even to the cooking, 
wliich we take in rotation. 

“ Still tliis remarkable temperature ; the barometer Tempera* 

slowly librating between 29*20 and the old 30*40. Snow fall- 
ing : wind from the south-west, hauling by the west to north : 
yet the thermometer at — 10® and +3®. We long anxiously for 
weather to enable our meat-party to start. The past two days 
our sick have been entirely out of meat : the foxes seem to avoid 
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our traps. I gave Wilson one raw meal from the messeter f«x traps 
muscle which adhered to another old bear’s head 1 was keeping 
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CHAPTER for a specimen. But otherwise wo have had no anti-scorbutic for 
three days. 

Rctnedica “ Among other remedies which I oppose to the distemper, I have 
buti^s- commenced making sundry salts of iron ; among them the citrate 
eaaa and a chlorohydrated tincture. We have but one bottle of brandy 
left ; my applying a half-pint of it to the tincture shows the high 
value I set upon this noble chalybeate. My nose bled to-day, and 
I was struck with the fluid brickdusty poverty of the blood. I 
use iron much among my people : as a single remedy it exceeds 
all others, except only the specific of raw meat : potash for its own 
action is well enough to meet some conditions of the disease, and 
we were in the habit of using freely an extemporaneous citrate 
prepared from our lime-juice ; but, as our cases became more re- 
duced and complicated with hemorrhages, iron was our one great 
remedy. 

Tiie January 31, Wednesday , — The weather still most extraor- 

dinary. The wind has hauled around, and is now blowing from 
the north and north-east, usually our coldest and clearest quarter. 
Yet the diffused mist continues, the snow falls, and the thermo- 
meter never records below — 20°. 

“ Our sick are worse ; for our traps 3 deld notliing, and we are 
stiU without fresh food. The absence of raw fox-meat for a single 
day shows itself in our scurvy. Hemorrhages are becoming corn- 
increase mon. My crew, — I have no crew any longer, — the tenants of my 
ui Uiueas. cannot bear me to leave them a single watch. Yet I can- 

not make Petersen try the new path which I discovered and found 
practicable Well, the wretched month is over. It is something 
to be living, able to write. Ko one has yet made the dark 
voyage, and January the 31st is upon us. 

February 2, Friday , — ^The weather clears, the full moon 
shows herself, the sledge is packed, and Petersen wiU start to- 
morrow. 

Petersen Fehnuxry 3, Saturday . — He is gone with Hans. A bad time 
jmd Hans Brooks, in a swoon from exhaustion ! 

start on a 

Journey. Fdtruary 4, Sunday. — Mr. Ohlsen breaks down : the scurvy 

is in his knee, and he cannot walk. This day, too, Thomas 
Hickey, our acting cook, gives way completely. I can hardly 
realize that among these strong men I alone should be the borne- 
up man, — ^the only one, except Mr. Bonsall, on his legs. It some- 
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times makes me tremble when I think how necessary I am to chaptsa 
sustain this state of things. It is a Sunday thought, that it must 
be for some wise and good end I am thus supported. a Sunday 

“ Made an unsuccessful hunt out toward Mary Kiver ; but, 
although the daylight was more than ample, tracked nothing. 

Our sick have been on short commons for the last five days j and short 
we have given up the traps for want of fresh meat to bait them 
with. The fiord looked frightfully desolate, Where once was a 
torrent fighting among ice and rocks, is now a tunnel of drifted snow. 

Mary Leiper River is a sinuous ravine, swept dry by the gales 
which issue from the hUls, and its rocky bed patched with the 
frozen relics of its waters. 

“ I made a dish of freshened codfish-skin for Brooks and Wil- 
son ; they were hungry enough to relish it. Besides this, I had 
kept back six bottles of our Scotch ale to meet emergencies, and I The hut 
am dealing these out to them by the wine-glass. It is too cold 
for brewing in our apartment : the water freezes two feet above 
the fioor. I have given up my writing-table arrangements, and my 
unfortunate study-lamp is now fixed under a barrel to see if it cannot 
raise a fermenting temperature. I shall turn brewer to-morrow if 
it succeeds.” 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE FIRE-CLOTHED BAG — THE WRAITH — COOKERY — A RESPITE — THE 
COMING DAWN -- THE TRUST — PROSPECTS — ARGUMENT — COLOURED 
SKIES — STOVE-PITTING. 

CHAPTKR “ Fd>ruary 6, Tuesday . — ^At ten, last evening, not long after my 
journal-record, I heard voices outside. Petersen and Hans had 
Prtersen^ retumcd. I met them silently on deck, and heard from poor 
and Hans. Petersen how he had broken down. The snows had been increasing 
since my own last trial, — his strength had left him ; the scurvy 
had entered his chest ; in a word, he had failed, and Hans could 
not do the errand alone. Bad enough ! 

A slight “ But to-day our fortunes are on the mend. It has been beauti- 
fully clear ; and for the first time a shade of bronzed yellow has 
warmed our noonday horizon, with a gentle violet running into 
rich brown clouds, totiilly unlike our night skies. Hans and I 
started for a hunt, — one to explore new grounds, the other to fol- 
low tracks in the recent snow. The result was two rabbits, the 
first-fruits of the coming light, and the promise of more in the 
numerous feeding-traces among the rocks of Charlotte Wood Fiord. 
The meat, our first for ten days, was distributed raw. By keep- 
ing the rabbits carefully covered up, they reached the ship suffi- 
ciently imfrozen to give us about a pint of raw blood. It was a 
grateful cordial to Brooks, Wilson, and Riley. 

Misty February 7, Wednesday . — The weather was misty when I 

auTa gale. moming, and the twinkling of the stars confirmed 

Petersen’s prognostic of a warm south-easter before evening. Mist, 
stars, and Petersen were right The gale is upon us, darkening 
the air with snow, and singing ih wild discords through the 
rigging. 

“ It is enough to solemnize men of more joyous temperament 
than ours has been for some months. We arc contending at 
odds with angry forces close around us, without one agent or 
influence within 1800 miles whose sympathy is on our side. 

** My poor fellows, most of them bred in the superstitions of the 
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sea, are full of evil bodings. We have a large old scal-skiii bag chaptrr 
on deck, that holds our remnant of furs. It hangs from the main- 
stay, and we have all of us jested in the times of ordinary dark- 
ness about its grotesque physiognomy. To-night it has worn a fears, 
new character. One of the crew, crawling outside, saw it swing- 
ing in the storm with furious energy, and pounding against the 
mast like a giant boxing-glove. It glowed, too, with supernatural 
light ; and he is sure it spoke some dreadful message, though he 
was too much perturbed to give it audience. There is no reason- 
ing with him about it, and his messmates’ Laugh, as they attempt 
to ridicule his fear, is like the ghost story merriment of a nursery 
circle.” 

It was an ugly and withal an anxious night. Mr. Goodfellow, An anxi- 
the youngest of our party, had* left the cabin soon after dinner for 
an inland stroll with his gun, and he had not returned when the 
scanty twilight closed before its time. The wind blew off the 
coast, piling the snow in great hills and changing the whole face 
of the floe. As the daiimess wore on we became uneasy, and 
at last alarmed, at his absence. We burnt bluelights and Roman 
candles to guide him through the night j but it was six o’clock in • 
the morning before he came in, happily none the worse for his 
adventure. 

Honest Tom Hickey had been on the deck reconnoitring for a wraith. 
him wliilo tlie gale was at its height. He came down to the mess 
just before the alarm of the thumping fur-bag, declaring he had 
seen Mr. Goodfellow moving cautiously along the land -ice Jiiid 
jumping down on the field below. He hurried his tea-things to 
give him a warm supper, but no one came. In the result, though 
Tom volunteered to make search at the spot where he had seen 
his messmate, find Riley offered to accompany him, and I myself 
looked diligently afterward with a lantern for some hundreds of 
y.ards around, we found nothing but fresh-drifted snow', without 
the trace of a human foot. Tom had seen a wraith ; he believes 
it religiously, and associates its mysterious advent with the lumi- 
nous fur-bag. 

** There must be some warm southern area over wliich this wind 
comes, some open water, it may be, that is drawing nearer to us, 
to minister after a time to our escape. But we must go alone. I 
have given up all hope of rescuing our little vessel She has been 
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safeguard and home for us through many lengthened trials ; but 
her time has come. She can never float above the waves again. 
How many of us are to be more fortunate ? < 

Fehmary Q, Fi'iday. — Still no supjDlies. Three of us have 
been out all day, without getting a shot. Hans thinks he saw 
a couple of reindeer at a distance j and his eyes rarely deceive 
him. He will try for them to-morrow. I Lave fitted out for 
him a tent and a sleeping-bag on the second table-land j and 
the thermometer is now so little below zero that he will be able to 
keep the field for a steady hunt. Our sick are sinking for want 
of fresh food. It is the only specific : I dislike to use the un- 
pliilosophical term ; but in our case it is the true one. In large 
quantities it dissipates the disease ; in ordinary rations it prevents 
its occurrence ; in small doses it checks it wliile sustaining the 
patient. We have learned its value too well to waste it ; every 
part of every animal has its use. The skin makes the basis of a 
soup, and the claws can be boiled to a jelly. Lungs, larynx, 
stomach, and entrails, all are available. I have not permitted 
myself to taste more than an occasional entrail of our last half- 
dozen rabbits. Not that I am free from symptoms of the univer- 
sal pest. I ' am conscious of a stiflhess in the tendons, and a 
shortness of breath, and a weariness of the bones, that should 
naturally attend the eruption which covers my body. But I have 
none of the more fearful signs. I can walk with energy after I 
get warmed up, 1 have no bleeding of the gums, and, better than 
all, thank God, I am without that horrible despondency which 
the disease nourishes and feeds on. I sleep sound and dream 
pleasantly — generally about successes in the hunt, or a double 
ration of reindeer or ptarmigan. 

“ It has been a true warm south-easter. The housing-sails have 
been blown off by the storm, and we are buried up in a snow- 
drift. But one such feathery quilt is worth all the canvas cover- 
ing in the world. 

“ My brewing apparatus has worked well, thanks to stove and 
storm; and 1 have on hand now as unsavoury a dose of flax- 


seed and quinine as was ever honoured by the name of beer. 

Three February 10, Saturday , — ^Three days* respite I Petersen and 

myself have made a fruitless hunt ; but Hans comes in with three 
rabbits. Distribution : the blood to Ohlseu and Thomas ; and to 
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tLe otlier eight of the sick men full rations j consuming a rabbit cnAviER 
and a half. I cannot risk the depression that a single death would 
bring upon the whole party, and have to deal unfairly with those 
who can still keep about to save the rest from sinking. Brooks 
and Ohlsen fire in a precarious condition : they have lost the 
entire mucous membrane of the alveoli ; and Mr. Wilson requires 
special attendance every hour to carry him through. 

The day is beginning to glow with the approaching sun. The Hope of 
south at noon has almost an orange tinge. In ten days his direct 
rays will reacji our hill tops ; and in a week after he will be dis- 
pensing his blessed medicine among our sufferers. 

February 12, Monday . — Hans is off for his hunting-lodge, 

‘ over the hUla and far away,*' beyond Cliarlotte Wood Fiord. I 
have sent Godfrey with him, for I fear the boy has got the 
taint like the rest of us, and may suffer from the exposure. He 
thinks he can bring back a deer, and the chances are worth the 
tiiaL We can manage the small hunt, Petersen and I, till he 
comes back, unless we break down too. But I do not like tliese 
symptoms of miuo, and Petersen is very far from the man he was. 

We had a tramp to-day, both of us, after an imaginaiy deer, — a 
hennisoaJc that has been supposed for the last three days to be 
hunting the neighbourhood of the waterpools of the big fiord, 
and have come back jaded and sad. If Hans gives way, God 
help us ! ” 

It is hardly worth while to inflict on the reader a succession of journal 
journal-records like these. They tell of nothing but the varying 
symptoms of sick men, dreary, profitless hunts, relieved now and 
then by the signalized incident of a killed rabbit or a deer seen, 
and the longed-for advent of the solar light. 

We worked on board — ^those of us who could work at all — at 
arranging a new gangway with a more gentle slope, to let some 
of tlxe party crawl up from their hospital into the air. We were 
six, all told, out of eighteen, who could affect to hunt, cook, or 
nurse. 

Meanwhile we tried to dream of commerce with the Esquimaux, 
and open water, and home. For myself, my thoughts had occu- 
pation enough in the question of our closing labours. I never 
lost my hope. I looked to the coming spring as full of responsi- 
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bilities ; but I had bodily strength and moral tone enough to look 
through them to the end. A trust, based on experience as well 
as on promises, buoyed me up at the worst of times. Call it 
•fatalism, as you ignorantly may, there is that in the story of 
every eventful life which teaches the inefficiency of human means 
and the present control of a Supreme Agency. See how often relief 
has come at the moment of extremity, in forms strangely unsought, 
almost at the time unwelcome ; see, still more, how the back has 
been strengthened to its increasing burden, and the heart cheered 
by some conscious influence of an unseen Power. 

Thinking quietly over our condition, I spread out in my diary 
the results which it seemed to point to. After reviewing our sick 
list and remarking how little efficiency there was in the other mem- 
bers of the party, my memorandum went on : — 

“ We have three months before us of intense cold. We have 
a large and laborious outfit to arrange, — boats, sledges, provisions, 
and accoutrements for a journey of alternating ice and water of 
more than 1300 miles. Our carpenter is among the worst of our 
invalids. Supposing all our men able to move, four at least of 
them must be carried by the rest, three in consequence of ampu- 
tation, and one from frost-wounds ; and our boats must be sledged 
over some sixty or perhaps ninety miles of terrible ice before 
launching and loading them. Finally, a part of our force,- what- 
ever it may be, must be detailed to guard oiu: property from the 
Esquimauxfwhile the other detachments are making their successive 
trips to the open water. So much for the shadow of the picture ! 

“ But it has two sides j and, whether from constitutional tem- 
perament or-well reasoned argument, I find our state far from 
desperate. I cheer my comrades after this fashion : — 

‘*1. I am convinced, from ^ careful analysis of our disease, that 
under its present aspects it is not beyond controL If with the 
aid of our present hunting resources, or by any providential 
accession to them, I can keep the cases from rapid depression, 
next month ought to give us a bear, and in the meantime Hans 
may find a deer ; and, with a good stock of fresh meat even 
for a. few days, I can. venture away from the vessel to draw 
supplies from the Esquimaux at Etah. I should have been 
there before this, if I could have been spared for forty-eight 
hours. We want nothing but meat. 
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2. Tlie coming of the sun will open appliances of moral help chapter 
to the sick, and give energy to the hygienic resorts which I am 
arranging at this moment. Our miserable little kennel, where • 

eighteen are crowded into the space of ten, is thoroughly begrimed 
with lampblack from the inevitable smoke of our fuel. The wea- 
ther has prevented our drying and airing the sleeping-gear. The 
floor is damp from the conducted warmth of tlie sea-water under 
us, melting the ice that has condensed everywhere below. Suii- 
sliine and dry weather will cure all this. I have window-sash 
ready to fix over the roof and southern side of the galley-house ; 
and our useless daguerreotype plates, tacked over wooden screens, 
make admirable mirrors to transfer the sun-rays into the cabin. I 
have manufactured a full-draught pipe for our smoky stove. Chlo- 
ride of sodium must do the rest. 

“ 3. Wliile we live wc will stick together j one fate shall belong Kesoiu- 
to us all, be it what it may. 

There is comfort in this review ; and, please God in his bene- Comfort 
ficent providence to spare us for the work, I will yet give one more 
manly tug to search the shores of Kennedy Channel for memorials 
of the lost ; and then our duties over here, and the brig still prison- 
bound, enter trustingly upon the task of our escape. 

February 21, Wedmsday. — To-day the crests of the north-cast Ke-ap- 
lieadlaiid were gilded by true sunshine, and all who were able Jf 
assembled on de6k to greet it Thtf sun rose above the horizon, Biiine. 
though still screened from oui;eyes by intervening hills. Although 
the powerful reijractioii of Polar latitudes heralds his direct appear- 
ance by biilliaiit light, this is as far removed from the glorious 
tints of day as it is from the mere twilight Nevertheless, for the 
past ten days we have been watching the growing warmth of our 
landscape, as it emerged from buried shadow, through all the 
stages of distinctness of an India-ink washing, step by step, into 
the sharp, bold definition of our desolate harbour scena We have'Coiourad 
marked every dash of colour which the great Fainter in his bene- 
volence vouchsafed to us ; and now the empurpled blues, clear, 
unmistakeable, the spreading lake, the flickering yellow; peering 
at all these, poor wretches ! everything seemed superlative lustre 
and unsurpassable glory. We had so grovelled in darkness that wc 
oversaw the light ^ 

Mr. Wilson has caught cold and relapsed. Mr. Ohlsen, after 
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CHAPTER a auspicious day, startles me by an attack of partial epilepsy — one 
of those strange indescribable spells, fits, seizures, whatever name 
A new the jargon gives them, which indicate deep disturbance. I conceal 

disease, his case as far as 1 can ; but it adds to my heavy pack of troubles to 

anticipate the gloomy scenes of epileptic transport introduced into 
our one apartment. M‘Gary holds his own. 
stove. The work of stove-fitting is completed, and a new era marks 

fitting. success. The increased draught which the prospective termina- 
tion of our winter allows me to afford to our fuel brings an un- 
hoped-for piece of good fortune. We can bum hemp cable and 
cast-off running-gear. By the aid of a high chimney and a good 
regulating valve, the smoke passes directly into the open air, and 
tiirred junk is as good as oak itself. This will save our trebling, 
and, what is more, the labour of cutting it. In truth, very little 
of it has been used up, scarcely more than a single streak. We 
have been too weak to cut it off. All our disposable force was 
inadequate last Saturday to cut enough for a day^s fuel in advance. 

“ The sickness of a single additional man would have left us 
without fire.’* 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THE BENNESOAK — A DILEMMA — THB SUN— END OF FEBRUARY— OUR CONDI- 
TION— THE WARM SOUTH-EASTER— MOONLIGHT— THE LANDSCAPE. 

“ Fehruary 22, Thursday. — ^Washington’s birthday : all our colours chapter 
flying in the new sunlight. A day of good omen, even to the 
sojourners among the ice. fians comes in with great news. He washing- 

, ° , ,, -.-ii. ton’sblrtli- 

has had a shot at our hennesoak, a long shot ; but it reached him. day. 

The animal made off at a slow run, but wo are sure of him now. 

This sanie deer has been hanging round the lake at the fiord through 
all the dim returning twilight ; and so many stories were told of 
his appearance and movements, that he had almost grown into a 
myth. To-morrow we shall desire his better acquaintance. 

“ The Esquimaux call the deer when he is without antlers a The bon- 
bennesoak. The greater number of these animals retain their 
antlers till the early spring, beginning to drop them about the 
return of sunshine ; but^some of the strongest lose them before the 
winter sets in. Tliey are gregarious in their habits, and fond of 
particular localities*. Where they have been gathered together 
year Jifter year, the accumulation of discarded antlers is immense. 

They tell me at Holsteinberg, where more than four thousand rein- 
deer-skins find $ market annually, that on the favourite hunting- 
grounds these horns are found in vast piles. They bring little or 
nothing at Copenhagen, but 1 suppose would find a ready sale 
among the button-workers of England. 

“ Fehruary 23, Friday . — Hans was out early this morning on 
the trail of the wounded deer. Bhina, the least barbarous of our 
sledge-dogs, assisted him. He was back by noon, with the joyful Good 
news, ‘The tukkuk dead only two miles up big fiord!’ The cry 
found its way through the hatch, and came back in a broken huzza 
from the sick men. 

“ We are so badly off for strong arms that our reindeer threatened 
to be as great an embarrassment to us as the auction drawn-ele- 
phant was to his lucky master. We had hard work with our dogs 
carrying him to the l)iig, and still harder, worn down as we were, 
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cnAPTEK in getting him over the ship’s side. But we succeeded, cind were 
tumbling him down the hold, when we found ourselves in a dilemma, 
A ciuera- like the Vicar of Wakefield with his family pictura It was impos- 
sible to drag the prize into our little moss-lined dormitory ; the 
tossiit was pot half big enough to let him pass, and it was equally 
impossible to skin him anywhere else without freezing our fingers 
in the operation. It was a happy escape from the embarrassments 
of our hungry little council to determine that the animal miglit be 
carved before skiiming as well as he could be afterward ; and in a 
very few minutes we proved our united wisdom by a feast on his 
quartered remains. 

A feast “ It was a glorious meal, such as the compensations of Providence 
reserve for starving men alone. We ate, forgetful of the past, and 
almost heedless of the morrow ; cleared away the offal wearily : 
and now, at 10 p.m., all hands have turned in to sleep, leaving to 
their commanding officer the solitary honour of an eight hours* 
vigil. 

Si*o of “ This deer was among the largest of all the northern specimens 
doer?^”' I have seen. He measured five feet one inch in girth, and six feet 
two inches in length, and stood as Large a^a two years’ heifer. We 
estimated his weight at three hundred pounds gross, or one hundred 
and eighty net. The head liad a more than usually cumbrous 
character, and a long waving tuft of white hair, that de 2 )ended from 
the throat, gave an a 2 )j>earance of excessive weight to the front 
view. 

“ The reindeer is in no respect a graceful aniimd. There is an 
apparent want of proportion between his cumbrous shoulders and 
light haunch, which is ungainly even in his rapid movements. 
But he makes up for all his defects of form when he presents him- 
self as an article of diet. 

A disap- “ February 24, Saturday . — A bitter disappointment met us at 
pointmcnt. om* evening meal. The flesh of our deer was nearly uneatable from 
imtrefaction; the liver and intestines, from which I had expected 
so much, utterly so. The rapidity of such a change, in a tempera- 
ture so low as minus 35®, seems curious ; but the Greenlanders say 
that extreme cold is rather a promoter than otherwise of the putre- 
factive process. All the graminivorous animals have the same 
tendency, as is well known to the butchers. Our buffalo-hunteps, 
when they condescend to clean a carcass, do it at once ; they have 
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told me that the musk-ox is sometimes tainted after five minutes’ chapter 
exposure. The Esquimaux, with whom there is no fastidious sen- 
sibility of palate, ai*e in the practice at Yotlik and Horses’ Hefid, 
ill latitude 73° 40', even in the severest weather, of withdrawing faction, 
the viscera immediately after death and filling the cavity with stones. 

“ February 25, Sunday. — The day of rest for those to whom rest welcome 
can bo j tlje day of grateful recognition for all ! John, our volun- 
teer cook of yesterday, is down : Morton, who could crawl out of 
bed to play baker for the party, and stood to it manfully yesterday, 
is down too. I have just one man left to help me in caring for 
the sick. Hans and Petersen, thank God ! have vitality enough 
loft to bear the toils of the hunt. One is out with his rifle, tlie 
other searching the traps. 

“ To-day, blessed be the Great Author of Light ! I have once Tiic sun 
more looked upon the sun. I was standing on deek, thinking over 
our iirospects, when a familiar berg, which had long been hid in 
shadow, Cashed out in sun-birth. I knew this berg right well : it 
stood between Charlotte Wood Fiord and Little Willie’s Monument. 

One year and one day ago I travelled toward it from Fern Bock to 
catch the sunshine. Th^ I had to climb the hills beyond, to get 
the luxury of basking in its brightness ; but now, though the sun 
was but a single degree above the true horizon, it was so much 
elevated by refraction, that the sheen stretched across the trough of 
the fiord like a flaming tongue. I could not or would not resist 
the influence. It was a Sunday act of worship : I started off at Running 
an even mn, and cauglit him as he rolled slowly {dong the horizon, 8° 
and before he sank. ' I was again the first of my party to rejoice 
and meditate in sunshine. It is the third sun I have seen rise for 
a moment above the long night of an Arctic winter. 

^^Feh'uary 26, Monday. — William Godfrey undertook to act as 
cook to-day, but fainted before completing the experiment The 
rest of us are little better ; and now it looks as if we were to 
lose our best caterer, for Hans too shows signs of giving way to 
the scurvy. • 

“ 1 have been at work for an hour, cutting up the large Manilla 
hawser for fuel. I do not know that ! have any very Temarkable 
or valuable quality ; but I do know tliat, however multiform may 
be my virtues, I am a singularly awkward hand in chopping up 
frozen cables. 
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** February 28, Wednesday , — Febniary closes : thank God for 
the lapse of its twenty-eight days ! Should the thirty-one of the 
coming March not drag us further downward, we may hope for a 
successful close to this dreary drama. By the tenth of April we 
should have seal ; and when they come, if we remain to welcome 
them, we can call ourselves saved. 

“ But a fair review of our prospects tells me that I must look 
the lion in the face. The scurvy is steadily gaining on us. I do 
my best to sustain the more desperate cases ; but as fast as I 
partially build up one, another is stricken down. The disease is 
perhaps less malignant than it was, but it is more diffused through- 
out our party. Except William Morton, who is disabled by a 
frozen heel, not one of our eighteen is exempt. Of the six workers 
of our party, as I counted them a month ago, two are unable to do 
out-door work, and the remaining four divide the duties of the 
ship among them. Hans musters his remaining energies to con- 
duet the hunt. Petersen is his disheartened, moping Assistant. 
The other two, Bonsall and myself, have all the daily offices of 
household and hospital. We chop five large sacks of ice, cut six 
fathoms of eight-inch hawser into junk* of a foot each, serve out 
the meat when we have ii^ hack at the molasses, and hew out with 
crowbar and axe the pork and dried apples, pass up the foul slop 
and cleansings of our donnitory ; and, in a word, cook, scullianke, 
and attend the sick. Added to this, for five nights running I have 
kept watch from 8 P.M. to 4 A.M., catching cat-naps as I could in 
the day without changing my clothes, but carefully waking every 
hour to note thermometers. 

“ Such is the condition in which Februaiy leaves us, with forty- 
one days more ahead of just the same character in prospect as the 
twenty-eight wHch, thank ^od ! are numbered now with the past. 
It is saddening TO think how much those twenty-eight days have 
impaired our capacities of endurance. Yet there are resources — 
accidental perhaps, mercifully providential let me rather term 
them, contingent certainly, so far as our prescience goes — ^which 
may avail to save us : another reindeer of sound carcass, a con- 
stant succession of small game, supplies of walrus from the fugitive 
Esquimaux^ or that which 1 most expect and hope for — a bear. 
We have ^ready seen some tracks of these animals; and last 
March there were many of them off Coffee Gorge and the 
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Labynntli. If Hans and myself can only hold on, we may work ohaptbr 
our way through. All rests upon destiny, or the power which 
controls it. 

“ It will yet be many days before the sun overrides the shadow Pining for 
of Bessie Mountain and reaches our brig. The sick pine, for him^ 
and I have devised a clever system of mirrors to hasten his visit 
ta their bunks. He will do more for them than all medicine 
besides. 

“That strange phenomenon, the warm south and south-east winds Warm 
which came upon us in January, did not pass away till the middle 
of this month. And, even after it had gone, the weather con- 
tinued for some days to reflect its influence. The thermometer 
seldom fell below — 40®, and stood sometimes as high as — 30®. 

It has been growing colder for the last three days, ranging from 
— 46® to — 51® ; and the abundant snows of the warm spell are 
now compacted hard enough to be traversible, or else dissipated 
by the heavy winds. There is much to be studied in these atmo- 
spheric changes. There is a seeming connection between the Atmo- 
increasiiig cold and the increasing moonlight, which has some- 
times forced itself on my notice; but I have barely strength 
enough to carry on our routine observations, and have no time to 
discuss phenomena. 

“ Two attempts have been made by mpr orders, since the month 
began, to communicate with the Esquimaux at their huts. Both 
were failures. Petersen, Han^, and Godfrey came back to de- 
nounce the journey as impracticable. I know better ; the experi- 
ence of my two attempts in the midst of the darkness satisfies me 
that at this period of the year the thing can be done ; and, if I 
might venture to leave our sick-bay for a week, I would prove it. 

But there are dispositions and influences here aroimd me, scarcely 
latent, yet repressed by my presence, which makl it my duty at 
all hazards to stay where I am. 

March 1, Thursday , — ^A grander scene than our bay by moon- TheT>ay 
light can hardly be conceived. It is more dr^am-like and super- 
natural than a combination of earthly features. 

“ The moon is nearly full, and the dawning sunlight, mingling 
with hers, invests everything with an atmosphere of ashy gr^. 

It clothes the gnarled hills that make the horizon of our bay, 
shadows out the terraces in dull definition, grows darker and 
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colder as it sinks into the fiords, and broods sad and dreary upon 
the ridges and measureless plains of ice that make up the rest of 
our field of view. Rising above all this, and shading down into 
it in strange combination, is the intense moonlight, glittering on 
every crag and spire, tracing the outline of the background with 
contrasted brightness, and printing its fantastic profiles on the 
snow-field. It is a landscape such as Milton or Dante miglit 
imagine, — inorganic, desolate, mysterious. I have come down from 
deck with the feelings of a man who has looked upon a world un- 
finished by the hand of its Creator.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

OUR CONDITION— TUB RESOBTS-.-THB SICK — THE RAT IN THE INSECT-BOX— 

ANTICIPATIONS — HAN’s RETURN— FAMINE AT ETAH— MTOUK ON BOARD 

— ^WALRUS-TACKLE— THE MEAT DIET. 

My journal for the be^ning of March is little else than a ohaptkb 
chronicle of sufferings. Our little party was quite broken down. 

Eveiy man on board was tainted with scurvy, and it was not com- Progress 
mon to find more than three who could assist in caring for the 
rest. The greater number were in their bunks, absolutely unable 
to stir. 

The circumstances were well fitted to bring out the character of cimractera 
individuals. Some were intensely grateful for every little act of 
kindness from their more fortunate messmates ; some querulous ; 
others desponding; others again wanted only strength to become 
mutinous. Brooks, my first officer, as stalwart a man-o*- war’s man 
as ever faced an enemy, burst into tears when he first saw himself in 
the glass. On Sunday, the 4th, our last remnant of fresh meat had 
been doled out. Our invalids began to sink rapidly. The wounds 
of our amputated men opened afresh. The region about our har- 
bour ceased to furnish its scanty contingent of game. One of our 
huntsmen, Petersen, never very reliable in anything, declared 
himself unfit for further duty. Hans was unsuccessful : he made 
several ’^dde circuits, and saw deer twice ; but once they were 
beyond range, and the next time his rifle missed fire. 

I tried the hunt for a long morning myself without meeting a An un- 
single thing of life, and was convinced, by th# appearance of 
things on my return to the brig, that I should peril the mmoles 
and with it the only hope, of my command by repeating the 
the experiment. 

I laboured, of course, vftth all the ingenuity of a well-taxed 
mind, to keep up the spirits of my comrades. I cooked for them 
all imaginable compounds of our unvaried diet-list, and brewed up 
flax-seed and lime-juice and quinine and willow-stems into an 
abomination which was dignified as beer, and which some were 
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CHAPTER persuaded for the time to believe such. But it was becoming more 
xx^i. certain every hour, that unless we could renew our sup- 

Freah plies of fresh meaty the days of the party were numbered, 
absolutely I Spare myself, as well as the readers of this hastily-compiled 
necessary, volume, when I pass summarily over the details of our condition 
at this time. 

I look back at it with rccoUectioiis like those of a nightmare. 
Yet I was borne up wonderfully. I never doubted for an instant 
that the same Providence which had guarded us through the long 
darkness of winter was still watching ovbr us for good, and that it 
was yet in reserve for us — ^for some, I dared not hope for all — to 
bear back the tidings of our rescue to a Christian land. But how 
1 did not see. 

A despe- On the Gth of the month I made the desperate venture of send- 
trusted and effective huntsman on a sledge-jouniey 
to find the Esquimaux of Etah. He took with him our two sur- 
viving dogs in our lightest sledge. The Arctic day had begun to 
set in ; the ice-track had improved with the advance of the season ; 
and the cold, though still intense, had moderated to about 80° 
below the freezing point. He was to make his first night-halt at 
Anoatok ; and, if no misadventure thwarted his progress, wc hoped 
that he might reach the settlement before tlie end of the second 
night In three or at furtliest four days more, I counted on his 
return. No language can express the anxiety with which our poor 
suffering crew awaited it. 

March 8, Thursday , — Hans must now be at the huts. If the 
natives have not gone south, if the walrus and bear have not 
failed them, and if they do not refuse to send us supplies, we 
may have fresh food in three days. God grant it may come 
in time ! 

mnesi “Stephenson and Biley are dangerously ill. We have moved 
* Riley from his bunk, whic^ though lighter than most of the others, 
was dampened by the accumulations of ice. He is now upon 
a dry and heated platform close to the stove. Dr. Hayes’s foot 
shows some ugly symptoms, which S change of his lodging-place 
may perhaps mitigate ; and I have determined, therefore, to 
remove him to the berth Biley has vacated as soon as we can 
purify and dry it for him, 

** In clearing out Riley’s bunk, we found that a rat had built 
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liis nest in my insect-bo:s^ destroying all om* specimens. This is a ohapteu 
grave loss ; for, besides that they were light of carriage, and might 
therefore have accompanied us in the retreat which now seems in- 
evitable, they comprised our entire collection, and, though few in 
numbers, were rich for this stinted region. I had many spiders 
and bees. He is welcome to the whole of them, however, if I 
only catch him the fatter for the ration. 

“ March 9, Friday . — Strength going. It was with a feeling luness 
almost of dismtiy that I found how difficult it was to got through 
the day’s labours, — Bonsall and myself the sole workers. After 
cleansing below, dressing and perfonuing the loathsome duties of a 
nurse to the sick, cutting ice, cooking and serving messes, we could 
hardly go further. 

“ I realize fully the moral effects of an unbroken routine : sys- 
tematic order once broken in upon, discomfort, despondency, and 
increase of disease must follow of course. It weighed heavily on 
iny spirit to-day when I found my one comrade and myself were 
barely able to cut the nccessivry fuel. The hour of routine-night- 
fall finds us both stiff and ill at ease. Having to keep the night- 
watch until G A.M., I have plenty of time to revolve my most 
uncomfortable thoughts. 

“ Be it understood by any who may pcradveiiture read of these Hopes and 
things in my journal, that I express them nowhere else. What 
secret thoughts my coraijanions may have are concealed from me and 
from each other ; but none of them can see as I do the alternative 
future now so close at hand : *bright and comforting it may be ; 
but, if not, black and hoj)eless altogether. 

“ Should Hans come back with a good supply of walrus, and 
himself unsmitten by the enemy, our sick would rise under the 
genial sjDecific of meat, and our strength probably increase enough 
to convey our boats to the North Water. The Hefuge Inlet 
Polynia will hardly be more than forty miles from our brig, and, 
step by step, we can sledge our boats and their cargoes down to 
it. Once at Cape Alexander, we can support our sick by our guns, 
and make a regular Capua of the bird-colonies of Northumberland 
Island. This, in honest truth my yet unswerving and unshaken 
hope and expectation, is what I preach to my people j and often 
in the silent hours of night I chat to some sleepless patient of 
cochlearia salads and glorious feasts of loons and eider-ducks. 
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CHAPTER “ On the other side, suppose Hans fails : the thought is horrible. 

The Spitzbergen victims were, at about this date, in better con- 
Fears for dition than we are : it was not until the middle of April that they 
theftiture. ^ ygt forty ^^ys to run before we can 

count upon the renovating blessinga of animal life and restoring 
warmth. Neither Kiley nor Wilson can last half that time with- 
out a supply of antiscorbutic food. Indeed, there is not a miin on 
board who can hope to linger on till the spring comes unless we 
have relief. 

“ I put all this down in no desponding spirit, but as a record 
to look back upon hereafter, when the immediate danger has passed 
away, and some new emergency has brought its own array of cares 
and trials. My mind is hopeful and reliant : there is something 
even cheering in the constant rally of its energies to meet the calls 
of the hour. 

March 10, Saturday , — ^Hans has not yet returned, so that he 
must have reached the settlement. His orders were, if no meat 
be obtained of the Esquimaux, to borrow their dogs and try for 
bears along the open water. In this resource I have confidence. 
Tlie days are magnificent. 

The return . I had hardly Written the abovc, when ‘ / ’ 

and ws ^^unded from the deck, mixed with the chorus of our returning 
adven- dogs. The next minute Hans and myself were shaking hands, 
tures. « 2 g much to tell us ; to men in our condition Hans was 

» as a man from cities. We of the wilderness flocked around him 
to hear the news. Sugar-teats of raw meat are passed around. 
‘Speak loud, Hans, that they may hear in the bunks.’ 

“The ‘wind-loved’ Anoatok he had reached on the first niglit 
after leaving the brig: no Esquimaux there of course; and he 
slept not warmly at a temperature of 53° below zero. On the 
evening of the next day he reached Etah Bay, and was hailed 
Changes udth joyous welcome. But a new phase of Esquimaux life had 
wo«e*at indolent, happy, blubber-fed denizens. Instead of 

Etah Bay. plump, greasy children, and round-cheeked matrons, Hans saw 
around him lean figures of misery : the men looked hard and bony, 
and the children shrivelled in the hoods which cradled them at 
their mothers’ backs. Famine had been among them ; and the 
skin of a young sea-unicom, lately caught, was all that remained 
to them of food. It was the old story of improvidence and its 
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miserable train. They had even eaten their reserve of blubber, cnAPTsa 
and were seated in darkness and cold, waiting gloomily for the 
sun. Even their dogs, their main reliance for the hunt and for Miserable 
an escape to some more^favoured camping-ground, had fallen a of the 
sacrifice to hunger. Only four remained out of thirty : the rest 
had been eaten. 

“ Hans behaved well, and carried out my orders in their full 
spirit He proposed to aid them in the walrus-hunt. Tliey 
smiled at first with true Indian contempt ; but when they saw 
my Marston rifle, which he had with him, they changed their 
tone. When the sea is completely frozen, as it is now, the wal- Mode of 
rus can only be caught by harpooning them at their holes or in 
temporary cracks. This mode of hunting them is called ufoX:. It 
requires great skill to enter the harpoon, and often fails from the 
line giving way in the struggles of the animal. They had lost a 
har2)oon and line in this manner the very day before Hans’ arrival. 

It required very little argument to persuade them to accept his 
offered company and try the effect of his cone-ball on the har- 
2)ooned animal before he made good his retreat. 

“ I have not time to detail Hans’ adventurous hunt, equally im- snccessfui 
portant to the scurvied sick of Rensselaer and the starving resi- 
dents of Etah Bay. Metek (the eider-duck) speared a medium- 
sized walrus, and Hans gave him no less than five Marston balls 
before he gave up his stnfggles. ' The beast was carried back in 
triumph, and all hands fed as if they could never know famine 
again. It was a regular feast, and the kablunah interest was 
exalted to the skies. 

“ Miserable, yet happy wretches, without one thought for the 
future, fighting against care when it comes unbidden, and enjoy- 
ing to the full their scanty measure of present good ! As a beast, 
the Esquimaux is a most sensible beast, worth a thousand Cali- 
bafis, and certainly aliead of his cousin the Folar bear, from whom* 
he borrows his pantaloons. 

** I had directed Hans to endeavour to engage Myouk, if he Myouk 
could, to assist him in hunting. A most timely thought : for the 
morning’s work made them receive the invitation as a great fisivour. in hunt- 
Hans got his 'share of the meat, and returned to the brig accom- 
panied by the boy, who is now under my care on board. < This 
imp — for ho is full of the devil — has always had a relishing fieincy 
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CHAPTER for the kicks and cuffs with which 1 recall the forks and tea- 
xxmi. gpQQjjg when they get astray ; and, to tell the truth, he always 
Myouk. takes care to earn them. He is very happy, but so wasted by 
liuuger that the work of fattening liigi will be a costly ona 
Poor little fellow ! bom to toil, and necessity, and peril ; stem 
hunter as he already is, the lines of his face are still soft and 
childlike. I think we understand one another better than our in- 
congruities would imply. He has fallen asleep in a deer skin at 
my feet. 

state of March 11, Sunday , — ^The sick are not as bright as this 
the sick. iQ make them. The tmth is, they are fearfully 

down. Neither poor Wilson nor Biley could bear the meat, 
and they both suffered excessive pain with fever from a meal 
that was very limited in quantity. Even the stoutest could 
hardly bear their once solicited allowance of raw meat. 1 dis- 
pensed it cautiously, for 1 knew the hazards ; but I am sure it 
is to be the salvation of all of us. It gives a respite at any rate, 
and we could not in reason ask for more. 

** Hans is making a walras-harpoon and line ; and, as soon as 
he and Myouk have freshened a little, 1 shall send them back to 
Anoatok in search of water-cracks. I am hard worked, getting 
little rest, yet gratefully employed, for my people seem to thank 
me. My cookery unfortunately shows itself on the smeared pages 
of my journal. 

Wcwflsh- “J/arc/i 12, Monday . — ^The new tackle is finished. Myouk 

ing tackle, lost Ms ussuk-line upon the iceberg, but we supplied its 
place with a light Manilla cord. Hans made the bonework of 
his naligeit from the reindeer antlers which are abundant about 
the hills. They both rest to-night, and make an early start in 
the morning for their working ground. 

Wet for “ The less severe cases on our sick list are beginning to feel the 
the sick, influence of their new diet ; but Wilson and Brooks do not react 
Their inclination for food, or rather their toleration of it, is so 
much impaired that they reject meat in its raw state, and when 
cooked it is much less prompt and efiSment in its action. My 
mode of serving it out is this : — ^Each man has his saucer of 
thinly sliced frozen walrus heart, with limejuice Or vinegar, be- 
fore breakfast ; at breakfast, blood gravy with wheaten bread j at 
dinner, steaks slightly stewed or fried, without limit of quantity ; 
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none at tea proper ; but at 8 p.m. a renewed allowance of raw ohaptxr 
slices and vinegar. It shows how broken down the party is, that 
under the appetizing stimulations of an Arctic sky all our conva- 
lescents and well men together are content with some seven 
pounds of meat. Their prostrate comrades are sustained by 
broth.” 
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LINE OP OPEN WATER. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

lilKB OP OPEN WATER— AWAHTOK— HIS FIRST BORN— INSUBORDINATION— 
THE PLOT — THE DEVELOPMENT — THE DESERTION. 

CHAPTER March 13, Tmsday , — walked out with Hans and Myouk to 

’ give them God speed. Myouk had made me dress his frosted feet 

o/flans ™ rabbit-fur swaddled with alternate folds of flannel and warm 
and skins. The little scamp had not been so comfortable since his 
Myouk. accident The dogs were only four in number, for ‘Young 
Whitey* had been used up at Etah ; but the load was light, and 
Myouk managed to get a fair share of riding. Hans, with the 
consequential air of ‘ big Injin,’ walked ahead. 

“ I enjoined on them extreme caution as to their proceedings. 
They are to stretch over to the Bergy ground, of dismal associa- 
tions, and to look for ice-cracks in the level channel way. Here, 
where I so nearly lost my life, they will seek bears and walrus, 
and, if they fail, work their way downward to the south. They 
sleep to-night in a snow-burrow, but hope to-moyrow to reach 
Anoatok. 

March 15, Thursday , — Hans and Myouk returned at eight 
o’clock last night without game. T^heir sleep, in a snowdrift about 
twenty miles to the northward, in a temperature of — 54'’, was not 
Sleep in a comfortablei, as might be expected. The marvel is how life sus- 
snow drift, itself in such circumstances of cold. I have myself slept in 
an ordinary canvas tent without discomfort, yet without fire, at a 
temperature of — 62®. 

“ Myouk was very glad to get back to my warm quarters ; but 
Hans was chopfallen at the dearth of game. They found no open 
water, but ice, ice, ice, as far to the north and east as the eye could 
range from an iceberg elevation of eighty feet. It is the same 
opposite Anoatok ; and, according to the Esquimaux, as far south 
of Cape Alexander as a point opposite Akotloowick, the first Baffin 
An open Bay huts. Beyoud this, in spite of the severity of the winter, 
there is an open sea. It is in the month of March, if at all during 
the year, that the polynias are frozen up. Those of Refuge Bay 
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and Littleton were open during the whole of last winter ; and, con- chapter 
sidering how very severe the weather is now and has been for 
months past, I question very much if such extensive areas as the 
so-called North Water ever close completely. 

“ Hans saw numerous tracks of bears ; and I have no doubt now Ti-acks of 
but that we can secure some of these animals before the seal sea- 
son opens. One large beast passed in the night close by the snow- 
burrow in which our would-be hunters were ensconced. They 
followed his tracks in the morning ; but the dogs were exhausted, 
and the cold was excessive, and they wisely returned to the 
brig. 

To-day we have finished burning our last Manilla want of 

hawser for fuel, the temperature remaining at the extraordinary 
mean of — 52°. Our next resort must be to the trebling of the 
brig : Petersen — what remains of 1dm, for the man’s energies are 
gone — is now at work cutting it off It is a hard trial for me. 

1 have spared neither exertion, thought, nor suffering, to save the 
sea-worthiness of our little vessel, but all to no end : she can 
never bear us to the sea. Want of provisions alone, if nothing 
else, will drive us from her ; for this solid case of nine-foot ice 
cannot possibly give way until the late changes of fall, nor then 
unless a hot summer and a retarded winter afterward allow the 
winds to break up its iron casing. 

March 16, Friday , — ^We have just a scant two days’ allow- Scw-cityof 
ance of meat for the sick. Hans has done his best ; but there is 
nothing to be found on the hills ; and I fear that a long hunting 
journey to the south is our only resource. 

Awahtok : 1 have often mentioned him as a plump, good- Awahrok. 
natured fellow. He was one of my attaches ; by which I mean 
one of the many who stick to me like a plaster, in order to draw 
or withdraw a share of the iron nails, hoops, buttons, and other 
treasures which 1 represent. Awahtok always struck me as a 
lazy, pleasant sort of fellow, a man who would be glad to bask in 
sunshine if he could find any. He has a young wife of eighteen, 
and he himself is but twenty-two. His hut is quite cleanly, and 
we become his guests there with more satis&ction than at any ' 
other hostel in the village of Etah. Awahtok is evidently happy 
with his wife, and, the last time I saw him, was exulting over the 
first pledge of their union, a. fine littie girl. Well, all this about 
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CHAPTER Awahtok is a prelude to the fact that he has just buried his 
x xRYii i. slaughter alive under a pile of stones. 

A child « Myouk, who gave us the news to-day, when delicately ques- 
ali?e.*^ tioned as to the cause of this little family arrangement, answered, 
with all simplicity of phrase, that the child had certain habits, 
common, I believe, to all the varieties of infancy. 

“The month is gliding on, but without any contributions to 
science, though there are many things about me to suggest investi- 
gation. 

Prepara- “ It is as much as I can do to complete the routine of the days, 
hunting enable them to roll into each other. What a dreary death in 

life must be that df a maid or man of all work ! 

March 17, Saturday , — have been getting Hans ready for 
the settlement, with a five-linnet line of Mauiy^s sounding-twine. 
The natives to the south have lost nearly all their alluruiks or 
walms-hnes by the accidents of December or January, and will be 
unable to replace them till the return of the seal A good or even 
serviceable allunak requires a whole ussuk to cut it from. It is 
almost the only article whose manufacture seems to be conducted 
by the Esquimaux with any care and nicety of process. Our 
sounding-line will be a valuable contribution to them, and may, 
perchance, like some more ostentatious charities, include the liberal 
givers among those whom it principally blesses. 

Suspicions “ March 18, Sunday , — ^I have a couple of men on board whose 

of two of former history I would give something to know, — ^bad fellows 
both of them, but daring, energetic, and strong. They gave me 
trouble before we reached the coast of Greenland ; and they keep 
me constantly on the watch at this moment, for it is evident to 
me that they have some secret object in view, involving probably 


a desertion and escape to the Esquimaux settlements. They are 
both feigning sickness this morning ; and, from what I have over- 
heard, it is with the view of getting thoroughly rested before a 
start. Hans’ departure with the sledge and dogs would give them 
a fine chance, if they could only waylay him, of securing all our 
facilities for travel ; and I should not be sui^irised if they tried to 
compel him to go along with them. They cannot succeed in this 
except by force. 

Necessary “ I am acting Very guardedly with them. I cannot punish till 
' 1 have the evidence of an overt act Nor can 1 trust the matter 
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to other hands. It would not do to depress my sick party by chapter 
disclosing a scheme which, if it could be carried out fully, might 
be fatal to the whole of us. All this adds to my other duties 
tliose of a detective policeman. I do not find them agreeable. 

“ March 19, Monday , — Hans got off at eleven. I have been all Suspicion* 
right in my suspicions about John and Bill. They were intensely 
anxious to get together this mornings and I was equally resolved 
to prevent any communication between them. I did this so inge- 
niously that they did not suspect my motive, by demising some 
outside duty for one or the other of them, and keeping his com- 
rade in the plot at work under my own eye. Their impatience, 
and cunning little resorts, to procure the chance of a word in pri- 
vate, were quite amusing. It might be very far otherwise if they 
could manage to rob us of our dogs and gain tlie Netlik settle- 
ments. 

“ I hope the danger is over now. I shall keep the whole thing 
to myself \ for, situated as we are, even the frustration of a muti- 
nous purpose had best be concealed from the party. 

“ Petersen brought in to-day five ptarmigan, a cheering day’s A supply 
work, promising for the future, and allowing me to give an abun- * 
dant meal to the sickest, and something to the sick. This is 
enough to keep up the health-working impression of the fresh 
meat diet. 

March 20, Tuesday , — ^This morning I received information 
from Stephenson that Bill had declared his intention of leaving 
the brig to-day at some time unknown. John, being now really 
lame, could not accompany him. This Stephenson overheard in 
whispers during the night ; and, in faithful execution of his duty, 
conveyed it to me. 

“ I kept the news to myself ; but there was no time to be lost. Tiie plot 
William, therefore, was awakened at 6 A.M. — after my own night- 
watch — and ordered to cook breakfast Meantime I watched him. 

At first he appeared troubled, and had several stealthily-whispered 
interviews with John : finally his manner became more easy, and 
he cooked and served our breakfast meal I now felt convinced 
that he would meet John outside as soon as he Could leave the 
room, and that one or both would then desert. I therefore threw 
on my fhrs and armed myself made Bonsall and Morton ac- 
quainted with my plans, and then, crawling out of our dark pass- 
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^ CHAPTER age, concealed myself near its entrance. I had hardly waited half 
x xxvm . ^ — ^pretty cold work too,— when John crawled out, limping 

The plot and grunting. Once fairly out, he looked furtively round, and 
then, with a sigh of satisfaction, mounted our ricketty steps en- 
tirely cured of his lameness. Within ten minutes after he had 
gained the deck, the door opened again, and William made his 
appearance, booted for tmvel and clad in buffalo. As he emerged 
into the hold, I confronted him. He was ordered at once to the 
cabin ; and Morton was despatched on deck to compel the presence 
of the third party ; while Mr. Bonsall took his station at the door, 
allowing no one to pass out. 

“ In a very few minutes John crawled back again, as lame and 
exhausted as when he was last below, yet growing lamer rapidly 
as, recovering from the glare of the light, he saw the tableau. I 
then explained the state of things to the little company, and de- 
tailed step by step to the principals in the scene every one of their 
plans. 

Biu con- “ Bill was the first to confess. I had prepared myself for the 
fs punish- emergency, and punished him on the spot. As he rose with some 
ed. difficulty, I detailed from the log-book the offences he had com- 
mitted, and adduced the proofs. 

“ The short-handed condition of the brig made me unable to 
confine him ; therefore 1 deemed it best to remove his handcuffs, 
to accept his protestations of reform, and put him again to work. 
He de- He accepted my lenity with abundant thanks, went to duty, and 
Berts. in legg than an hour deserted. I was hunting at the time, but the 
watch reported his having first been discovered on the ice-foot, 
and out of presentii^ distance. His intention undoubtedly is to 
reach Etah Bay, and, robbing Hans of sledge and dogs, proceed 
south to Netlik. 

“ Should he succeed, the result will be a heavy loss to us. The 
dogs are indispensable in the hunt and in transporting us to Anoa- 
tok. The step, however, is not likely to be successful At all 
events, he is of^ and I regret that duty prevents my rejoicing at 
his departure. John remains* with us, closely watched, but appa- 
rently sincere in his protestations of absolute reform.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

COLLOQUY IN THE BUNKS — WINTBE TRAVEL — PREPARATIONS— REINDEER 
FEEDING GROUNDS — TERRACED BEACHES — A WALK — OCCUPATIONS. 

March 21, Wednesday . — On tliis day one year ago Mr. Brooks chapter 
and his party were frozen up in the hummocks. The habit 
of comparing the condition of two periods, of balancing the compari- 
thoughts and hopes of one with the realized experience of the 
other, seems to me a very unprofitable one. It interferes with 
the practical executive spirit of a man, to mix a bright and happy 
past with a dim and doubtful present It’s a maudlin piece of 
work at best, and I’ll none of it 

“ But listen to poor Brooks there, talking. He is sitting up, 
congratulating himself that he can nearly straighten his worst leg. 

* Well, Mr. Ohlsen, I thought we would never get through them urooks 
hummocks. You know we unloaded three times: now, I would “"‘^®**** 
not say it then, but seeing I am down I’ll tell you. When we 
liiid down the last pemmican-case, I went behind the ice, and 
don’t remember nothing till Petersen called me into the tent. I 
think I must have strained something, and gone off like in a kind 
of fit.’ , 

“ Ohlsen, who is as self-absorbed a man as I ever knew, replies Reminis- 
by stating that his boots pinched him; to which poor Brooks, 
never dwelling long on his own troubles, says in a quiet, soliloquiz- 
ing way, *Yes, and Baker’s boots pinched him too; but it wasn’t 
the boots, but the killing cold outside of them. There was 
Pierre, — his boots were moccasins, with deer-skin foot-rags, but 
he died of cold for all that; and there’s Mr. Wilson and me, both 
hanging on in neither one way nor t’other; it’s a question which 
of us lasts the longest.’ M‘Gaiy another bedridden, but con- 
valescent, I hope, here raises himself on his elbows and checks 
Brooks for being so down in the mouth ; and Brooks^ after a 
growling rejoinder, improves his merry reminiscences by turning 
to me. 

Captain Kane, five nights to come one year, you came in 
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CHAPTER upon four of US down as flat as flounders. I didn’t look at your 
' b^ts, but I know you wore Esquimaux ones. It was a hard 
Remem- ■v^ralk for you, the greatest ,tliing I ever heard tell off; but’ — here 
past times, be begins to soliloquize^* Baker’s dead, Fieire’s dead, and Wilson 
and I — ’. *Shut up, Brooks, shut up!* I broke in, whisper- 

ing across the boards that separated our blankets ; * you will make 
the patients uncomfortable.* But no; the old times were strong 
upon him ; he did not speak loud, but he caught me by botli 
hands, and said, in his low bass, quiet tones, * Doctor, you cried 
when you saw us, and didn’t pull up till we jabbed the stopper 
down the whisky-tin and gave you a tot of it.* 

« The general tone of the conversation around is like this speci- 
men. I am glad to hear my shipmates talking together again, 
for we have of late been silent. The last year’s battle commenced 
at this time a year ago, and it is natural the men should recall it. 
Had I succeeded in pushing my party across the bay, our success 
would have been unequalled ; it was the true plan, the best- con- 
ceived, and in fact the only one by which, after the death of my 
dogs, I could hope to carry on the search. The temperatures were 
frightful, — 40° to — 66° ; but my experience of last year on the 
rescue-party, where we travelled eighty miles in sixty odd hours, 
winter almost Without a halt, yet without a frost-bite, shows that such 
temperatures are no obstacle to travel, provided you have the 
necessary practical knowledge of the equipment and conduct of 
your party. I firmly believe that ^no natural cold as yet known 
can arrest travel The whole story of this winter illustrates it. 
I have both sledged and walked sixty and seventy miles over the 
roughest icei in repeated journeys, at fifty degrto below zero, and 
the two parties from the south reached our brig in the dead of 
winter, after being exposed for three hundred miles to the same 
horrible cold. 

Fleets (( ]yQQj^ beautifully clear, and so mild that our mid- 
deserter. day thermometers gave but 7°. This bears badly upon the deser- 
tion of Godfrey, for the probabilities are that he will find Hans’s 
buffalo-robe at the hut, and thus sleep and be refreshed. In that 
case, he ean easily reach the Esquimaux of Etah Bay, and may 
as eaeily seize upon the sledge-dogs, rifle, and trading articles. 
The consequences of such an act would be very disastrous ; nearly 
all my hopes of lifting the sick, and therefore of escaping in boats 
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to the south, rest upon these dogs. By them only can we hunt ohaptbr 
bear and early seal, or rapidly transport ourselves to the tide-holes 
(polynidj of the spring, where we can add water-fowl to our game ^vu con- 
Hst I am entirely without a remedy. We camiot pursue him, 
nor could we well have prevented his escape ; it is the most cul- “rtion. 
pable desertion I ever knew or heard of. Bonsall, Petersen, and 
myself are the only men now on board who can work for the rest. 

Save the warnings of a secret trouble, the fox gnawing under the 
jacket, I do better than the rest ; but I bear my fox. Bonsall is 
evidently more disabled. 

“ March 22, Thursday, — Petersen’s ptarmigan are all gone (five want of 
of them), and of the rabbit but two rations of eight ounces each plenty of 
remain. We three, Bonsall, Petersen, and myself, have made up 
our minds to walk up Mary Biver Bavine until we reach the deer 
plains, and there separate and close in upon them. To-day is 
therefore a busy one, for we must prepare beforehand the entire 
daily requirements of the sick : the ice for melting water must be 
cut in blocks and laid near the stove; the wood, of which it 
requires one entire day to tear enough out for two days, must be 
chopped and piled within arm-reach; the bread must be cooked 
and the provisions arranged, before we can leave our comrades. 

When we three leave the brig, there will not be a single able man 
on board. M*Gary is able to leave his bed and stump about a 
little ; but this is alL Need the dear home-folks, who may some 
day read this, wonder that I a|n a little careworn, and that I leave 
•the brig with reluctance? Of we three God-supported men, each 
has his own heavy load of scurvy. 

March 23, Friday , — ^We started this morning, overworked and start on a 
limping, rather as men ending a journey than beginning one. After 
four hours of forced walking, we reached the reindeer feeding 
grounds, but were too late ; the animals had left at least two hours 
before our arrival An extensive rolling country, rather a lacus- 
trine plain than a true plateau, was covered with traces of life; 

The snow had been turned up in patches of four or five yards in Reindeer 
diameter, by the hoofs of the reindeer, over areas of twenty or fifty JSinfa. 
acres. The extensive levels were studd^ with them ; and wherever 
we examined the ground surface it was covered with grasses, and 
destitute of lichens. We scouted it over the protruding syenites, 
and found a couple of ptarmigan and three hares ; these we secured. 
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316 TEBBACED BEACHES. 

“ Our little party reached the brig in the evening, after a wdk 
over a heavy snow-lined country of thirty miles. Nevertheless, I 
had a walk full of instruc^ve material The frozen channel of 
Mary Kiver abounds in noble sections and scenes of splendid 
wildness and desolation. 1 am too tired to epitomize here my 
note-book’s record ; but I may say that the opportunity which I 
had to-day of comparing the terrace and boulder lines of Mary 
Elver and Charlotte Wood Fiord enables me to assert positively 
the interesting fact of a secular elevation of the crust, commencing 
at some as yet undetermined point north of 76°, and continuing 
to the Gr^t Glacier and the high northern latitudes of Grinnell 
Land. This elevation, as connected with the- equally well sus- 
tained depression of the Greenland coast south of Kingatok, is in 
interesting keeping with the same imdulating alternation on the 
Scandinavian side. Certainly there seems to be in the localities of 
these elevated and depressed areas a systematic compensation. 

“ I counted to-day forty-one distinct ledges or shelves of terrace 
embraced between our water-line and the syenitic ridges through 
which Mary Eiver forces itself. These shelves, though sometimes 
merged into each other, presented distinct and recognisable em- 
bankments or escarps of elevation. Their surfaces were at a nearly 
uniform inclination of descent of 5®, and their breadth either 
twelve, twenty-four, thirty-six, or some other multiple of twelve 
paces. This imposing series of ledges carried you in forty-one 
gigantic steps to an elevation of 460 feet; and, as the first rudi- 
ments of these ancient beaches left the granites which had once 
formed the barrier sea-coast, you could trace them passing from 
drift-strewn rocky barricades to cleanly-defined and gracefully- 
curved shelves of shingle and peebles. I have studies of these 
terraced beaches at various points on the northern coast of Green- 
land. They are more imposing and on a larger scale than those 
of Wellington Channel, which are now regarded by geologists as 
indicative of secular uplift of coast As these strange structures 
wound in long spirals around the headlands of the fiords, they 
reminded me of the parallel roads of Glen ]^y, — a comparison 
which I make rather from genend resemblance than ascertained 
analogies of causes. 

" There is a boulder ten miles from our brig, say seven from the 
coasts — A mass of rotmded egrenite — at an altitade of 1100 feet 
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resting, entirely isolated, upon coarse sandstone; its cubical con- chiptbr 
tents cannot be less |^n sixty tons. Tired as I am by this hard 
walk, I feel that it has rewarded me welL It was too cold for the 
pocket-sextant; but 1 managed to sketch in such features of the 
opposite coast as were not marked in our charts of last August The inland 
I had a full view of the inland glacier throughout a linear trend of **“*®'* 
twenty miles. I can measure the profitless non-observing routine 
of the past winter by my joy at this first break in upon its drudgery. 

God knows I had laid down for myself much experimental obser- 
vation, and some lines what I hoped would be valuable travel 
and search ; but I am thankful that I am here, able to empty a 
slop-bucket or rub a scurvied leg. 

“ My people had done well during my absence^ and welcomed 
me back impressively. 

“ March 24, Saturday . — Our yesterday’s ptarmigan gave the Ptanna- 
most sick a raw ration, and to-day we killed a second pair, which 
will serve them for to-morrow. To my great joy, they seem on that 
limited allowance to hold their ground. I am the only man now 
who scents the fresh meat without tasting it. I actually long for 
it, but am obliged to give way to the sick. 

Yesterday’s walk makes my scorbutized muscles very stiff. I 
went through my routine of labour, and, as usual in this strange 
disease, worked off my stiffiiess and my pain. 

“ Bonsall and Petersen are now woodmen, preparing our daily 
fuel. My own pleasant duty consists in chopping from an iceberg ice, ac. 
six half-bushel bagfuls of frozen water, carrying it to the brig and 
passing it through the scuttle into our den; in emptying by 
three several jobs some twelve to fifteen bucketfuls from the slop- 
barrel; in administering both as nurse and physician to fourteen 
sick men ; in helping to pick eider-down from its soil as material 
for boat-bedding; in writing this wretched daily record, eating my 
meals, sleeping my broken sle^s, and feeling that the days pass 
without congenial occupation or improving pursuit 

“ Hans has not returned. I give him two days more before I Fears for 
fall in with the opinion which some seem to entertain, that God- 
frey has waylaid or seized upon his sledge. This wretched man has 
been the very bane of the cruise. My conscience tells me that almost 
any measure against him would be justifiable as a relief to the rest ; 
but an instinctiye aversion to extreme measures binds my hands.” 
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CHAPTER XL. 

TUB DBLEOTABLB MOUNTAINS— BETIBW OF MABCH— THE DESEBTEB AGAIN 
— BIS ESCAPE— OODFBBy’B MEAT — OONYALESOENT. 

x”** “ March, 25, Sunday, — K hard-working, busy Sunday it has been, 
— a cheerless, scurvy-breeding day; and now by the midnight, 
which is as it were the evening of its continued light, I read the 
ai»y. thermometers unaided except by the crimson fires of the northern 
horizon. It is, moreover, cold again, — 37®, and the enemy has a 
harder grip on my grasshopper. Bonsall and Kane took the entire 
home-work on themselves to-day, that Petersen might have a 
chance of following rabbit-tracks up Mary River. He succeeded in 
shooting one large hare and a couple of ptarmigan, — ^thus giving 
our sick a good allowance for one day more. 

Sot ** Refraction with all its magic is back upon us ; the ‘ Delectable 

Mountains’ appear again; and, as the sun has now worked his 
way to the margin of the north-western horizon, we can see the 
blaze stealing out from the black portals of these uplifted hills, as 
if there were truly beyond it a celestial gate. 

The De- “ I do not kuow what preposterous working of brain led me to 
MMm-* compare this north-western ridge to Runyan’s Delectable Moun- 
taiiia. tains ; but there was a time, only* one year ago, when I used to 
gaze upon them with an eye of real longing. Very often, when they 
rose phantom-like into the sky, I would plan schemes by which to 
reach them, work over mentally my hard pilgrimage across the 
ice, and my escape from Doubting Castle to this scene of triumph 
and reward. Once upon your coasts, O inaccessible mountains, I 
would reach the Northern Ocean and gather together the remnants 
of poor Franklin’s company. These would be to me the orchards, 
«and vineyards, and running fountains. The ‘Lord of the Hill 
would see in me a pilgrim.’ ‘ Leaning upon our staves, as is com- 
mon with weary pilgrims when they stand to talk with any by the 
way,’ we would look down upon an open Polar Sea, refulgent with 
northern sunshine. 

“ 1 did tiy to gain these summits; and when I think of poor 
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Baker's and Pierre’s death, of my own almost fatalistic anxiety to obaptkr 
cross the frozen sea, and of the terrible physical trial by which we 
saved our advance party, I cannot help dwelling, as something curious Bnnyan’s 
in its likeness, on another scene which Bunyan’s explorers witnessed 
among the Delectable Mountains. * They hied them first to the 
top of a hill called Error, which was very steep on the furthest 
side. So Christian and Hopeful looked down, and saw at the 
bottom several men dashed all to pieces by a fall which they had 
from the top. 

“ * Then said the shepherds, “ More than you see lie dashed to 
pieces at the bottom of this mountain — and ?iave continued to tfiis 
day unhuriedf for an example to others to take heed how they 
clamber too high, or how they come too near to the brink of this 
mountain.” * 

March 31, Saturday . — ^This month, badly as its daily record 
reads, is upon review a cheering one. We have managed to get 
enough game to revive the worst of our scurvy patients, and have Hopes of 
kept in regular movement the domestic wheel of shipboard.* Our 
troubles have been greater than at any time before ; perhaps I 
ought to say they are greatest as the month closes ; but whatever 
of misery Bonsall, and Petersen, and myself may have endure’d, it 
seems nearly certain now that at least four men will soon be able to 
relieve us. Brooks, M‘Gaiy, Riley, and Thomas have seen the 
crisis of their malady, and, if secured from relapse, will recover 
rapidly. Ohlsen also is better, but slow to regain his powers. 

But the rest of the crew are s^ down. 

The game season, besides, is drawing nearer; and, once able to 
shoot seal upon the ice, 1 have Uttle fears for the recoveiy of the 
larger portion of our party. Perhaps I am too sanguine ; for it is 
clear that those of us who have till now sustained the others are 
beginning to sink. Bonsall can barely walk in the morning, and Severe m- 
his legs become stiffer daily; Petersen gives way at the ankles; 
and I suffer much from the eruption, a tormenting and anomalous 
symptom, which affects eight of our sick. It has many of the 
characteristics of exanthemata ; but is singularly persistent, varied 
in its phases, and possibly in its result dangerous. 

“ The moral value of this toilsome month to myself has been of 
the lesson of sympathy it has taught me with the labouring man. 

The fatigue, and disgust, and secret trials of the overworked 
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oiiAPTXR brain are bad enough, but not to me more severe than those which 
follow the sick and jaded body to a sleepless bed. I have realized 
the sweat of the brow, and can feel how painful his earnings must 
be to whom the grasshopper has become a burden. 

Re-ap. April 2, Monday , — ^At eleven o’clock this morning Mr. Bonsall 

Sf the"*^** reported a man about a mile from the brig, apparently lurking on 
deserter, the ice-foot. I thought it was Hans, and wo both went for- 
ward to meet him. As we drew closer we discovered our sledge 
and dog-team near where he stood; but the man turned and rau 
to the south. 

His story. << I pursued him, leaving Mr. BonsaU, who carried a Sharpe 
rifle, behind; and the man, whom I now recognised to be God- 
frey, seeing me advance alone, stopped and met me. He; told me 
that he had been to the south as far as Northumberland Island ; 
that Hans was lying sick at Etah, in consequence of exposure ; 
that he himself had made up his mind to go back and spend the 
rest of his life with Kalutunah and the Esquimaux; and that 
neitheir persuasion nor force should divert him from this pur- 
pose. 

“ Upon my presenting a pistol, I succeeded in forcing him back 
to the gangway of the brig; but he refused to go further; and 
Ills es- being loath to injure him, I left him under the guardianship of 
Mr. Bonsall’s weapon while I went on board for irons ; for both 
Bonsall and myself were barely able to walk, and utterly incapable 
of controlling him by manual force, and Petersen was out hunting; 
the rest, thirteen in all, are down with scurvy. I had just reached 
the deck when he turned to rua Mr. Bonsall’s pistol failed at 
the cap. I jumped at once to the gun-stand; but my first rifle, 
affected by the cold, went off in the act of cocking, and a second, 
aimed in haste at long, but practicable distance, missed the fugi- 
tive. He made good his escape before we could lay hold of 
another weapon 

Anxiety 1 am now more anxious than ever about Hans. The past 
conduct of Godfrey on board, and his mutinous desertion, make 
me aware that he is capable of daring wrong as well as deception 
Hans has been gone more than a fort^ht; he has been used to 
making the same journey in less than a week. His sledge and 
dogs came back in the possession of the very man whom I suspected 
of an intention to waylay him ; and this man, after being driven 
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liy menaces to the ship*s side, perils his life rather than place him- chaptkr 
self in my power on board of her. 

“ Yet he came back to our neighbonrhood voluntarily, with sledge 
and dogs and walnis-meat! Can it have been that John, his 
former partner in the plot, was on the look-out for him, and liad 
engaged his aid to consuihmate their joint desertion? 

“ One thing ifk plain. This man at large and his comriidc still Ncccwity 
on board, the safety of the whole company exacts the sternest 
observance of discipline. I have called all hands, and annoiinced 
it as a standing order of the ship, and one to be observed inflexibly, 
that desertion, or the attempt to desert, shall be met at once by 
the sternest penalty. I have no alternative. By the body of my 
crow, sick, dependent, unable to move, and with everything to lose 
by the withdrawal of any portion of our efficient force, this an- 
nouncement was received as a guarantee of their personal safety. 

But it was called for by other grave considerations. There is at 
tliia time on the part of all, men as well as officers, a warm feeling 
toward myself, and a strict, stanch fidelity to the expedition. But, 
for moral reasons which would control me, even if my impulse 
were different, I am constrained for the time to mingle among 
them without reseiwe, to act as a servant to their wants, to encou- 
rage colloquial equality and good humour; and, looking only a 
little way ahead to the juncture when a perfectly-regulated subor- 
dination will become essential, I know that my present stand will 
be of value. • ' ^ ' 

“ This sledge-load of Godfrey’s meat, coming as it does, may value of 
w-ell be called a Godsend : one may forgive the man. in considera- 
tion of the good which it has done us all We have had a regular meat, 
feed all round, and exult to tliink we need no catering for the 
morrow. It has cheered our downhearted sick men wonderfully. 

Our brew of beer, too, — the * Arctic Linseed Mucilage Adaptation,’ 

— turns out excellent. Our grunts and growls are really begin- 
ning to have a good-natured twang. Our faces lessen as our sha- 
dows promise to incr^e. I think I see a change which points to 
the happier futura 

“Our sick, however, are still non-operatives, and our one room conv«ie»- 
is like the convalescent ward of an hospital, with Bonsall and my- 
self for the only nurses.” 


X 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

ROUTINE — OETTINO UP — ^BREAKFAST— WORK — TURNING IN — HANS STILL 
MISSINO — THE DETERMINATION. 

CHAPTER « April 3, Tuesday. — To-day I detained Petersen from his hunt, 
and took a holiday rest myself, — that is to say, went to bed and 
— sweated : to-morrow I promise as jnuch for Bonsall. 

“ While here in bed I will give the routine of a day in this 
spring-time of year : — 

Getting “At 7.30 Call ‘ svll hands;* which means that one of the well 
tiio Wilkes the other two. This order is obeyed slowly. The com- 
mander confesses for himself that the breakfast is well-nigh upon 
table before he gets his stiff ankles to the floor. Looking around, 
he sees the usuiil mosjiic of sleepers as ingeniously dovetailed and 
crowded together as the campers-out in a buflfalo-bag. He winds 
his way through them, and, as he does so, some stereotyped 
remarks are interchanged. ‘Thomas!* — our ex-cook, now side 
by side with the first officer of t^e expedition, — ‘ Thomas, turn 
out 1 * ‘ Eugh-ng, sir.* ‘ Turn out ; get up.* ‘ Ys-sir ;* (sits bolt 
upright, and rubs his eyes.) ‘ How d* you feel, Mr. Ohlsen V 
‘Better, sir.* ‘How’ve you passed Ihe night, Mr. Brooks?* ‘Mid- 
dlin', sir.* And, after a diversified series of spavined efforts, the 
mystical number forms its triangle at the table, 
r.rcakfasi; “ It Still stands in its simple dignity, an unclothed platform of 
ubie. boards, with a pile of plates in the centre. Near these is a vir- 
tuoso collection of cups grouped in a tumulus or cairn, commencing 
philosophically at the base with heavy stoneware, and ending with 
battered tin : the absolute pinnacle a debased dredging-box, which 
makes a bad goblet, being unpleasantly sharp at its rim. At one 
end of this table, partly hid by the beer-barrel, stands Petersen ; 
at the side, Bonsall; and a lime-juice cask opposite marks my 
seat. We are all standing : a momentary hush is made among the 
sick : and the daily prayer comes with one heart: — ‘Accept our 
gratitude, and restore us to our homes.* 
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“ The act of devotion over, we sit down, and look — ^not at the chapter 
breakfast^ but at each other. 

“ It may sound absurd to those who cannot understand the nar- Oetau of 
rowing interest which we three availables fed in our continued 
mutual ability, for me to say that we spend the first five minutes 
in a detail of symptoms. The state of each man’s gums, and shins, 
and ankles, his elbows, loins, and kidneys, is canvassed minutely 
and compared with his yesterday’s report : tlie recital might edify 
a specialist who was anxious to register the Protean indications of 
scurvy. It is sometimes ludicrous, but always sad. 

“ Now for the bill of fare. * Who cooked ] * I am describing a 
gala-day. ‘ It was Morton ; he fdt so much better that he got up 
at six ; but he caved in soon after ;* — 

“First, coffee, great comforter to hard-worked men ; one part of Baioffm-e. 
the genuine berry to three of navy-beans ; next, sugar ; what com- 
plex memories the word brings back! — the veritable sugar has 
been long ago defunct ; but we have its representative molasses 
twice a week in our tea. Third, butter ; there it is in a mutilated 
vegetable-dish; my own invention, melted from salt beef and 
washed in many waters : the unskilled might call it tallow. Fourth, 
a real delicacy, not to be surpassed in court or camp, for Morton 
was up to sec to it, — a pile of hot rolls of fine Virginia flour. What 
else ? Nothing else : the breakfast resolves itself into bean-coffee, 
tallow, and hot bread. Yet a cordial meal it is. I am sorry to 
hurry over it so uncourteously, for I could dwell with Charles 
Lamb’s pensive enthusiasm updn the flesh-pots ; but I have been 
longer in describing the feast than it takes us to dispose of it. I 
hurry on with the interesting detail. Dinner is breakfast, with 
the beans converted into soup instead of coffee ; and supper boasts 
of stewed apples. 

“ Work commences at nine. Petersen is off with his gun, and woik. 
the two remaining dearly-beloved Kogers arrange their carte : one 
makes the round of the sick and deals out their daily allowance of 
raw meat; the other goes to cutting ice. Those who can sit in 
bed and work, pick eider-down or cotton, for coverlets to our boat- 
bedding on the escape ; others sew canvas bags for the same pur- 
pose ; and Brooks balls off twine in order to lay up * small stuff’ 

“ At times when the sun comes out very brightly. Brooks and 
Wilson get permission to go on deck. One of us assists them, 
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CHAPTER and, by the aid of creeping and crawKng, these poor cripples 
manage to sit; upon the combings of the hatch and look aronnd in 
Rejoicing the gloiious daylight. The sight seldom fails to affect them. 
Jrgilt There are emotions among rude, roughly-nurtured men which vent 
thSmselves in true poetry. Brooks has about him sensibilities that 
shame me. 

A time of The afternoon, save to the cook, is a season of rest; a real 
lazy, lounging interval, arrested by the call to supper. The coming 
night-watch obliges me to take an evening cat-nap. I state this 
by way of implying that I never sleep o* daytimes. 

After mill- “ After supper, we have a better state of things than two weeks 
ago. Then the few tired outworkers were regaled by the groans 
and tossings of the sick. There was little conversation, aiid the 
physiognomy of our smoke-blackened little den was truly dismal. 
Now daylight pours in from the scuttle, the tea-kettle sings upon 
the stove, the convalescents • rise up on their elbows and spin 
merry yams. We are not yet sufficiently jolly for cards; but we 
are sufficiently thankful to do without them. At nine, silence 
almost unbroken prevails throughout our dormitory, and the watch- 
officer ’slips on liis bear-skin, and, full of thoughts of to-morrow, 
resigns himself to a round of little routine observances, the most 
worthless of which is this unbroken record of the changing 
days. 

Hans still “ April 6, Friday , — Our little ffimily is growing more and more 
missing, uneasy about Hans. William reported him sick at Etah; but we 
had no ffiith in this story, and looked on his absence as merely 
the result of fatigue from exposure. But there really seems ground 
for serious apprehension now. My own fear is that William may 
have conveyed to him some false message^ or some threat or re- 
proof, using my name, and in this way deterred him from returning. 
Hans is very faithful; but he is entirely unaware of William’s 
desertion, and he is besides both credulous and sensitive. I am 
attached to Hans : he has always been a sort of henchman, a 
body-guard, the companion of my widks. He is a devout Moravian; 
and when the party withdrew from the brig last fall he refused to 
accompany them on grounds of religious obligation. The boy has 
fixed, honourable principles. Petersen thinks that he ought to be * 
sent for, but he has not thought out the question who is to be 
sent. Bonsall is too lame to travel; Petersen himself is infinitely 
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the best fitted, but he shirks the duty, and to-day he takes to chapter 
his bed : I alone am left. 

“ Clearly duty to this poor boy calls me to seek him, and clearly Connict- 
duty to these dependent men calls upon me to stay. Long and *"*^”^‘*"* 
uncomfortably have I pondered over these opposing calls, but at 
hist have come to a determination. Hans was faithful to me: 
the danger to him is imminent ; the danger to those left beliind 
only contingent upon my failure to return. With earnest trust in 
that same supervising Agency which has so often before in graver 
straits interfered to protect and cany me through, I have resolved 
to go after Hans. 

“ The orders are given. In three hours I will be equipped and mo de- 
ready to take advantage of the first practicable moment for the 
start. It makes me write gravely; for I am far from well, very 
far from strongs and am obliged to drive our reduced team twice 
seventy miles. The latter half of the journey I shall liave to do 
entirely on foot) and our lowest night-temperatures are imder 
— 40 °.” 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

JOURNEY AFTER HANS— ESQUIMAUX SLEDOINO— HANS FOUND — RECEPTO 
AMIOO — ^EXPLANATION — FURTHER SEARCH — MATURING PLANS— CHANCES 
OP ESCAPE — POOD PLENTY — PAULIK— FAMINE AMONG THE ESQUIMAUX — 
EXTINCTION — LIGHT HEARTS — DESERTER RECOTERED. 

April 10, Tuesday . — I left the brig at 10 J A.M., with but five 
dogs and a load so light as to be hardly felt. 

“ It requires some suggestive incident to show us how wc have 
gradually become assimilated in our habits to the necessities of our 
peculiar life. Such an incident I find in my equipment. Compare 
it with similar sledge-outfits of last winter, and you will see that 
we are now more than half Esquimaux. It consists of — 

“ 1. One small sledge, five feet six by two. 

2^ An extra jumper and sack-pants for sleeping. 

“ 3. A ball of raw walrus-meat — This is alL 
** The sledge is portable, and adapted to jump over the chasms 
of the land-ice, and to overturn with impunity, save to the luck- 
less driver. It has two standards, or, as we call them, “up- 
standers,” which spring like elbows &om its hinder extremity. 

“ They serve as han^es, by which, running or walking behind, 
you guide the sledge, Hft it over rugged places, or rest yourself and 
your dogs while in progress together. 

“ The extra jumper is a bear-skin jacket rather shirt, which, 
after being put on is overlapped at the waist by a large pair of 
footed trousers. No winter traveller should be without these : — 
at temperatures below — 26® or — 30® they are invaluable. Blanket- 
bags are nearly useless below — 30®, in a gale of wind; it riddles 
through them. 

" The ball of raw meat is made by chopping into inch-pieces 
walrus or other meat and pouring among it hot tallow, by which 
the pieces are prevented from freezing too hard, so that you can 
readily cut out your meal as it is required. A little butter, if you 
have some, will contribute to soften it : olive-oil perhaps would be 
better; but without some such luxurious additions a man in ton 
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great a hurry for dinner might be apt to risk his teeth. In the chaptkr 
present journey, having nothing hut tallow, I made my meat-ball 
like a twist-loaf, and broke it with a stone. 

“ I have no incidents to record in the shape of disaster. My a rapid 
dogs were in excellent condition, and the ice good for travel. 

The real incident of the journey was its early success. My dogs, 
in spite of low feeding, earned me sixty-four miles in eleven 
hours. 

“ Faithful Hans ! Dear good follower and friend ! I was out nans 
on the floes just beyond the headlands of our old ‘Ecfiigc Har- 
hour/ when I made out a black speck far in to •shoreward. Re- 
fraction will deceive a novice on the ice ; but we have learned to 
baffle refraction. By sighting the suspected object witli your rifle 
at rest, you soon detect motion. It was a living animal — a man. 
Shoreward went the sledge; off sprang the dogs ten miles an 
hour, their driver yelling the familiar provocative to speed, ‘ Nan- 
nook ! nannook 1 ’ ‘ A bear t a bear ! * at the top of his lungs. 

There was no room for mistaking the methodical seal-stalking 
gait of Hans. He hardly varied from it as we came near; but in 
about fifteen minutes we were shaking hands and jabbering, in a 
patois of Esquimaux and English, our mutual news. The poor 
fellow had been really ill; five days down with severe pains of 
limbs have left him still a ‘little veek;* which means with Hans 
well used up. I stuck him on the sledge and carried him to 
Anoatok. 

“ Fortunately Anoatok for once belied its name : there was no a welcome 
wind, and the sun broke down upon us with a genial +14®, although 
the shade gave — 26®. I had brought with me, expecting the boy 
might need it, a small mustard-bottle of our treasured molasses, 
and a little tea. We keep a camp-kettle at this hut, and both of 
us wore in bur belts the inseparable tin-cup. How the boy enjoyed 
his hot tea ! Metek had given him a few lumps of frozen walrus- 
liver, the very best provision for cold travel : our appetites were 
good; and, the two thus fitly harmonizing, we crunched away 
right merrily. 

“ Hans reached Etah with Myouk two days after leaving us, and umw 
at once commenced his hunt In the course of five days of most 
hazardous ice-range, he killed two fine young animals ; his three 
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companions in tlie hunt killing only three. He had the great 
advantage of my powerful Marston rifle, but his tackle was very 
inferior. Our sinnet-laid twine would not stand the powerful 
struggles of the beast, and on one occasion parted while fast in a 
large female. Still his success must have acquired for him the 
good-will of these people, for in the ‘flens’ or hunting-division of 
spoil they gained by his companionship. 

In the sickness tliat followed his long exposure, he tells me 
he was waited on most carefully at the settlement. A young 
daughter of Shunghu elected herself his nurse ; and her sympathies 
and smiles have, ‘I fear, made an impression on his heart which a 
certain damsel near Uppernavik might be sorry to hear of. 

Hans cached part of his meat at Littleton Island, after send- 
ing a load by William to the brig. He had no difficulty, I And, 
in penetrating this man’s designs. He was indeed urged by him 
to agree that they should diive off together to the south, and so 
leave us sledgeless. Upon Hans’ refusal, he tried to obtain his 
rifle ; but this of course was easily prevented. He consented at 
last to take up the meat, with a view of making terms with me, 
and securing probably a companion. Baffled in this, as I have 
mentioned, he made his escape a second time to Etah. There I 
might be content to leave him, an unwelcome guest, and depen- 
dent upon the Esquimaux. ■ Strong and healthy as he is, our daily 
work goes on better for his absence, and the ship seems better when 
purged by his desertion ; but the example is disastrous, and, cost 
what it may, I must have him back. ' 

April 11, Wednesday . — Hans started again to bring back the 
meat from Littleton Island cache. If he feels strengthened, 1 have 
given him a commission to which 1 attach the greatest importance. 

My hopes of again undertaking a spring journey to Kennedy 
Channel were strong in the early months of the winter ; but, as 
our dogs died away a second time> and the scurvy crept in upon 
us, I became sad and distrustM as to the chance of our ever living 
to gain the open water. The return of the withdrawing party 
absorbed all my thoughts. They brought news of disaster, starva- 
tion, and loss of dogs among the natives. Our prospects seenied 
at the lowest ebb. Still I cherished a secret hope of making 
another journey, and had determined to imdertake it alone, with 
our poor remnant of ^ four .dogs, trusting to my rifle for provision. 
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111 fact, this continuation of my one great duty has been constantly chaptkb 
before me, and I now think that I can manage it. Thus : — The 
Esquimaux have left Northumberland Island, and are now near Cape Expedi- 
Alexander, as a better hunting-gixiund. Kalutunah, the best and agMch of 
most provident man among them, has managed to save seven dogs. 

I have authorized Haiis to negotiate carte-blanche, if necessary, for 
four of these, even as a loan ; promising as a. final bait the con- 
tingent poi^ession of my whole team when I reach the open water 
<»u my rcturn. On this mission I send my Achates' and 
await his return with anxious hope. 

“ I have seen, almost from the first day of our imprisonment by prospect of 
the ice, the probability, if nothing more, that we might never be 
able to liberate the ship. Elsewhere in this journal I liave ex- 
plained by what construction of my duty I urged the brig to the 
north, and why I deemed it impossible honourably to abandon her. 
after a single season. The same train of reasoning now leads me 
to mature and organize everything for an early departure without 
her, in case she cannot be released. My hopes of this release are 
very feeble ; and I know that when it does occur, if ever, the season 
will, like the last> be too far advanced for me to carry my people 
home. All my experience, carefully reviewed from my note-books, 
and confirmed by consultation witli Petersen, convinces me that I 
must start early, and govern my bo.at and sledges by the condition 
of the ice and hunting-grounds. 

“ Whatever of executive ability I have picked up during this Necessity 
brain and body-wearying cruise warns me against immature pre- 
paration or vacillating purposes. I must have an exact discipline, and disci- 
a rigid routine, and a peifectly-thought-out organization. For the 
past six weeks I have, in the intervals between my duty to the 
sick and the ship, arranged the schedule of our i^iture course. 

IVfuch of it is already under way. My journal shows' what I have 
done, but what there is to do is appalling. 

“ I state all this to show how much I hazard and possibly sacri- 
fice by my intended journey to the north, and to explain why I 
liavc so little time and mood for scientific observation or research. 

My feelings may be understood when I say that my carpenter and 
all the working men, save Bonsall, are still on t^eir backs ; and Continued 
that a month’s preliminary labour is needed before I can commence 
the heavy work of transporting my three boata over the ice to the 
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anticipated water. As the moment of my writing tliis, the water 
is over eighty miles in a straight line from our brig. 

April 12, Thursday , — ^The wind still blowing as yesterday, 
from the southward and eastward. This is certainly favourable to 
the advance of open water. The long swell from the open spaces 
in Baffin’s Bay has such a powerful effect upon the ice, that T 
should not wonder if the floes about Lifeboat Cov^ off M‘Gary 
Island, were broken up by the* first of May. 

“ Our sick have been without fresh food since the 5th j but such 
is the stimulus imparted by our late supply that they as yet show 
no backward symptoms. M‘Gary, and Ohlsen, and Brooks, and 
Riley, sun themselves daily, and are able to do much useful job- 
bing. Thomas begins to relieve me in cooking ; Riley to take a 
spell at the slops \ Morton cooks breakfast, and, aided by M‘Gary 
and Ohlsen, has already finished one worsted quilted camp-blanket, 
with which I intend to cover our last remaining buffalo-skins. 
Wilson comes on slowly \ Dr. Hayes* toe begins to heal ; Sontag is 
more cheery. With the exception of Goodfcllow, John, and 
Whipple, I can feel that those of my little household are fast 
becoming men again. 

April 13, Friday . — Our sick — which still means all hands, 
except the cook, wliich means the captain — entered this morning 
on their eighth day of fasting from flesh. One or two have been 
softening about the gums again for some days* past, and all feel 
weak with involuntary abstinence. Jhe evening comes, and * Bim ! 
bim ! bim !* sounds upon the deck ; Hans is back with his dogs. 
Rabbit-stew and walrus-liver ! — a supper for a king ! 

" This life of ours — for we have been living much in this way 
for nine months past — makes me more charitable than I used to 
be with our Esquimaux neighbours. The day provides for itself; 
or, if it does not, we trust in the morrow, and are happy till to- 
morrow disappoints us. Our smoke-dried cabin is a scene worth 
looking at : no man with his heart in the right place but would 
enjoy it. Every man is elbowed up on his platform, with a bowl 
of rich gravy-soup between his knees, -and a stick of frozen liver 
at his side, gorging himself with the antiscorbutic luxuries, and 
laughing as if neither ice nor water were before him to traverse. 

“ Hans has brought Metek with him, and Metek’s young nephew, 
a fine-looking boy of fourteen. 
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** I do not know wliether I liavo mentioned that^ some little time chaptbe 
before our treaty of alliance and mutual lionesty, Metek stole the * 

gunwale of the Red Eric. He has been^ of course, in something of Metdt 
uncertainty as to his political and personal relations, and his pre- 
sent visit to the nalegak with a noble sledge-load of walrus-meat 
is evidently intended as a propitiation for his wrong. 

“ They are welcome, the meat and Metek, abundantly. He is 
the chieftain of Etah, and, as sueh, a vassal of him of Aunatok, 
the ‘ Open Place,* which we have named Rensselaer Harbour. He 
speaks sadly, and so does Hans, of the fortunes of the winter. 

“The Netelik settlement on Northumberland Island was al- 
ready, when we heard of it last, the refuge of the natives from 
the further South, even beyond Wolstenholme. It has always 
been a hunting stronghold ; but, as the winter darkness advanced, 
the pressure of numbers combined with their habitual improvi- 
dence to dissipate their supplies. 

“It seems that the poor wretches suffered terribly, — even sufferinK« 
more than our neighbours of Etah Bay. Their laws exact an 
equal division ; and the success of the best hunters was dissi- 
pated by the crowds of feeble claimants upon their spoils. At 
last the broken nature of the ice-margin, and the freezing-up of a 
large zone of ice, prevented them from seeking walrus. The 
water was inaccessible, and the last resource pressed itself upon 
them. They killed their dogs. Fearful as it sounds, when we 
think how indispensable th^ services of these animals arc to their 
daily existence, they cannot now number more than twenty in 
the entire ownership of the tribe. From Glacier South to Glacier 
North, from Glacier East to the rude ice-bound coast which 
completes the circuit of their little world, this nation have but 
twenty dogs. What can they hope for without them 1 

“ I can already count eight settlements, including about one Dimin 

hundred and forty souls. There are more, perhaps, but certainly 

^ -r f , . theirimm- 

not many. Out of these 1 can number five deaths smee our ber. 
arrival; and I am aware of hardships and disasters encoun- 
tered by the survivors, which, repeated as they must be in the 
future, cannot fail to involve a larger mortality. Crime combines 
with disease and exposure to thin their numbers : I know of 
three murders within the past two years; and one infanticide 
occurred only a few months ago. These facts, which are open to 
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my limited sources of information, cannot, of course, indicate the 
number of deaths correctly. They confirm, however, a fearful 
conclusion which these poor wretches have themselves communi- 
cated to us, — that they are dying out j not lingeringly, like the 
American tribes, but so rapidly as to be able to mark within a 
generation their progress toward extinction. Nothing can be 
more saddening, measured by our own sensibilities, than such a 
conviction ; but it seems to have no effect upon this remarkable 
people. Surrounded by the graves of their dead, by huts unten- 
aiited, yet still recent in their memory as homesteads, even by 
caches of meat which, frozen under the snow by the dead of one 
year, are eaten by the living of the next, they show neither 
apprehension nor regret. Even Kalutunah — a man of fine in- 
stincts, and, I think, of heart — will retain his apathy of face as, 
by the aid of Petersen, our interpreter, I point out to him the 
certainty of their speedy extinction. He will smile in his efforts 
to count the years which must obliterate his nation, and break in 
with a laugh as his children shout out their * Amna Ayah,’ and 
dance to the tap of his drum. 

** How wonderful is aU. this ! Bude as are their ideas of num- 
bers, there are those among this merry-hearted people who can 
reckon up to the fate of their last man. 

** After Netelik, the receptacle of these half-starved fugitives, 
had been obliged itself to capitulate with famine, the body cor- 
porate determined, as on like occasions it had often done before, 
to migrate to the seats of the more northern hunt 

The movements of the walrus, and the condition of the icc, 
seem to be known to them by a kind of instinct ; so, when the 
light came, they harnessed in their reserve of dogs, and started 
for Cape Alexander. 

« It could not, one might suppose, have been a very cheerful 
migration, — ^women, children, and young babies thrusting them- 
selves into a frozen wUdemess at temperatures below — 30°, and 
sometimes verging on — 60°. But Hans, with a laugh that 
seemed to indicate some exquisite point of conceeded appreciation 
of the ludicrous, said they travelled generally in squads, singing 
* Amna Ayah,’ and, when they reached any of the halting-huts, 
ate the blubber and liver of the owners and danced all night. So 
at last they came tQ TJtak-soak, the * great caldron/ which we call 
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Cape Alexander, and settled down at Peteravik, or the ‘Welcome chaptkb 
Halt’ ^ 

“At first game was scarce here also; but the season came soon tiwwoi- 
when the female walrus is tending her calf on tlie ice, and then, nait.” 
but for the protracted exposure of the hunt, there was no draw- 
back to its success. They are desperately merry now, and seem 
to have forgotten that a second winter is ahead of them. Hans 
said, with one of his quiet laughs, ‘ One half of them are sick, 
and cannot hunt : these do nothing but eat, and sing, “ Anina 
Ayah.”’ . ‘ 

“Apn7 18, Wednesday . — I am just off a two hundred miles’ Jomucy to 
journey, bringing back my deserter, and, what is perhaps quite as » 
important, a sledge-load of choice walrus-cuts. 

“ I found from Hans that his negotiation for the dogs hod 
failed, and- that unless I could do something by individual per- 
suasion, I must give up my scheme of a closing exploration to 
the noHh. I learned, too, that Godfrey was playing the great 
man at Etah, def^ng recapture ; and I was not willing to trust 
tlie influence he might exert, on my relations with the tribe. I 
determined that he should return to the brig. 

“I began by stratagwi. I placed a pair of foot-cuffs on Successful 
^Ictek’s sledge, and, after looking carefully to my body-com- 
panion six-shooter, invited myself to ride back with him to Etah. 

His nephew remained on board in charge of Hans, and I dis- 
guised myself so well in my^nessak that, as we moved off, I could 
easily have passed for the boy Pauldc, whose. place I had taken 
“ As our eighty miles drew to an end, and that which we call 
tlic settlement came dose in vietr, its population streamed out to 
wdcome their chief’s return Among the first and most promi- 
nent was the individual whom '1 desired to meet, waving his 
liand and shouting ‘ Tima 1 ’ as loudly aa the choicest savage of 
them all An instant later and I was at his ear, with a short tiic de- 
phrase of salutation and its appropriate gesture. He yielded 
unconditionally at once, and, after walking and running, by turns, 
for some eighty miles before the sledge, with a short respite at 
Anoatok, is now a prisoner on board. . . i 

“ My remaining errand was almost as successful” 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

HARTSTENE BAT— ESQUIMAUX DWELLINGS— A CROWDED INTERIOR— THE 
night’s lodging — A MORNING REPAST — MOURNING TOR TUE DEAD — 
FUNERAL RITES— PENANCE. 

Etah is on the north-eastern curve of Hartstene Bay, facing to 
the south and west As you stretch over from the south point 
of Littleton Island to the main, the broken character of the ice 
subsides into a traversable plain, and the shore-scenery assumes 
a singular wildness. The bottom series of plutonics rises to 
grand and mountainous proportions, and in the back-ground, 
soaring above these, are the cscaladed green-stones of the more 
northern coast. At the very bottom of the bay are two perfora- 
tions, one a fortress-mantled fiord, the other a sloping ravine : 
both arc occupied by extensions of the same glacier. 

The fiord points to Peteravik, where Kalutunah and his hungry 
southern corps have now taken up their quarters ; the other is 
the oft-mentioned settlement of Etah. A snow-drift, rising at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, till it mingles with the steep sides of a 
mountain, is dotted by two dark blemishes upon its pure white. 
Coming nearer, you see that the dirt-spots are perforations of the 
snow: nearer still, you see above 'each opening a smaller one, 
and a covered roof coimecting them. These are the doors and 
windows of the settlement ; two huts and four families, but for 
these vent holes, entirely buried in the snow. 

The inmates of the burrows swarmed around me as I arrived. 
** Halegak I nalegok ! tima ! ” was yelled in chorus ; never seemed 
people more anxious to propitiate, or more pleased witli an unex- 
pected visit. But they were airily clad, and it blew a north- 
wester ; and they soon crowded back into their ant-hill. Mean- 
time preparations were making for my in-door reception, and after 
a little while Metek and myself crawled in on our hands and 
knees, through an extraordinary tossut thirty peU^es long. As I 
emerged on the inside, the salute of ** n^e^ak ” was repeated with 
an increase of energy that was anything but pleasant 
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There were guests before me, — six sturdy denizens of the chapter 
neighbouring settlement. They had been overtaken by the storm 
while hunting, and were already crowded upon the central dais of ^ crowded 
honour. They united in the yell of welcome, and I soon found 
myself gasping the ammoniacal steam of some fourteen vigorous, 
amply-fed, unwashed, unclothed fellow-lodgers. I had come 
somewhat exhausted by an eighty miles’ journey through the 
atmosphere of the floes : the thermometer inside was at + 90°, and 
the vault measured fifteen feet by six. Such an amorphous mass 
of compounded humanity one could see nowhere else : 'men, 
women, children, with nothing but their native dirt to cover them, 
twined and dovetailed together like the worms in a fishing-basket. 

No hyperbole could exaggerate that which in serious earnest I 
give as tlic truth. The platform measured but seven feet in 
breadth, by six in depth, the shape being semi-ellipticaL Upon 
this, including children and excluding myself, were bestowed 
thirteen persons. 

The kotluk of each matron was glowing with a flame sixteen An Esqni- 
inches long. A flipper-quarter of walrus, which lay frozen on the 
floor of the netek, was cut into steaks ; and the kolopsuts bo- bed. 
giiii to smoke with a burden of ten or fifteen pounds ai)iece. 

Metek, with a little amateur aid from some of the sleepers, 
emptied these without my assistance. I had the most cordial 
invitation to precede them ; .but I had seen enough of the culinary 
regime to render’ it impossible. I broke my fast on a handful of 
frozen liver-nuts that Bill biDught me, and, bursting out into a 
profuse perspiration, I stripped like the rest, threw my well-tired 
carcase across Mrs. Eider-duck’s extremities, put her left-hand 
baby under my armpit, pillo'^P’ed my head on Myouk’s somewhat 
warm stomach, and thus, m honoured guest and in the place of 
honour, fell asleep. 

Next morning, the sun nearly at noonday height, I awoke : Mrs. a morning 
Eider-duck had my breakfast very temptingly ready. It was 
forked on the end of a curved piece of bone, — a lump of boiled 
blubber and a choice cut of meat The preliminary cookery I had 
not seen : 1 am an old traveller, and do not care to intrude into 
the mysteries of the kitchen. My appetite was in its usual 
blessed redundance, and 1 was about to grasp the smiling proffer, 
when I saw the matron, who was manipulating as chief intendant 
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OHAPTEB of the other kotluk, performing an oi)eration that aiTcsted me. 

She had in her hand a counterpart of the curved bone that sup- 
Ksqui- ported my dejeuner ^ — indeed, it is the universal implement of an 

cookery. Esquimaux cuisine, — and, as T turned my head, I saw her quietly 
withdrawing it from beneath her dress, and then plunging it into 
the soup-pot before her, to bring out the counterpart of my own 
smoking morsel. I learned afterward that the utensil-has its two 
recognised uses ; and that, when not immediately wanted for the 
purposes of pot or table, it ministers to the “ royal luxury ” of 
the Scottish king. I dare not amplify this description. 

Dirt or filth in our sense is not ai6oneeived quality with these 
Esquimaux. Incidentally it may be an’annoyance or obstruction ; 
but their nearest word, “ Eberk,” expresses no more than this. 

It is an ethnological trait of these ultra-nortliem nomads, — so 
far as I know, a unique one, — and must be attributed not alone to 
their predatory diet and peculiar domestic System, but to the ex- 
treme cold, which by rapid freezing resists putrefaction, and pre- 
vents the joint accumulation of the dogs and the household from 
being intolerable. Their senses seem to take no cognizance of 
what all instinct and association make revolting to the sight, and 
touch, and smell of civilized man. 

My note-book proves this by exact and disgusting details, the 
very mildest of which I cannot transfer to these pages. 

I spent some time at Etah in examining the glacier and in 
making sketches of things about me. I met several old friends. 
Among the rest Vas Awahtok, only now recovering from his 
Awahtok. severe frost-bite, the cfiect of his fearful adventure with Myouk 
among the drifting ice. I gave him a piece of red flannel and 
powwowed him. He resides with Ootuniah in the second hut, 
a smaller one than Metek’s, with his pretty wife, a sister of 
Kalutunah’s. I could hardly believe the infanticide story which 
Hans had told me of this yoimg couple ; and, pretending igno- 
rsmee of the matter, I asked after the child’s health. Their man- 
ner satisfied me that the story was true ; they turned their hands 
downward, but without any sign of confusion* They did not even 
'pay its memory the cheap compliment of tears, which among these 
people are always at hand. ... 

There is a singular custom which 7 liave often noticed here as 
well asuunong some of the Asiatics]^ and which, has its analogies 
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ill more cultivated centres. I allude to the regulated formalities ohaptib 
of mourning for the dead. They weep according to system ; when 
one begins they are all expected to join, and it is the office of a grand 
courtesy for the most distinguished of the company to wipe the 
eyes of the chief mourner. They often assemble by concert for a 
general weeping match ; but it happens sometimes that one will 
break out into tears, and others courteously follow, without know- 
ing at first what is the particular subject of grief. 

It is not, however, the dead alone who are sorrowed for by such “A gentle 
a ceremony. Any other calamity may call for it as well : the 
failure of a hunt, the snapping of a walrus-line, or the death of a 
dog. Mrs Eider-duck, nee Small Belly (Egurk), once looked up at 
me from her kolupsut and burst into a gentle gush of woe. I was 
not informed of her immediate topic of thought, but with remark- 
able presence of mind I took out my handkerchief, — made by 
Morton out of the body of an unused shirt, — and, after wiping 
her eyes politely, wept a few tears myself, Tliis little passage 
was soon over ; Mrs. Eider-duck returned to her kolupsut, and 
Nalegak to his note-book. 

The ceremonial mourning, however, is attended sometimes, if 
not always, by observances of a more serious character. So far as 
iiiy information goes, the religious notions of the Esquimaux ex- 
tend only to the recognition of supernatural agencies, and to cer- 
tain usages by which they may be conciliated. The angekok of The ange- 
the tribe — the prophet, as he is called among our Indians of the 
West — is the general counsellor. He prescribes or ijowwows in 
sickness and over wounds, directs the policy and movements of 
the little state, and, though not the titular chief, is really the 
power beliind the throne. It is among the j^rerogatives and duties 
of his office to declare the appropriate oblations and penances of Penances, 
grief. Tljltse .are sometimes quite oppressive. The bereaved hus- 
band may be required even to abstain from the seal or walrus-hunt 
for tlie whole ye^r, from OkiakiU to Okiakut — winter to winter. 

More generally he is denied the luxury of some article of food, as 
the rabbit or a favourite part of the Wtalrua ; or he may bo for- 
biddden to throw back Ids nessak, and forced to go with uncovered 
head. 

A sister of Kaliitunah died suddenly at Peteravik. Her body 
was sewed up in skins, not in a sitting posture, like the remains 

Y 
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OHAPTSB which we found in the graves at the south, but with the limbs 
extended at full length ; and her husband bore her unattended to 
Funeral }j0j. resting-place, and covered her, stone by stone, with a rude 
monieai monumental cairn. The blubber-lamp was kept burning outside 
the hut while the solitary funeral was in progress ; and when it 
was over the mourners came together to weep and howl, whUe the 
widower recited his sorrows and her praise. His penance was 
severe, and combined most of the inflictions which I have de- 
scribed above. 

It is almost as difficult to trace back the customs of the Smith’s 
Sound Esquimaux as it is to describe their religious faith. They 
are a declining — almost an obsolete — people, “ toto orhe divisos,^' 
and too much engaged with the necessities of the present to 
cherish memorials of the past It was otherwise with those 
whom we met in the more southern settlements. These are now 
for the most part concentrated about the Danish posts, in very 
diflerent circumstances, physical as well as moral, from their 
brethi'en of the north. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE ESQUIMAUX OP QBEENLAND— OHAXOE OP CIIABAOTEB— LABOUBS OF 

THE MISSIONABIES — BOLUK — THE OMIBAKS — PIBOEIAE ABB JEBS— THE 

ANGEKOKS — ISSIUTOK— THE IMBAPOK— THE BECREE. 

Some thirty years ago the small-pox found its way among the chapter 
natives of the upper coast, and most of those who escaped or sur- 
^'ived its ravages sought the protection of the colony. Others 
followed from the more inland regions; and now there is not an natives. 
Esquimaux, from the Great Glaciers of Melville Bay down to 
Upemavik, who does not claim fellowship in that community. 

We found traces of their former haunts much further north Traces of 
than they appear to have been noticed by others ; some of such a 
character as to indicate for them a tolerably recent date. I have 
already mentioned the deserted huts which we came upon in 
Shoal-Water Cove, in lat. 78° 27', and the stone fox-traps upon 
tlie rocks near them. Other huts, evidently of Esquimaux con- 
struction, but very ancient, were found on the in- shore side of 
Littleton Island; and among the cairns aroimd them that had 
served to conceal provisions or that now covered the remains of 
the dead, were numerous implements of the chase. 

The huts which I saw near Refuge Harbour, in lat. 78° 33', 
were much more perfect, and had been inhabited very recently. 

From some of the marks which I have referred to in my journal, 
there was reason to suppose that the inmates might return before 
the opening of another season. 

It was still otherwise with those that we met at Earsuk and 
elsewhere further ^to the south. These, though retaining signs of 
comparatively modem habitation, were plainly deserted homes. 

I met at Upemavik an ancient woman, the latest survivor of the The only 
few who escaped from these settlements during the general pestil- 
ence. 

The labours of the Lutheran and Moravian missionaries have 
been so far su^essful among these people that but few of them 
axe now without the pale of professed Christianity, and its re- 
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cnAPTikR forming influences have affected the moral tone of all Before the 
arrival of these self-sacriflciug evangelists, murder, incest, burial 
rtltoofthe infanticide, were not numbered among crimes. 

sAtivea. It was Unsafe for vessels to touch upon the coast; treachery was 
as common and as much honoured as among the Polynesians of 
the Eastern seas. Crantz tells us of a Dutch brig that was seized 
by the natives at the port of Disco, in 1740, and the whole crew 
murdered; and two years later the same fate befell the seamen of 
another vessel that had accidentally stranded. 

Change of But for thc last hundred years Greenland has been safer 
character. wrecked mariner than many parts of our own coast. 

Hospitality is the universal chal^acteristic, enjoined upon the con- 
verted as a Christian <}uty, but everywhere a virtue of savage 
life. From Upemavik to Cape Farewell, the Esquimaux does 
not hesitate to devote his own meal to the necessities of a guest. 
Benefits of The benefits of the missionary school are not confined to the 
rionSy" Christianized natives ; and it is observable that the virtues of 
school. truth, self-reliance, and generous bearing, have been inculcated 
successfully with men who still cherish the wild traditionary 
superstitions of their fathers. Some of these are persons of 
strongly-marked character, and are trusted largely by the Danish 
officials. One of them, the nalegak-soak, or great chief, Noluk, 
claims to have been the king or “ head-man ” of his people. 
Traditions But amoug tho native Greenlanders, as among other nomads, 

and games . ... ,. 

of uio there seems to be no recogmtion qf mastership except such as 
laSi claimed by superiority of prowess. They have definite 

traditions of the organized games and exercises by which this 
superiority used to be authenticated. Indeed, the custom obtained 
until within the two last generations, and is traceable still in 
many of the periodical sports. Wrestling, jumping, tracking by 
the fingers or with hooked arms, pushing heel to heel in a sitting 
posture, dealing and receiving alternate blows on the left shoulder, 
shooting further and with the stronger bow, carrying the heavier 
stone the greater distance, were among their trials of strength. I 
have seen some of these stones at Fortima Bay and Disco Fiord, 
which remain as they were left at the end of the contest, memo- 
rials of the athlete who sustained their weight 

Noluk is a remarkably powerful man, and ^ straight and 
graceful as an Iroquois. He is now a grandfather by his second 
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wife ; but he is still the best hunter of the settlement, and dis- ohaptek 
dains to comply with the usage which would transfer his dog- 
teams and apparatus of the hunt to his grown-up soa During NCiut 
the pestilence of 1820 he resided fifty-six miles north of TJper- 
navik, at Tessiusak, in lat 73° 36': I have seen the ruins of his 
hut there. When all the families fled from the sick, Noluk still 
drove his sledge homeward and deposited food regularly for his 
dying wife. On his last visit he saw her through the window a 
corpse, and his infant son sucking at her frozen breast Parental 
instinct was mastered by panic : he made his way to Ihc south 
without crossing the threshold. 

Among the regal perquisites ^ of the nalegak-soak was the Pi-iviieges 
questionable privilege of having as many wives as he could sup- 
port. Besides this, he had little except an imperfectly-defined soak, 
claim to certain proceeds of the hunt. In old times, the sub- 
ordinate nalegaks, chieftains of minor settlements, held their 
office by a similar title of personal might among their immediate* 
fellows — thus constituting something like a system of feudal 
sovereignties without hereditary descent. 

It is related, however, much as it is in histories with which we tixo 
are more familiar, that the supremacy of the Great Master ” Master " 
sometimes encountered rebuke from his barons. The Upemavik 
reindeer-hunters used to ascend the Salmon Biver, near Svartehuk, 
to a point from which by a single day’s journey they could reach 
Okossisak, a hunting-station of the Ominaks. It so happened 
upon one occasion, when tlie Ominaks had been more than Tiie Omi- 
ordinanly successful in the chase, that a band of Upemaviks, upe^-^ 
with whom fortune had been less propitious, determined to pay 
them a predatory visit, attended by their great chief, the hege 
lord of both tribes. They found the Ominaks with their chief in 
company, a short chunky fellow, who proflered the accustomed 
hospitalities of his tent in true knightly style. But, in reply to 
the salutation, ** Be seated and eat,” the Great Upemavik, whose 
companions were watching for their cue, gave a scowl, the reverse 
of the uniform formula of acceptance, which is simply to sit down 
and be filled. Hereupon old Ominak strung silently a heavy bow, 
and, drawing his arrow to the head, buried it in the narrow deft 
of a distant i^k, soliloquizing, as it struck, ** He who is better 
than I am is my master.” 1 give his words in the original for an 
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CHAPTER exercise in phonetics : “ Kinajougenerua,” who is better, ‘‘ Ovanot,” 
than I am; the rest of the sentence — “is my master” — being 
An exer- understood : an elliptical form of expression very common among 
phoneticA these people, and often aided by accompanying gestures. Thus 
euphoniously solicited, the Upemaviks sat down and ate, and, 
pronouncing the brief acknowledgment, “ Thanks,” which always 
end's a stranger’s meal, went their way in peace. 

The old practice which is found among some of the Asiatic and 
North American tribes, of carrying off the bride by force, is com- 
mon amoAg the Esquimaux, and reluctantly abandoned even by the 
converted. The ceremonial rite follows at the convenience of the 
Jens and parties. Jens, the son of my^ld friend Cristiansen at Proven, 
pingeiak. being left a bachelor by an exercise of this cus- 

tom. He was not quite ready to perform the gallant function 
himself toward his lady-love, when a lusty rival, one Pingeiak, 
carried her off bodily in dead of night. The damsel made good 
♦fight, however, and, though the abduction was repeated three times 
over, she managed to keep her troth. In the result, Jens, as 
phlegmatic and stupid a half-breed as I ever met with, got the 
prettiest woman in all North Greenland. Pingeiak was the best 
hunter and had the largest tent, but Jens was the son of the head 
man. I believe such things may come about in other parts of tlie 
world. 

An elope- I remember other instances among parties whom I knew. A 
young aspirant for the favours of an unbaptized daughter of the 
settlement at Sever-nik got a companion to assist him, and suc- 
ceeded in carrying her to his sledge. But the nxthless father had 
the quicker dog-team, and pursued with such ferocious alacrity, 
that the unlucky devotee of ancient custom had to clamber up a 
rocky gorge to escape his "wrath, leaving the chosen one behind 
him. The report — for scandal is not frozen out of Greenland — 
makes the lady a willing eloper, and more courageous than her 
runaway lover. 

The last The mysteries of the augekok, still so marked in their influence 
angekok. ^ north, are not openly recognised near the Danisli 

settlements. The last regular professor of them, Kenguit, was 
baptized at Proven in 1644, changing his name to Jonathan Jere- 
mias. But as you recede from the missionary influence the dark 
art is still practised in all its power. 
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A fact of psychological interest, as it shows that civilized or ohambr 
savage wonder-workers form a single family, is that the angekoks 
believe firmly in their own powers. I have known several of The ange- 
them personally, after my skill in powwow had given me a sort 
of correlative rank among them, and can speak with confidence on 
this point. I could not detect them in any resort to jugglery or 
natural magic: their deceptions are simply vocal, a change of 
voice, and perhaps a limited profession of ventriloquism, made 
more imposing by the darkness. They have, however, like the 
members of the learned professions everywhere else, a certain lan- 
guage or jargon of their own, in which they communicate with 
each other. Lieutenant-Govemop Steffenson, who had charge of 
the Northern District up to 1829, and was an arlmiralde student 
of everything that regards these people, says that their artificial 
language is nothing but the ordinary dialect of the country, modi- 
fied in the pronunciation, with some change in the import of the 
words and the introduction of a few cabalistic terms. 

Besides the angekoks, who are looked up to as the hierophants The issiu- 
or dispensers of good, they have the usiutoJc, or evil men, who 
work injurious spells, enchantments, metamorphoses. Like the 
witches of both Englands, the Old and the New, these malignants 
are rarely submitted to trial till they have been subjected to 
punishment — “ castigat auditque.” The finder of the Eunic stone, . 
old Pelemut, was one of them, and dealt with accordingly. Two 
others, only as far back as 1828, suffered the penalty of their 
crime on the same day, one at Karmenak, the other at Upcmavik. 

This last was laudably killed after the “old customs,” — custom Their pun- 
being the apology of the rude everywhere for things revolting to 
modem sense. He was first harpooned, then eviscerated, a flap 
let down from his forehead “ to cover his eyes and prevent his 
seeing again,” — he had the “ evil eye,” it might seem ; and then 
small portions of his heart were eaten, so as to make it secure that 
he coidd not come back to earth unchanged. All this in accord- 
ance with venerated ritual. 

The other, the Karmenak case, was that of an old sick man. 

He was dealt with more succinctly by his neighbour Kamokah, 
now old Tobias; who, at the instance of the issiutok family, 
pushed him into the sea after harpooning him, and then gave his 
flesh to the dogs. I have seen Tobias at Proven, a Christian- 
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OHAPTHR ized man now, of very good repute, and, for aught I know, worthy 
of it. 

PuniBh- The capital punishment with them, as with us, seems in general 
to be reserved for offences of the higher grade. For those of 
minor dignity, such as form the staple of our civilized forums, 
and even those which might find their way profitably into a court 
of honour, tlie Imnapok is the time-honoured tribunal of redress. 
The original meaning of this word, I believe, is a native dance or 
singsong; but the institution which now bears the name is of 
much more dignity, and is found, with only circumstantial 
differences, among many othiu* tribes within and beyond the Arctic 
circle. 

pokoTtri" Esquimaux has inflicted an injury on one of his country- 

bunai of men : he has cut his seal-Hnes, or harmed his dogs^ or burned his 

redress, bladder-float, or perpetrated some enormity equally grievoua A 
summons comes to him from the angekok to meet the country- 
side” at an Imnapok. The fri^ds of the parties and the idlers of 
many miles around gather about the justice-seat, it may be at 
some little cluster of huts, or, if the weather permits, in the open 
air. The accuse rises and preludes a few (hscords with a seal-rib 
on a tom-tom or drum. He then passes to the charge, and pours 
out in long paragraphic words all the abuse and ridicule to which 
his outrageous vcarnacular can give expresiaon. The accused 
meanwhile is silent ; bul, as the orator pauses after a signal hit, 
or to flourish a cadence on his musical instrument, the whole 
audience, friends, neutrals, and oppohents, signalize their approviil 
by outcries as harmonious as those which we sometimes hear in 
our town-meetings at home: Stimulated by the applause, and 
wanning with his own fires, the accuser renews the attack, his 
eloquence becomii^ mote and more licentious and vituperative, 
until it has exhausted either his strength mr his vocabulary of 
invective. Now comes the accused, with defence and counter- 
charge and retorted abuse; the assMoabfy still listening and 
applauding through a lengthened sessioii. The Homeiie debate 
at a close, the angekoks hold a powwow, and a penalty is de- 
nounced against the accused for his guilt, or the accuser for his 
unsustained prosecution. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

WALRUS-HUNTIirO— ESQUIMAUX HABITS — ^RETURN FROM ETAH — PREPARING 
FOR ESCAPE— MAKING SLEDGES— UR. HAYES. 

The six storm-arrested strangers were off early in the morning : I chapter 
sent messages of compliment by them to Kalutunah, inviting him 
to visit the brig: and in the afternoon Myouk and myself followed departure 

t n ^ of the 

tliem to the floes for a walrus-hunt. strangers. 

Tlie walrus supplies the staple food of the Rensselaer Bay 
Esquimaux throughout the greater part of the year. To the 
south as far as Murchison Channel, the seal, unicorn, and white 
whale alternate at their appropriate seasons ; but in Smith’s Sound 
these last are accidental rather than sustained hunts. 

The manner of hunting the walrus depends in a considerable Manner of 
degree on the season of the year. In the fall, when the pack is Julfwairus. 
but partially closed, they arc found in numbers hanging around 
the neutral region of mixed ice and water, and, as tliis becomes 
solid with the advance of winter, following it more and more to 
the south. 

The Esquimaux approach them then over the young ice, and 
assail them in cracks and holes with nalegeit and line. This 
flshery, as the season grows colder, darker, and more tempestuous, 
is fearfully hazardous j scarcely a year passes without a catas- 
trophe. It was the theme of happy augury last winter, that no 
lives had been lost for some months before, and the angekoks 
even ventured to prophesy from it that the hunt would be auspi- 
cious, — a prophecy, like some others, hazarded after the event, for 
the ice had continued open for the walrus till late in December. 

With the earliest spring, or, more strictly, about a month after Thespiing 
the re-appearance of the sun, the winter famine is generally 
relieved. January and February are often, in fact, nearly always, 
months of privation; but during the latter part of iVfarch the 
spring fisheiy commences. Everything is then life and excite- 
ment. 

The walrus is now taken in two ways. Sometimes he has risen 
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CTAPTBR by the aide of an iceberg, where the currents have worn away the 
floe, or through a tide-crack, and, enjoying the sunshine too long, 
finds his retreat cut off by the freezing up of the opening; for, 
like the seal at its attuk, the walrus can only work from below. 
When thus caught, the Esquimaux, who with keen hunter-craft 
are scouring the floes, scent him out by their dogs and spear him. 
umefOT early spring is the breeding season, and the walrus tlien 

ijunting are in their glory. My observations show that they tenant the 
walrus, region throughout the entire year; but at this time the female, 
with her calf, is accompanied by the grim-visaged father, surging 



GIlILDllEN PLAYIXO UA1.Ii. 

in lovillg trios from crack to crack, sporting around the berg- 
water, or basking in the sun. While thus on their tours, they 
invite their vigilant enemies to the second method of capture. 
This is also by the lance and harpoon ; but it often becomes a 
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regular battle, the male gallantly fronting the assault and charg- ohaptkr 
ing the hunters with furious bravery. Not unfrequently the 
entire family — mother, calf, and bull — are killed in one of these 
contests. ^ 

The huts — those poor, miserable, snow-covered dens — are now workafiei 
scenes of life and activity. Stacks of jointed meat are piled upon 
the ice-foot ; the women are stretching the hide for sole-leather, 
and the men cutting out a reserve of harpoon-lines for the winter. 

Tusky walrus heads stare at you from the snow-bank, where they 
are stowed for their ivory; the dogs are tethered to the ice; and 
the children, each one armed with the curved rib of some big 
amphibion, are playing ball and bat among the drifts. 

On the day of my arrival, four walrus were killed at Etah, and 
no doubt many more by Kalutak at Peteravik. The quantity of 
beef wliich is thus gained during a season of plenty, one might 
suppose, should put them beyond winter want; but there are 
other causes besides improvidence which make their supplies 
scanty. The poor creatures are not idle; they hunt indomitably, rndustry 
without the loss of a day. When the storms prevent the use of q^mtux. 
the sledge, they still work in stowing away the carcasses of pre- 
vious hunts. An excavation is made either on the mainland, or, 
what is preferred, upon an island inaccessible to foxes, and the 
jointed meat is stacked inside and covered with heavy stones. 

One such cache, which I met on a small island a short distance 
from Etah, contained the flesh of ten walrus, and I know of several 
others equally larga 

The excessive consumption is the true explanation of the causes of 
scarcity. By their ancient laws all share with all ; and, as they 
migrate in numbers as their necessities prompt, the tax on each 
particular settlement is excessive. The quantity which the mem- 
bers of a family consume, exorbitant as it seems to a stranger, is 
rather a necessity of their peculiar life and organization than the 
result of inconsiderate gluttony. In active exercise and constant 
exposure to cold the waste of carbon must be enormous. 

When in-doors and at rest, tinkering over their ivory harness- 
rings, fowl-nets, or other household gear, they eat as we often do 
in more civilized lands — for animal enjoyment and to pass away 
time. But when on the hunt they take but one meal a day, and 
that after the day’s labour is over ; they go out upon the ice 
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ciiAPTEB without breakfast, and, except the “ cold cuts,” which I confess 
fil;. are numerous, eat nothing until their return. I would average 
Esqui- the Esquimaux ration in a season of plenty — it is of course a mere 

ration. estimate, but I believe a perfectly fair one — at eight or ten pounds 

a day, with soup and water to the extent of half a gallon. 

At the moment of my visit, when returning plenty had just 
broken in upon their famine, it was not wonderful that they were 
hunting with avidity. The settlements of the South seek at this 
season the hunting-ground above, and, until the seals begin to form 
their basking-holes, some ten days later, the walrus is the single 
spoU. 

iTnunts of I incline to the opinion that these animals frequent the half- 
tho walrus, ice-margiii throughout the year; for, after tlie season lias 

bceome comparatively open, they are stiU found in groups, with 
their young, disporting in the leads and shore-water. They are, 
of course, secure under such circumstances from the Esquimaux 
hunters of the Far North, who, not having the kayak of the more 
southern settlements, can only approach them on the ice. 

In the late summer or ausak,” after all ice has melted, the 
walrus are in the habit of resorting to the rocks. They are then 
extremely alert and watchful; but the Esquimaux note their 
haunts carefully, and, concealing themselves in the clefts, await 
their approach with patient silence, and secure them by the liarpoon 
and line. 

from eSi departure from Etah Bay was hastened by news from the 

brig. Hans brought me a letter from Dr. Hayes, while I was out 
walrus-hunting near Life-Boat Cove, which apprised me of the 
dangerous illness of Mr. M^Gary. I had a load of meat on my 
sledge, and was therefore unable to make good speed with my 
four tired dogs; but I rode and ran by turns, and reached the 
brig, after fifty miles’ travel, in seven hours from the time of 
meeting Hans. I was thoroughly broken down by the effort, but 
had the satisfaction of finding that my excelleut second officer had 
passed the crisis of his attack. 

1 left Hans behind me with orders to go to Peteravik and per- 
suade Kalutunah to come to the brig, sending him a capstan^bar 
as a pledge of future largess, — ^invaluable for its adaptation to 
harpoon-ahaft.H. 

‘‘ April 19, 27mrsdap . — The open water has not advanced from 
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tlie south more thcHi four miles within the past three weeks. It chaptsu 
is still barely within Cape Alexander. It is a subject of serious 
anxiety to me. Our eicperience has taught us that the swell Serious 
caused by these winds breaks up the ice rapidly. Now, there can Jbouffho 
be no swell to the southward, or' these heavy gales would have 
done this now. It augurs ill not only for the possible release of the open 
the brig, but for the facility of our boat-voyage if we shall be 
obliged to forsake her, as everything seems to say we must do 
soon. Last year, on the 10th of May, the water was free around 
Littleton Island, and coming up to within two miles of Refuge 
Inlet. It is now forty miles further off ! 

“ Petersen and Ohlsen are working by short spells Jit the boats 
and sledges. 

“ I will not leave the brig until it is absolutely certain that she 
cannot thaw out this season ; but everything shall be matured for 
our instant departure as soon as her fate is deeided. Every detail 
is arranged ; and, if the sick go on as they have done, I do not 
doubt but that we may carry our boats some tliirty or forty miles 
over the ice before finally deciding whether we must desert the 
brig. 

“ Afiril 20, Friday , — A relief-watch, of Riley, Morton, and irokiuB 
Bonsall, are preparing to saw out sledge runners from our cross- 
beams. It is slow work. They are very weak, and the ther- 
mometer sinks at night to — 26®. Nearly all our beams have been 
used up for fuel j but I have s^ved enough to construct two long 
sledges of 17 feet 6 inches each. I want a sledge sufficiently long 
to bring the weight of the whaleboat and her stowage within the 
line of the runner; this will prevent her rocking and pitching 
when crossing hummocked ice, aud enable us to cradle her firmly 
to the sledge. 

‘‘ They are at this moment breaking out. our cabin bulkhead to 
extract the beam. Our cabin dormitory is full of cold vapour. 
Everything is comfortless : blankets make a sony substitute for 
the moss-padded wall which protected us from — 60®. 

“ April 21, Saturday. — Morton’s heel is nearly closed, and there Morton * 
is apparently a sound bone underneath. He has been upon his 
back since October. I can now set this faithful and valuable man 
to active duty very soon. 

“ The beam was too long to be carried through our hatches ; 
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CRAPTEK we therefore have sawed it as it stands, and will carry up the 
slabs separately. These slabs are but one and a half inch wide. 
sJedge and must be strengthened by iron bolts and cross-pieces; still 

making, j 

curtain-rods, long disused. Mr. Petersen aids Ohlsen in grinding 
his tools. They will complete the job to-morrow, — for wc must 
work on Sunday now, — and by Monday be able to begin at otlier 
things. Petersen undertakes to manufacture our cooking and 
mess-gear. I have a sad-looking assortment of battered rusty tins 
to offer him ; but with stove-pipe much may be done. 

April 22, Gave rest for all but the sawyers, who 

keep manfully at the beam. Some notion of our weakness may 
be formed from the fact of these five poor fellows averaging among 
them but one foot per hour. 

“ I read our usual prayers ; and Dr. Hayes, who feels sadly the 
loss of his foot, came aft and crawled upon deck to sniff the day- 
light. He had not seen the sun for five months and three weeks.” 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

KALUTUNAII — THE HUNTING PARTY — SETTING OUT — MY TALLOW-BALL — 

A WILD CHASE — HUNTING STILL — THE GREAT GLACIER — THE ESCA- 
LADED STRUCTURE — FORMATION OF BERGS— THE VISCOUS FLOW — 
CREVICES— THE FROZEN WATER -TUNNEL — CAPE FORBES— FACE OP 
GLACIER. 

We continued toiling on with our complicated preparations till ohaptkk 
the evening of the 24th, when Hans came back well laden with 
walrus meat Three of the Esquimaux accompanied him, each Return of 

^ t Ilans with 

With his sledge and dog-team fully equipped for a hunt The a party of 
leader of the party, Kalutunah, was a noble savage, greatly supe- 
rior in everything to the others of his race. He greeted me with 
respectful courtesy, yet as one who might rightfully expect an 
equal measure of it in return, and, after a short interchange of 
salutations, seated himself in the post of honour at my side. 

I waited, of course, till the company had fed and slept, for 
among savages especially haste is indecorous, and then, after dis- 
tributing a few presents, opened to them my project of a northern 
exploration. Kalutunah received his knife and needles with a Kaiutu- 
“ Kuyaiiiika,” “ I thank you the first thanks I have heard from 
a native of this upper region. ^ He called me his friend, — “ Asa- 
kaoteet,” “ I love you well,” — and would be happy, he said, to 
join the “ nalegak-soak” in a hunt 

The project was one that had engaged my thoughts long before project of 
daylight had renewed the possibility of canying it out I felt 
that the further shores beyond Kennedy Channel were stiQ to be tion. 
searched before our work could be considered finished ; but we 
were without dogs, the indispcn|^ble means of travel. We had 
only four left out of sixty-two. Famine among the Esquimaux 
had been as disastrous as disease with us ; they had killed all but 
thirty, and of these there were now sixteen picketted on the ice 
about the brig. The aid and influence of Kalutunah could secure 
my closing expedition. 

I succeeded in making my arrangements with him, provisionally 
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cnAPTER at least, and the morning after we all set out. The party con- 
sisted of Kalutunah, Shanghu, and Tatterat, with their three 
Departure sledges. Hans, armed with the Marston rifle, was my only com- 

of the ® 


exploring 

expedi- 

tion. 
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Equip- paiiion from the ship’s company. The natives carried no arms 
but the long knife and their unicorn-ivory lances. Our whole 
equipment was by no means cumbersome: except the clothes 
upon our back and raw walrus-meat, we carried nothing. The 
walrus, both flesh and blubber, was«cut into flat slabs half an inch 
thick, and about as long and wide as a folio volume. These, when 
frozen, were laid directly upon the cross-bars of the sledge, and 
served as a sort of floor. The rifle and the noonghak were placed 
on top, and the whole was covered by a well-rubbed bear-skin, 
strapped down by a pliant cord of walrus-hide. 

Thus stowed, the^sledge is wonderfully adapted to its wild 
travel It may roll over and over, for it defies an upset ; and its 
runners of the bones of the whsJ^ seem to bear with impunity the 
fierce shocks of the ice. The meat, as hard as a plank, is the 
Astraugc driver’s seat: it is secure from the dogs; and when it is wanted 
for a cold cut, which is not sddom, the sledge is turned upside- 
down, and the layers of flesh are hacked away from between the 
cross-bars. 
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We started with a wild yell of dogs and men in chorus, Kalu- oHAPTEn 
tunah and myself leading. In about two hours we had reached 
a high berg about fifteen miles north of the brig Here I recon- 
noitred the ice ahead. It was not cheering; the outside tide- 
channel, where I had broken through the fall before, was now full 
of squeezed icc, and the plain beyond the bergs seemed much 
distoitcd. The Esquimaux, nevertheless, acceded to my wish to 
attempt the passd;ge, and we were soon among the hummocks. 

We ran beside our sledges, clinging to the upstanders, but making 
I)erhaps four miles an hour where, unassisted by the dogs, we 
could certainly have made but one.^ Things , began to look more 
auspicious. 

We halted about thirty miles north of the brig, after edging 
along the coast about thirty miles to the eastward. Here Shanghu 
burrowed into a snow-bank and slept, the thermometer standing 
at — 30**. The rest of us turned in to lunch ; the sledge was 
turned over; and we were cutting away at the raw meat, each man 
for himself, when I heard an exclamation from Tatterat, an out- , 
landish Esquimaux, who had his name from the Kittyw^e gulL 
He had found a tallow-ball, which had been hid away without my a feast on 
knowledge by my comrades for my private use. Instantly his 
knife entered the prized recesses of my ball, and, as the lumps of 
liver and cooked muscle came tossing out in delicate succession, 
Ealutunah yielded to the temptation, and both of them picked the 
savoury bits as we would the truffles of a “ Perigord pat6.” Of 
necessity I joined the group, and took my share ; but Hans, poor 
fellow, too indignant at the liberty taken with my provender, 
refused to share in the work of demolishing it. My ten-pound 
ball vanished nevertheless in scarcely as many minutes. 

The journey began again as the feast closed, and we should 
have accomplished my wishes had it not been for the untoward 
influence of sundry bears. The tracks of these animals were Tracks of 
becoming more and more nuny^us as we rounded one iceberg 
after another; and we could see the beds they had worn in the 
snow while watching for seal These swayed the dogs from their 
course: yet we kept edging onward; and when in sight of the 
northern coast, about thirty mllea from the central peak of the 
Three Brothers,” I saw a deep band of stratus lying over the 
horizon in the direction of Kennedy Channel This water-sky 
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indicated the continued opening of the channel, and made me 
more deeply anxious to proceed. But at this moment our dogs 
encountered a large male bear in the act of devouring a seal The 
impulse was irresistible: I lost all control over both dogs and 
drivers. They seemed dead to everything but the passion of pur- 
suit. Off they sped with incredible swiftness, the Esquimaux 
clinging to their sledges, and cheering their dogs with loud cries 
of “ Nannook !” A mad, wild chase, wilder than German legend, 
— ^the dogs, wolves ; the drivers, devils. After a furious run, the 
animal was brought to bay; the lance and the rifle did their work, 
and we halted for a general feed. The dogs gorged themselves, 
the drivers did as much, and we buried the remainder of the car- 
cass in the snow. A second bear had been tracked by the party 
to a large iceberg north of Cape Bussell ; for we had now travelled 
to the neighbourhood of the Great Glacier. But the dogs were too 
much distended by their abundant diet to move : their drivers were 
scarcely better. Best was indispensable. 

We took a four'houra’ sleep on the open ice, the most uncom- 
fortable that I remember. Our fatigue had made us dispense with 
the snow-house; and, though I was heavily clad in a full suit of 
furs, and squeezed myself in between Kalutunah and Shanghu, I 
could not bear the intense temperature. I rose in the morning 
stiff and sore. I mention it as a trait of nobleness on the part of 
Kalutunah, which I appreciated very sensibly at the time, that, 
seeing me suffer, he took his kapetah from his back ahd placed it 
around my feet 

The next day I tried again to make my friends steer to the 
northward. But the bears were most numerous upon the Green- 
land side; and they determinfi to push on toward the glacier. 
They were sure, they said, of ^ding the game among the broken 
icebergs at the base of it All my remonstrances and urgent en- 
treaties were unavailing to make them resume their promised 
route. They said that to cross so high up as we then were was 
impossible, and I felt the truth of this when I remembered the 
fate of poor Baker and Schubert at this very passage. Kalutunali 
added, signiflcantly, that the bear-meat was absolutely necessary 
for the support of their families, and that Nalegak had no right to 
prevent him from providing for his household. It was a strong 
argument, and withal the argument of the strong. 
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I found now that my projected survey of the northern coast chapteb 
must be abandoned, at least for the tima My next wish was to 
get back to the brig, and to negotiate with Metek for a purchase The sur- 
er loan of his dogs as my last chance. But even this was not dwea*"' 
readily gratified. All of Saturday was spent in bear-hunting. 

The natives, as indomitable as their dogs, made the entire circuit 
uf Dallas Bay, and finally halted again under one of the islands 
which group themselves between the headlands of Advance Bay 
and at the base of the glacier. 

Anxious as I was to press our return to the brig, I was well The great 
paid for my disappointment. I had not realized :^ly the spec- ^laciev. 
tacle of this stupendous monument of frost I had seen it for 
some hours hanging over the ice like a white- mist cloud, but now 
it rose up before me clearly defined and almost precipitous. The 
whole horizon, so vague and shadowy before, was broken by long 
lines of icebergs ; and as the dogs, cheered by the cries of their 
wild drivers, went on, losing themselves deeper and deeper in the 
labyrinth, it seemed like closing arotmd us the walls of an icy 
world. They stopped at last; and I had time, while my com- 
panions rested and fed, to climb one of the highest bergs. The 
atmosphere favoured me ; the blue tops of Washington Land were 
in full view; and, losing itself in a dark water-cloud, the noble 
Ijeadland of John Barrow. 

The trend of this glacier is a few degrees to the west of north, tiic trciui 
We followed its face afterward, edging in for the Greenland coast, 
about the rocky archipelago which I have named after the Ad- 
vance. From one of those rugged islets, the nearest to the 
glacier which could be approached with anything like safety, I 
could sec another island larger and closer in shore, already half 
covered by the encroa(^ng face of the glacier, and great masses 
of ice still detaching themselves and splintering as they fell upon 
that portion wRich protruded. Bepose was not the characteristic 
of this seemingly solid mass; every feature indicated activity, 
energy, movement. 

The surface seemed to follow that of the basis-country over Appear- 
which it flowed. It was undulating about the horizon, but as it 
descended toward the sea it represented a broken plain with a 
general inclination of some nine degrees, still diminishing toward 
the foreground. Crevices^ in the distance mere wrinkles, ex- 
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CHAPTER panded as they came nearer, and were crossed almost at right 
^5^' angles by long continuous lines of fracture parallel with the face 
of the glacier. 

A Rfgantic These lines too, scarcely traceable in the far distance, widened 
stairway. approached the sea until they formed a gigantic stairway. 

It seemed as though the ice had lost its support below, and that 
the mass was let down from above in a series of steps. Such an 
action, owing to the heat derived from the soil, the excessive sur- 
face-drainage, and the constant abrasion of the sea, must in reality 
take place. My note-book may enable me at some future day to 
develop its details. I have referred to this as the escjiladcd 
structure of the Arctic glacier. 

Indication The indication of a great propelling agency seemed to be just 
propping I was observing it. These split-oflf lines 

agency of ice were evidently in motion, pressed on by those behind, but 
still widening their fissures, as if the impelling action was more 
and more energetic nearer the water, till at last they floated away in 
the form of icebergs. Long files of these detached masses could 
be traced slowly sailing off into the distance, their separation 
marked by dark parallel shadows — broad and spacious avenues 
near the eye, but narrowed in the perspective to mere lines. A 
more impressive illustration of the forces of nature can hardly be 
conceived. 

Formation Kegarded upon a large scale, I am satisfied that the iceberg is 
bergl' disengaged by dehdeUf as I once supposed. So far from fall* 

ing into the sea, broken by its weight from the parent-glacier, it 
rises from the sea The process is at once gradual and compara- 
tively quiet. The idea of icebergs being discharged, so universal 
among systematic writers, and so recently admitted by myself, 
seems to me now at variance with the regulated and progressive 
actions of nature. Developed by such a process, the thousands 
of bergs which throng these seas should keep the air and water 
in perpetual commotion, one fearful succession of explosive de- 
tonations and propagated waves. But it is only the lesser masses 
falling into deep waters which could justify ^ the popular opinion. 
The enormous masses of the Great Glacier are propelled, step by step 
and year by year, until, reaching water capable of supporting them, 
they are floated off to be lost in the temperatures of other regions. 

The frozen masses before me were similar in structure to the 
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Alpine and Norwegian ice-growths. It would be foreign to the chaptkr 
character of this book to enter upon the discussion which the re- 
mark suggests. I may add, however, that their face presented 
nearly all the characteristic features of the Swiss Alps. The 
overflow^ as I have called the viscous overlapping of the surface, 
was more clearly marked than upon any Alpine glacier with which 
I am acquainted. When close to the island-rocks and looking out 
upon the upper table of the glacier, I was struck with the homely 
analogy of the batter-cake spreading itself out under the ladle of 
the housewife, the upper surface less affected by fiiction, and 
rolling forward in consequence. 

The crevices bore the marks of direct fracture and ther more The crc- 
gradual action of surface-drainage. The extensive water-shed be- 
tween their converging planes gave to the icy surface most of the 
hydrograpliic features of a river-system. The ice-bom rivers wliich 
divided them were margined occasiondly with spires of discoloured 
ice, and generally lost themselves in the central areas of the glacier 
before reaching its foreground. Occasionally, too, the face of the 
glacier was cut by vertical lines, which, as in the Alpine growths, 
were evidently outlets for the surface-drainage. Everything was, 
of course, bound in solid ice when I looked at it ; but the evi- 
dences of torrent-action were unequivocal, and Mr. Bonsall and 
Mr. Morton, at their visits of the prec|ding year, found both cas- 
cades and water-tunnels in abundance. 

The height of this ice-waU at the nearest point was about three Tiie ice- 
hundred feet, measured from the water’s edge ; and the unbroken 
right line of its diminishing perspective showed that this might 
be regarded as its constant measurement. It seemed, in fact, a 
great icy table-land, abutting with a clean precipice against the 
sea. This is, indeed, characteristic of all those Arctic glaciers 
which issue from central reservoirs or mers de glace upon the fiords 
or bays, and is strikingly in contrast with the dependent or hanging 
glacier of the ravines, where every line and furrow and chasm 
seems to indicate the movement of descent and the mechanical dis- 
turbances which have retarded it. 

I have named this great glacier after Alexander Von Humboldt, Name* 
and the cape which flanks it on the Greenland coast after Profes- 
sor Agassiz. ai,d1h““ 

The point at which this immense body of ice enters the Land 
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of Washington gives even to a distant view impressive indications 
of its plastic or semi-solid character. No one could resist the im- 
pression of fluidity conveyed by its peculiar markings. I have 
named it Capo Forbes, after the eminent crystallogist whose views 
it so abundantly confirms. 



OAPB FOBBES. 


Thefiscc As the surface of the glacier receded to the south, its face 
gI»Ser. seemed broken with piles%f earth and rock-stained rubbish, till 
far back in the interior it was hidden from me by the slope of a 
hill. Still beyond this, however, the white blink or glare of the 
sky above showed its continued extension. 

It was more difiicult to trace its outline to the northward, on 
account of the immense discharges at its base. The talus of its 
descent from the interior, looking far off to the east, ranged from 
7 ° to 16®, so broken by the crevices, however, as to give the effect 
of an inclined plane only in the distance. A few black knobs rose 
from the white snow, like islands from the sea. 

Oonflgnra- The general configuration of its surface showed how it adapted 
RufBCft " itself to the inequalities of the basis-country"beneath. There was 
every modification of hill and valley, just as upon land. Thus 
diversified in its aspect, it stretches to the north till it bounds 
upon the new land of Washington, cementing into one the Green- 
land of the Scandinavian Vikings and the America of Columbus. 
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CHATER XLVII. 

CAPE JAMES KENT— MARSHALL BAT — ICE-RArTS— STRIATED BOULDERS— 

ANTIQUITIES— THE BEAR-CIIASE — THE BEAR AT BAY — THE SINGLE 

HUNT— TEETH-WOUNDS— THE LAST EFFORT— CLOSE OP THE SEARCH. 

While tlic Esquimaux were hunting about the bergs, I sat with chapter 
niy sketch-book, absorbed in the spectacle before me ; but, seeing 
them come to a halt above the island, 1 gained the nearest sledge, 
and the whole party gathered together a few miles from the face 
of the glacier. Here Hans and myself crawled with Tatterat and An im- 
his dogs into an impromptu snow-hut, and, cheered by our aggre- TnoSut 
gated warmth, slept comfortably. Our little dome, or rather bur- 
row, for it was scooped out of a drift, fell down in the night ; 
but we were so worn out that it did not wake us. 

On rising from a sleep in the open air, at a temperature of 12° a sleep in 
below zero, the hunt was resumed along the face of the glacier, JJ® 
with just enough of success to wear out the dogs and endanger 
my chances of return to the brig. In spite of the grandeur of 
the scenery and the noble displays of force exhibited by the fall- 
ing bergs, my thoughts wandered back to the party 1 had left ; 
and I was really glad when ‘Kalutunah yidded to my renewed 
persuasion, and turned his team toward the ice-belt of the south- 
eastern shore. 

The spot at which we landed I have called Cape James Kent. Cape 
It was a lofty headland, and the land-ice which hugged its base ^© 0 ^ 
was covered with rocks from the cliffs abova As I looked over 
this ice-belt, losing itself in the far distance, and covered with its 
millions of tons of rubbish, greenstones, limestones, chlorite 
slates, rounded and angular, massive and ground to powder, its 
importance as a geological agent in the transportation of drift 
struck me with great force. Its whole substance was studded 
with these varied contributions from the shore ; and further to 
the south, upon the now frozen waters of Marshall Bay, I could 
recognise raft after raft from the last year’s ice-belt, which hod 
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CHAPTER been caugbt by the winter, each one laden with its heavy freight 
0^ foreign material. 



Causes of The water-toprents and thaws of summer unite with the tides 

tUchraent disengaging the ice-belt from the coast ; but it is not uncom- 

of masses mon for large bergs to drive against it and carry away the growths 
of niany years. I have found masses that had been detached in 
this way, floating many miles out to sea, — long, symmetrical 
tables, two hundred feet long by eighty broad, covered with large 
angular rocks and boulders, and see^ningly impregnated through- 
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out with detrited matter. These rafts in Marshall Bay were so 
numerous, that, could they have melted as I saw them, the 
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bottom of tlie sea would have presented a more curious study chapter 
for the geologist than the boulder-covered lines of our middle 
latitudes. fras- 

One in particular, a sketch of which I attach, had its origin in green- 
a valley where rounded fragments of water-washed greenstone 

__ belt 
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had been poured out by the torrents and frozen into the coast-ice 
of the belt. The attrition of subsequent matter had truncated 
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the great egg-shaped rock, and worn its sides into a striated face, striated 
whose scratches still indicated the line of water-flow. boulder. 

On the south-eastern comer of this bay, where some low 
islands at the mouth of the flord formed a sort of protection 
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onAPTER against the north wind, was a group of Esquimaux remains, — 
cairns, and graves. Though evidently long deserted, my 
drivers seemed to know all about them, for they suspended the 
hunt around the bergs to take a look at these evidences of a by> 
gone generation of their fathers. 

Deserted There were five huts, with two stone pedestals for the protcc- 
tion of meat, and one of those strange little kennels which serve 
as dormitories when the igloe is crowded. The graves were 
further up the fiord : from them I obtained a knife of bone, but 
no indications of iron. 

These huts stood high up, upon a set of shingle-terraces, simi- 
lar to those of Kensselaer Bay. The belt-ice at their foot was 
old and undisturbed, and must have been so for years ; so, too. 
Remains was the heavy ice of the bay. Yet around these old homesteads 
old home- bones of the seal and walrus, and the vertebrae of a whale 
steads. similar to that at the igloe of Anoatok. There must have been 
both open water and a hunting-ground around them, and the 
huts had in former days been close upon this water-lina “ Una 
suna nuna]” ‘‘What land is this, KalutunahV* I did not 
understand his answer, which was long and emphatic ; but I 
found from our interpreter that the place was still called “ the 
Tiadiuons. inhabited spot ; ” and that a story was well preserved among 
them of a time when families were sustained beside its open 
water and musk-ox inhabited the hills. We followed the belt- 
ice, crossing only at the headlands of the bays, and arrived at 
the brig on the afternoon of Wednesday, 

Our whole journey had been an almost unbroken and scarcely- 
varied series of bear-hunts. They had lost for me the attractions 
of novelty; but, like the contests with the walrus, they were 
always interesting, because characteristic of this rude people. 

The dogs are carefully trained not to engage in contest with 
the bear, but to retard its flight. While one engrosses his at- 
tention ahead, a second attacks him in the rear; and, always 
alert, and each protecting the other, it rarely happens that they 
are seriously injured, or that they fail to delay the animal until 
the hunters come up. 

Let us suppose a bear scented out at the base of an iceberg. 
The Esquimaux examines the track with sagacious care, to deter- 
mine its age and direction, and the speed with which the animal 
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. was moving when he passed along. The dogs are set upon the chaker 
trail, and the hunter courses over the ice at their side in silence. 

As he turns the angle of the berg his game is in view before him, 
stalking probably along with quiet march, sometimes snuffing the 
air suspiciously, but making, nevertheless, for a nest of broken 
hummocks. The dogs spring forward, opening in a wild wolfish 
yell, the driver shrieking “ Nannook ! nannook ! ” and all strain- 
ing every nerve in pursuit. 

The bear rises on his haunches, inspects his pursuers, and starts The chase, 
off at full speed. The hunter, as he runs, leaning over his sledge, 
seizes the traces of a couple of his dogs, and liberates them from 
their burden. It is the work of a minute ; for the motion is not 
checked, and the remaining dogs rush on with apparent ease. 

Now, pressed more severely, the bear makes for an iceberg and 
stands at bay, while his two foremost pursuers halt at a short 
distance and quietly await the arrival of the hunter. At this 
moment the whole pack are liberated; the hunter grasps his 
lance, and, tumbling through the snow and ice, prepares for the 
encounter. 

If there be two hunters, the bear is killed easily ; for one makes tiio en- 
a feint of thrusting a spear at the right side, and, as the animal 
turns with his arms towards the threatened attack, the left is un- 
protected and receives the death-wound. 

But if there be only one hunter, he does not hesitate. Grasp- jiie 
ing the lance firmly in his hands, he provokes the animal to pur- 
sue him by moving rapidly across its path, and then running as 
if to escape. But hardly is its long, unwieldy body extended for 
the solicited chase, before with a rapid jump the hunter doubles 
on his track and runs back toward his first position. The bear 
is in the act of turning after him again when the lance is plunged 
into tlie left side, below the shoulder. Bo dexterously has this 
thrust to be made, that an unpractised hunter has often to leave 
his spear in the side of his prey and run for his life. But even 
then, if well aided by the dogs, a cool, skilful man seldom fails to 
kill his adversary. 

Many wounds are received by the Etah Bay Esquimaux in wounds 
these encounters. The bear is looked upon as more fierce in that 
neighbourhood, and about Anoatok and Bensselaer Bay, tliaii 
around the broken ice to the south. He uses his teeth much 
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more generally than is supposed by systematic writers. Tlie 
hugging, pawing, and boxing, which characterize the black and 
grisly bears, are resorted to by him only under peculiar circum- 
stances. While wandering over his icy fields, he will rear himself 
upon his hind legs to enlarge his circle of vision ; and I have often 
seen him in this attitude pawing the air, as if practising for an 
apprehended* conflict. But it is only when absolutely beset, or 
wlien the female is defending her cub, that the Polar bear shows 
fight upon its haunches. Among seven hunters who visited the 
brig last December, no less than five were scarred by direct tecth- 
wounds of bears. Two of these had been bit in the calves of the 
legs while running, and one, our friend Mctek, had received a like 
dishonourable wound somewhat higher. Our dogs were seized by 
the nape of the neck, and flung violently many paces to one side. 

The bear-hunt ranks foremost among the exhibitions of per- 
sonal prowess. My intelligent friend Kalutunah excelled in it. 
Shanghu, his principal associate, was also skilful as well as 
daring. 

They both left the brig after % day’s rest, fully laden with wood 
and other presents, and promising to engage Metek, if they could, 
to come up with his four dogs. They themselves engaged to lend 
me one dog from each of their teams. It pleased me to find that 
I had earned character with these people, at first so suspicious and 
distrustful They left on board each man his dog, without a shade 
of doubt as to my good faith, only begging me to watch the poor 
animals’ feet, as the famine had nearly exterminated their stock. 

The month of May had come. Metek, less confiding because 
less trustworthy than Kalutunah, did not bring hia dogs, and my 
own exhausted team wad in almost daily requisition to bring in 
supplies of food from £tah. Everything admonished me that 
the time was at hand when we must leave the brig and trust our 
fortunes to the floes. Our preparations were well advanced, and 
the crew so far restored to health that all but three or four could 
take some part in completing them. 

Still, I could not allow myself to pass away from our region of 
search without a last effort to visit the further shores of the 
channel Our communications with the Esquimaux, and some 
successful hunts of our own, had given us a stock of provisions 
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for at least a week in advance. 1 conferred with my officers, chapter 
made a full distribution of the work to be performed in my 
absence, and set out once more, with Morton for my only com- a last ex- 
pamon. We took with us the light sledge, adding the two bor- 
rowed dogs to our team, but travelling ourselves on foot. Our 
course was to be by the middle ice, and our hope that we might 
iind it free enough from hummocks to permit us to pass. 

My journal, written after our return, gives nothing but a series 
of observations going to verify and complete my charts. We 
struggled manfully to force our way through, — days and nights of 
adventurous exposure and recurring disaster, and at last found its faUai*e. 
our way back to the brig, Morton broken down anew, and my own 
energies just adequate to the duty of supervising our final depar- 
ture. I had neither time nor strength to expend on my diary. 

The operations of the search -were closed. closed. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII 

PREPARATIONS FOR ESCAPE — PROVISIONS — BOATS — THE SLEDGES — IN- 
STRUMENTS AND ARMS — COOKING APPARATUS — TABLE FURNITURE — 

CRADLING THE BOATS— THE SLEDGES MOVING — THE RECREATION. 

The detailed preparations for our escape would liav3 little interest 
for the general reader ; but they were so arduous and so impoi- 
tant that I cannot pass thbm by without a special notice. They 
had been begun from an early day of the fall, and had not been 
entirely intermitted during our severest winter-trials. All who 
could work, even at picking over eider-down, found every moment 
of leisure fully appropriated. But since our party had begun to 
develop the stinftilus of more liberal diet, our labours were more 
systematic and diversified. 

The manufacture of clothing had made considerable progress. 
Canvas moccasins had been made for every one of the party, and 
three dozen were added as a common stock to meet emergencies. 
Three pairs of boots were allowed each man. These were gene- 
rally of carpeting, with soles of \^alrus and seal hide ; and when 
the supply of these gave out, the leather from the chafing-gear of 
the brig for a time supplied their place. A much better substi- 
tute was found afterward in the gutta-percha that had formed the 
speaking-tube. This was softened by warm water, cut into 
lengths, and so made available to its new uses. Blankets were 
served out as the material for body-clothing : every man was his 
own tailor. 

For bedding, the woollen curtains that had formerly decorated 
our berths supplied us with a couple of large coverlets, which were 
abundantly quUted with eider-down. Two bufialo-robes of the 
same size with the coverlets were arranged so as to button on them, 
forming sleeping sacks for the occasion, but easily detached for 
the purpose of drying or ailing. 

Our provision-bags were of assorted sizes, to fit under the 
thwarts of the boats. They were of sail-cloth, made water-tight 
by tar and pitch, which we kept from penetrating the canvas by 
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first coating it with fiour-paste and plaster of Paris. The bread> chapter 
bags were double, the inner saturated with paste and plaster by 
boiling in the mixture, and the space between the two filled with 
pitch. Every bag was, in saUor-phrase, roped and becketed ; in 
ordinary parlance, well secured by cordage. 

These difierent manufactures had all of them being going on whoie- 
through the winter, and more rapidly as the spring advanced. 

They had given emplo3rment to the thoughts of our sick men, and empioy- 
in this way had exerted a wholesome influence on their moral 
tone and assisted their convalescence. Other preparations had 
been begun more recently. The provisions for the descent were 
to be got ready and packed. The ship-bread was powdered by 
beating it with a capstan-bar, and pressed down into the bags 
which were to carry it Pork-fat and tallow were melted down, 
find poured into other bags to freeze. A stock of concentrated Provisions 
bean- soup was [^cooked, and secured for carriage like the pork- Journey, 
fat ; and the flour and remaining meat-biscuit were to bo protected 
from moisture in double bags. These were the only provisions 
we were to carry with us. I knew I should be able to subsist 
the party for some time after their setting out by the food I could 
bring from the vessel by occasional trips with my dog-team. For 
the rest we relied upon our guns. 

Besides all this, we had our camp-equipage to get in order, and camp 
the vitally-important organization of our system of boats and 
sledges. 

Our boats were three in number, all of them well battered by Boats, 
exposure to ice and storm, almost as destructive of th'eir sea- 
worthiness as the hot sun of other regions. Two of them were 
cypress whaleboats, twenty-six feet long, with seven feet beam, 
and three feet deep. These were strengthened with oak bottom- 
pieces and a long string-piece bolted to the keel A washboard 
of light cedar, about six inches high, served to strengthen the 
gunwale and give increased depth. A neat housing of light can- 
vas was stretched upon a ridge-line sustained fore and aft by 
stanchions, and hung down over the boat’s sides, where it was 
fastened (stopped) to a jack-stay. My last year’s experience on 
the attempt to reach Beechy Island determined me to carry but 
one mast to each boat. It was stepped into an oaken thwart, 
made especially strong, as it was expected to carry sail over ice as 
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CHAPTER well as water ; the mast could be readily unshipped, and carried, 
xLmi. boat-hooks, and ice-poles, alongside the boat. The 

The Bed third boat was my little Hed We mounted her on the old 

sledge, the Faiths hardly relying on her for any purposes of navi- 
gation, but with the intention of cutting her up for firewood in 
case our guns should fail to give us a supply of blubber. 

Indeed, in spite of all the ingenuity of our carpenter, Mr. Ohlsen. 
well seconded by the persevering labours of M‘6aiy and Bonsall 
not one of our boats was positively sea-worthy. The Hope woulc. 
not pass even charitable inspection, and we expected to bum her 
on reaching water. The planking of all of them was so dried up 
that it could hardly be made tight by calking. 

The boats The three boats were mounted on sledges rigged with rue- 
raddies; the provisions stowed snugly under the thwarts; the 
chronometers, carefully boxed and padded, placed in the stem- 
sheets of the llopey in charge of Mr. Sontag. With them were 
such of the iiistmments as we could venture to transport. They 
consisted of two Gambey sextants, with artificial horizon, our 
Instill- transit-unifilar, and dip-instmments. Our glasses, with a few of 
menta. smaller field-instruments, we carried on our persons. Our fine 

theodolite we were forced to abandon. 

Arms and Our powder and shot, upon which our lives depended, were 

amuniUon. carefully distributed in bags and tin canisters. The percussion- 
caps I took into my own possession, as more precious than gold. 
Mr. Bonsall had a general charge of the arms and ammunition. 
Places were arranged for the guns, and hunters appointed for each 
boat. Mr. Petersen took charge of the most important part of 
our field-equipage, our cooking gear. Petersen was oim best 
Cooking tinker. All the old stove-pipe, now none the better for two 
apparatua, -^^j^ters of Arctic fires, was called into requisition. Each boat was 
provided with two large iron cylinders, fourteen inches in diameter 
and eighteen high. Each of them held an iron saucer dr lamp, 
in which we could place our melted pork-fat or blubber, and, with 
the aid of spun-yarn for a wick, make a roaring fire. I need not 
say that the fat and oil always fro^e when not ignited. 

Into these cylinders, which were used merely to defend our 
lamp from the wind and our pots from contact with the cold air, 
we placed a couple of large tin vessels, suitable either for melting 
snow or making tea or soup. They were made out of cake-cani 
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sters cut down. How many kindly festival associations hung by chapter 
these now abused soup-cans! one of them had, before the fire 
nibbed off its bright gilding, ^e wedding-inscription of a large 
fruit-cake. 

We cfirried spare tins in case the others should bum out; it Sinffuiur 
was well we did so. So completely had we exhausted our house- 
hold furniture, that we had neither cups nor plates, except 
crockery. This, of course, would not stand the travel, and our 
spare tin had to be saved for protecting the boats from ice. At 
this juncture we cut plates out of every imaginable and rejected 
piece of tinware. Borden^s meat-biscuit canisters furnished us 
with a splendid dinner-service ; and some rightly-feared tin jars, 
with ominous labels of Corrosive Sublimate and Arsenic, which 
once belonged to our department of natural liistory, were emptied, 
scoured, and cut down into tea-cups. 

Eccognising the importance of acting directly upon the men’s Dny fixed 
minds, my first step now was to issue a general order appointing 
a certain day, the 17th of May, for setting out. Every man had 
twenty-four hours given him to select and get ready Ids eight 
pounds of personal effects. After that, his time was to cease to 
be his own for any purpose. The long-indulged waywardness of 
our convalescents made them take this hardly. Some who were 
at w'ork on articles of apparel that were really important to them 
threw them down unfinished, in a sick man’s pet. I had these 
in some cases picked up quietly and finished by others. But I 
showed myself inexorable. It was necessary to brace up and con- 
centrate every man’s thoughts and energies upon the one great com- 
mon object, our departure from the vessel on the 17th, not to return. 

I tried my best {ilso to fix and diffuse impressions that we were Efforts 
going home. But in this I was not always successful ; I was JJJg 
displeased, indeed, with the moody indifference with wliich many 
went about the tasks to which I put them. The completeness of Compieto- 
my preparations I know had its influence ; but there were many 
doubters. Some were convinced that my only object was to move 
further south, retaining the brig, however, as a home to retreat to. 

Others whispered that I wanted to transport the sick to the hunt- 
ing-grounds and other resources of the lower settlements, which I 
had such difficulty in preventing the mutulous from securing for 
themselves alone. A few of a more cheerful spirit thought I had 
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cnAPTKK resolved to make for some point of look-out, in the hope of a 
xL^i. pegQng whalers or English expedition-parties which were sup- 
posed still to be within the Arctj|^ circle. The number is unfor- 
tunately small of those human beings whom calamity elevates. 
Cradling There was no sign or aifectation of spirit or enthusiasm upon 
andmov* memorable day when we first adjusted the boats to their 
ing them cradlcs on the sledges and moved them off to the ice-foot. But the 
ice immediately around the vessel was smooth ; and, as the boats 
had not received their lading, the first labour was an easy one. 
As the runners moved, the gloom of several countenances were 
perceptibly lightened. The croakers had protested that we could 
not stir an inch. These cheering remarks always reach a com- 
mander’s cars, and I took good care of course to make the outset 
contradict them. By the time we reached the end of our little 
level, the tone had improved wonderfully, and we were prepared 
for the effort of crossing the successive lines of the belt-ice and 
forcing a way through the smashed material which interposed 
between us and the ice-foot. 

This was a work of great difficulty, and sorrowfully exhaust- 
ing to the poor fellows not yet accustomed to heave together. 
But in the end I had the satisfaction, before twenty-four hours 
were over, of seeing our little arks of safety hauled upon the 
Attempt at higher plane of the ice-foot, in full trim for ornamental exhibition 
mentaux- i their neat canvas housing rigged tent-fashion over 

hibition. the entire length of each; a jaunty little flag, made out of one of 
the commander’s obsolete linen shirts, decorated in stripes from a 
disused article of stationeiy, the red-ink bottle, and with a very 
little of the blucTbag in the star spangled comer. All hands after 
this returned on board ; I had ready for them the best supper our 
supplies afforded, and they turned in with minds prepared for 
their departure next day. 

Gradual They Were nearly aU of them invalids, unused to open air and 
exercise. It was necessary to train them very gradually. We 
journey, made but two miles the first day, and with a single boat ; and 
indeed for some time after this I took care that they should not 
be disheartened by overwork. They came back early to a hearty 
supper and warm beds, and I had the satisfaction of marching 
them back each recurring morning refreshed and cheerful. Tlie 
weather, happily, was superb. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE PLEDGES— THE ARGUMENT— FAREWELL TO THE BRIG— THE MUSTER — 
THE ROUTINE — THE MESSES. 

Our last farewell to the brig -was made with more solemnity. 
The entire ship’s comi)any was collected in our dismantled winter- 
cli amber to take part in the ceremonial. It was Sunday. Our 
moss walls had been tom down, and the wood that supported 
them burned. Our beds were off at the boats. The galley was 
unfurnished and cold. Everything about the little den of refuge 
was desolate. 

We read prayers and a chapter of the Bible; and then, all 
standing silently round, I took Sir John Franklin’s portrait from 
its frame and cased it in an India-rubber scroll. I next read the 
reports of inspection and survey which had been made by the 
several commissions orgaubsed for the purpose, all of them testify- 
ing to the necessities under wliich I was about to act. I then 
addressed the party ; I did not affect to disguise the difficulties 
tliat were before us ; but I assured them that they could all be 
overcome by energy and subordination to command : and that the 
thirteen hundred miles of ice and water that lay between us and 
North Greenland could be traversed with safety for most of us, 
and hope for all. I added, that as men and messmates, it was the 
duty of us all, enjoined by gallantly as well as religion, to post- 
pone every consideration of self to the protection of the wounded 
and sick; and that this must be regarded by every man and 
under all circumstances as a paramount order. In conclusion, I 
told them to think over the trials we had all of us gone through, 
and to remember each man for himself how often an unseen 
Power had rescued him in peril, and I admonished them still to 
place reliance on Him who could not change. 

1 was met with a right spirit. After a short conference, an 
engagement was drawn up by one of the officers, and brought to 
me with the signatures of all the company, without an exception. 
It read as follows : — 
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ENGAGEMENT SIGNED BY AI.L. 


*'SBCon> GBnraELL Expeditiok, 

” Bkio Advance, Ma ^ 20, 1655. 


CHAPTER « The undersigned, being convinced of the impossibility of the 
liberation of the brig, and equally convinced of the impossibility 
Voluntary remaining in the ice a third winter, do fervently concur with 
ment thc commander in his attempt to reach the south by means of 

and men. “ Knowing the trials and hardships which are before us, and 
feeling the necessity of union, harmony, and discipline, we have 
determined to abide faithfully by the expedition and our sick 
comrades, and to^do all that we can, as true men, to advance the 
objects in view. 


** Henry Brooks, 
James M'Gary, 
George Bziby, 
William Morton, 
C. Oblsbn, 


J. Wall Wilson, 
Amos Bonsall, 

I. I. Hayes, 
August Sontag, 
&o. &o.” 


liieinoriai I had prepared a brief memorial of the considerations which 
of the justified our abandonment of the vessel, and had read it as part of 

reasons for" , 

leaving my address. I now fixed it to a stanchion near the gangway, 
the vessel. it must attract the notice of any who might seek us here- 

after, and stand with them as my vindication for the step, in c^e 
we should be overtaken by disaster. It closed with these words; — 


“ 1 regard the abandonment of the brig as inevitable. We have 
by actual inspection but thirty-six days' provisions, and a careful 
survey shows that we cannot cut more firewood without rendering 
our craft unseaworthy. A third winter would force us, as the 
only means of escaping starvation, to resort to Esquimaux habits 
and give up all hope of remaining by the vessel and her resources. 
It would therefore in no manner advance the search after Sir John 
Franklin. 

“ Under any circumstances, to remain longer would be destruc- 
tive to those of our little party who have already suffered from 
the extreme severity of the climate and its tendencies to disease. 
Scurvy has enfeebled more or less every man in the expedition ; 
and an anomalous spasmodic disorder, allied to tetanus, has cost 
us the life of two of our most prized comrades. 

“ I hope, speaking on the part of my companions and myself. 
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tliat we liave done all that we ought to do .to prove our tenacity ohaptxb 
of purpose and devotion to the cause which we have undertaken. 

This attempt to escape by crossing the southern ice on sledges is 
regarded by me as an imperative duty, — the only means of saving 
ourselves and preserving the laboriously-camed results of the ex- 
peditioa 

“ E. K. Kane, 

** Com. Crinnell Expedition. 

** Advance, Rensselaer Bat, May 20, 1855.** 

We then went upon deck: the flags were hoisted and hauled Aiastiotdc 
down again, and our party walked once or twice around the brig, 
looking at her timbers and exchanging comments upon the scars 
which reminded them of every stage of her dismantling. Our 
figure-head — the fair Augusta, the little blue girl with pink cheeks, RemoTai 
who liad lost her breast by an iceberg and her nose by a nip off 
Bedevilled Beach — ^was taken from our bows and placed aboard AugMta.” 
the “ Hope.” “ She is at any rate wood,” said the men, when I 
hesitated about giving them the additional burden; “and if we 
cannot carry her far we can bum her.” ' 

No one thought of the mockery of cheers : we had no festival- Depar- 
liquor to mislead our perception of the real state of things. When 
all hands were quite ready, we scrambled off over the ice together, 
much like a gang of stevedores going to work over a quayful of 
broken cargo. 

On reaching the boats, the party were regularly mustered and The mus- 
divided between the twa A rigid inspection was had of every 
article of personal equipment Each man had a woollen under- of the 
dress and an Esquimaux suit of fur clothing, — kapetah, nessak, 
and nannooke complete, with boots of om* own make; that is to 
say, one pair of canvass faced with walrus-hide, and another inside 
made of the cabin Brussels carpet In addition to this, each 
carried a rue-raddy adjusted to fit him comfortably, a pair of socks 
next his skin, and a pair of large goggles for snow-blindness, made 
Esquimaux fashion by cutting a small slit in a piece of wood. 

Some of us had gutta percha masks fitting closely to the face, as 
large as on ordinary domino; but these were still less favourable 
to personal appearance than the goggles. The provision-bags and 
other stores were numbered, and each man and officer had his 
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CHAPTER own bag and a place assigned for it, to prevent confusion in rapid 
stowing and unstowing. 

Excluding four sick men, who were unable to move, and myself, 
who had to drive the dog-team and serve as common carrier and 
Number of Courier, we numbered but twelve men, — ^which would have given 
* six to a sledge, or too few to move it It was therefore necessary 
to concentrate our entire force upon one sledge at a tima 0n the 
other hand, ‘however, it was important to the efficiency of our 
organization that matters of cooking, sleeping baggage, and rations, 
should be regulated by separate messes. 

Dally The routine I established was the most precise : — Daily prayers 
routine. morning and evening, all hands gathering round ii^ a circle 

and standing uncovered during the short exercise; regulated hours; 
fixed duties and positions at the track-lines and on the halt ; the 
cooking to be taken by turns, the captains of the boats alone being 
excused. The charge of the log was confided to Dr. Hayes, and 
the running survey to Mr. Sontag. though little could be ex- 
pected from either of these gentlemen at this time, I deemed it 
best to keep up the appearance of ordinary voyaging ; and after 
we left the first ices of Smith’s Straits I was indebted to them 
for valuable results. The thermometer was observed every three 
hours. 

oi^iza- To my faithful friend and first officer, boatswain Brooks, I 
party ^ assigned the command of the boats and sledges. I knew how 
well he was fitted for it; and when forced, as I was afterward 
during the descent, to be in constant motion between the sick- 
station, the Esquimaux settlements, and the deserted brig, I felt 
safe in the assurance of his tried fidelity and indomitable resolu- 
tion. The party under him was marshalled at the rue-raddies as 
a single gang ; but the messes were arranged with reference to • 
the two whale-boats, and when we came afterward to the open 
water the crews were ‘distributed in the same way: — 


To the Faith, 
James M'Gary, 
Christian Ohlsen, 
Amos Bonsall, 
Carl J. Petersen, 
Thomas Hicxet, 


To the Hope, 
TfiLLXAK Morton, 
August Sontag, 
George Rilbt, 
John Blake, 
William Gopebet. 


With this organization we set out on our marcL 
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CHAPTER L. 

THE SIOK HUT — TO FIRST RAVIITE — MOTIXO THE SICK — THE HEALTH- 
STATION — GONYALESCENGB. 

I HAD employed myself and the team from an early day in ghaptkr 
furnishing out accommodations for the sick at Anoatok. I have 
already described this station as the halting-place of our winter- situation 
journeys. The hut was a low dome of heavy stones, more like a 
cave than a human habitation. It was perched on the very point 
of the rocky promontory which I have named after Captain Ingle- 
field, of the British Navy. Both to the north and south it com- 
manded a view of the ice-expanse of the straits ; and what little 
sunshine ever broke through the gorges by which it was environed 
encouraged a perceptible growth of flowering plants and coarse 
grasses on the level behind it. The ice-belt now beautifully 
smooth, brought us almost to the edge of this little plain. ^ 

I had made up my mind from an early period that, in the 
event of our attempting to escape upon the ice, the “ wind-loved 
spot,” as the Esquimaux poetically named it, would be well 
adapted to the purposes of an entrep6t, and had endeavoured within 
the last few weeks to fit it up also as a resting-pLacc for our sick iiut fitted 
during the turmoil of remo^ng from the brig. I had its broken 
outlet closed by a practicable door, and the roof perforated to 
receive a stove-pipe. Still more recently the stone platform or 
dais had been thoroughly cleansed, and covered with shavings 
which Ohlsen had saved while working at his boats. Over these 
again were laid my best cushions ; and two blankets, all that we 
could spare, were employed to tapestry the walls. A small pane 
of glass, formerly the fiicing of a daguerreotype, inserted dn the 
door, and a stove, made by combining the copper dog-vane of the 
galley with some dazzling tin pipes, completed the furniture. It 
was a gloomy hospital after all for .the poor fellows, who, more 
than sharing all the anxiety of their comrades, could have no re- 
lief in the excitement of active toil 

I made many journeys between the brig and Anoatok while the 
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CHAPTER arrangements for our setting out were in progress, and after the 
sledges were under way. All of our invalids were housed there in 
safety, one or two of them occupying the dog-sledge for the trip. 
Storing Most of our provision for the march and voyage of escape had 
provisions. Stacked in the neighbourhood of the huts : eight hun- 

dred pounds out of fifteen hundred were already there. The 
remaining seven hundred I undertook to carry myself, as I had 
done most of the rest. It would have been folly to encumber m}’’ 
main body with anything more than their boats and sledges j they 
were barely able at first to carry even tliesc. Our effort to escaj^e 
would indeed have resulted in miserable failure, had we been 
without our little Esquimaux dog-team to move the sick, and for- 
ward the intended lading of the boats, and keep up supplies along 
the line of march. I find by my notes that these six dogs, well 
worn by previous travel, carried me with a fully-burdened sledge 
Wonderful between seven and eight hundred miles during the first fortnight 
ofiSi'e after leaving the brig— a mean travel of fifty-seven miles a day. 
dogs. Up to the evening of the 23d, the progress had been a little 
more than a mile a day for one sledge : on the 24th, both sledges 
First had reached First Bavine, a distance of seven miles, and the dog- 
sledge had brought on to this station the buffalo bags and other 
sleeping appliances which we had prepared during the winter. The 
condition of the party was such that it was essential they should 
sleep in comfort ; and it was a rule therefore during the whole 
journey, never departed fix)m unless in extreme emergency, never 
to begin a new day’s labour till the party was refreshed from the 
exertions of the day before. Our halts were regulated by the 
condition of the men rather than by arbitrary hours, and sleep was 
meted out in proportion to the trials of the march. The thermo- 
meter still ranged below zero ; but our housed boats, well crowded, 
and fully stocked with sleeping gear, were hardly uncomfortable to 
weary men ; besides which, we . slept by day when the sun was 
wannest, and travelled when we could avoid his greatest glare. 

Mr. Morton, Ohlsen, and Petersen, during this time performed 
a double duty. They took their turn at the sledges with the rest, 
Equip. but they were also engaged .in preparing the £ed Eric as a com- 
Sried mounted on oUr good old sledge, the Faith 

Eric. - 7 -a sledge that, like her namesake our most reliable whaleboat, 
had been our very present help in many times of trouble. I be- 
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lieve every man felt, wlien he saw her brought out, that stout cnAPTKa 
work was to be done, and under auspices of good. 

In the meantime I had carried Mr. Goodfellow to the sick sta- state of 
tion with my dog-sledge, and had managed to convey the rest one 
by one to the same spot. Mr. Wilson, whose stump was still un- 
healed, and who suffered besides from scurvy ; George Whipple, 
whose tendons were so contracted that he could not extend his 
legs, and poor Stephenson, just able to keep the lamps burning 
and warm up food for the rest, were the other invalids, all inca- 
l>able of moving without assistance. It is just that I should speak 
of the manly fortitude with which they bore up during this pain- 
ful imprisonment. Dr. Hayes, though still disabled from his 
frozen foot, adhered manfully to the sledges. 

I have already expressed my belief that this little refuge hut of Usefulness 
Aiioatok was *the means of saving the lives of these four men. refuge hut 
When they were first transported to it, they were all of them so 
drawn up with scurvy as to be unable to move. There was but 
one among them able to melt water for the rest. I attended them, 
myself during the first week, at every interval that I could snatch 
from the duty of transporting our provisions. The temperature in 
wliich they lived was at first below zero ; but, as the sun rose and 
the warmth increased, they gi’adually gained strength, and were 
able at last to crawl out and breathe in the gladdening air. 

Had I attempted to bring them down on our boat-sledges, our 
progress would have been seriously impeded, and their lives 
jeoparded. I cannot iiliagine a worse position for a sick and 
helpless man than some of those which I have described in our 
transit from the brig. 

On the other hand, to have left them for the time behind us 
■would have made it quite possible that they might not at last be 
reclaimed. Every day was making the ice travel more difficult 
and full of hazard tUl we reached the open water ; and they could 
not fail to know this as soon as they were able to look out on the 
floes. My occasional visits as I passed Anoatok on my way to 
Etah, or as I brought supplies for them on the return, gave them 
assurances of continued interest in their fortunes, and advices of 
our progress and of their own hopes and ours. 

Besides all this, there is something in the insidious^ disease 
which was their most dangerous enemy that is best combated by 
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378 EFFECT OF MOEAL EXCITEMENT ON DISEASE. 

moral excitement. A change of scene, renewed or increased 
responsibilities, topics of active thought, incitements to physical 
effort, are among the very best prescriptions for men suffering 
with the scurvy. I have had reason to feel, while tracing these 
pages, how reluctantly the ^stem renews its energies under the 
pressure of a daily unvarying task. 

The patients at our sick stotion no doubt suffered much, and 
for a while I never parted from them without anxiety. But their 
health improved under the stimulus of a new mode of life ; and 
by the time that we called on them to rejoin us their wliole tone 
had undergone a hapjiy change. I congratulate myself, as I write, 
that all who reached the open water with me arc able now to 
bear a part in society and toil 
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CHAPTER LI. 

TO THE BRIG AGAIN— WELCOME AT THE HUT— LOO OP THE SLEDGES— 
EDUCATED FAITH — GOOD-BYE TO THE BRIG — METEK’s PRATER. 

As I review my notes of the first few days of our ice-joumey, I chapter 
find them full of incidents, interesting and even momentous 
when they occurred, but which cannot claim a place in this nar- 
rative. The sledges were advancing slowly, the men often dis- 
couraged, and now and then one giving way under the unac- 
•customed labour ; the sick at Anoatok always dreary in their 
solitude, and suffering, perhaps, under an exacerbation of dis- 
ease, or, like the rest of us, from a penury of appropriate food. 

Things looked gloomy enough at times. 

The lied Boat was completed for service in a few days, and The Btd 
joined the sledge-party on the floes, — an additional burden, but 
a necessary one, for our weary rue-raddies; and I set out for 
the sick-station with Mr. Goodfellow, our last remaining invalid. 

As my team reached the entrance of Force Bay, I saw that incident 
poor Nessark, the Esquimaux, who had carried Mr. Wilson and ^e 
some stores to Anoatok, finding his sledge-load too heavy, had of Force 
thrown out a portion of it . upon the ice. He had naturally 
enough selected the bread for" his jettison, an article of diet un- 
known among the Esquimaux, but precisely that of which our 
sick were most in need. I lost some time in collecting such 
parts of his rejected cargo as I could find, and, when I reached 
the huts after a twelve hours’ drive, the condition of our sick 
men made it imperative that I should return at once to the 
brig. The dogs gave out while crossing the reach of Force Bay, 
and I was forced to camp out with them on the ice-belt, but camping 
early in the morning I came upon the fires of the sledge-party. 

The men were at prayers when I first saw them; but, as 
they passed to the drag-ropes, I was pained to see how wearily 
they moved. Poor Brooks’ legs were so swollen that he could 
not brace them in his blanket coverings, and Dr. Hayes could 
hardly keep his place. The men generally showed symptoms 
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CHAPTER of increasing scurvy. It was plain that they could not hold 
their own without an increased allowance, if not of meat, at 
least of fresh bread and hot tea. 

Appear- Taking with me Morton, my faithful adjutant always, I hur- 
selawBay. ^ 

entered the familiar curve of Eenssdaer Bay. The black spars 
of our deserted vessel cut sharply against the shores ; there was 
the deeply-marked snow-track that led to Observatory Island 
and the graves of poor Baker and Schubert, wit^ their cairn 
and its white-cross beacon : everything looked as when we de- 
filed in funeral procession round the cliffs a year before. But, 
as we came close upon the brig, a^d drove our dogs up the 
gang-way, along which Bonsall and myself liad staggered so 
often with our daily loads of ice, we heard the rustling of wings,* 
Ravens on ^^d a large raven sailed away in the air past Sylvia Headland, 
^iw-dthe Magog, one of a pair that had cautiously haunted 

near our brig during the last two years. He had already appro- 
priated our homestead. 

We lighted fires in the galley, melted pork, baked a large batch 
of bread, gathered together a quantity of beans and dried apples, 
somewhat damaged, but still eatable, and by the time our dogs 
had fed and rested, we were ready for the return. Distribut- 
ing our supplies as we passed the squads on the floe, I hastened 
Return to to Anoatok. I had taken Godfrey with us from his party, 
and, as it was painfully evident that the men could not con- 
tinue to work without more generous food, I sent him on to 
Etah with the dogs, in the hope of procuring a stock of walrus- 
meat. 

Welcome The Httle company at the hut welcomed my return. They 
had exhausted their provisions ; their lamp had gone out ; the 
snow-drift had forced its way in at the door, so that they could 
not close it ; it was blowing a north-easter ; and the thermo- 
meter, which hung against the blanketed walls, stood only six- 
teen degrees above zero. The poor fellows had all the will to 
protect themselves, but they were lame, and weak, and hungry, 
and disheartened. We built a fire for them of tarred rope, dried 
their bedding, cooked them a porridge of meat-biscuit and pea- 
soup, fastened up their desolate door-way, hung a dripping slab 
of pOTk-fat over their lamp-wick, and, first joining in a prayer 
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of thankfulness, and then a round of merry gossip, all hands chapter 
forgot sickness, and privation, and distance in the contentment 
of our sleeping-hags. I cannot tell how long we slept, for all 
our watches ran down before we awoke. 

The gale had risen, and it was snowing hard when I replen- ^ ^ 
ished the fires of our hearthstone. But we went on burning 
rope and fat, in a regular tea-drinking frolic, till not an icicle 
or even a frost-mark was to be seen on the roof. After a time 
(Godfrey rejoined us ; Metek came with him ; and between their 
two sledges they brought an ample supply of meat With part 
of this I hastened to the sledge-party. They were now off Ten- Jonmey to 
mile Eavine, struggling through the accumulated snows, and 
much exhausted, though not out of heart. In spite of their party- 
swollen feet, they had worked fourteen hours a day, passing in 
that time over some twelve miles of surface, and advancing a mile 
and a half on their way. 

A few extracts from their log-book, as kept by Dr. Hayes, Extracts 
may show something of our mode of travel, though it conveys 
but an imperfect idea of its trials. i>r. Hayea. 

LOO OP SLEDGE-PARTY. 

May 23, Wednesday. — ^Mr. Bonsall, cook, called at 8 P.M. 

George Eiley suffering from snow-blindness, but able to take a 
l)lace at the drag-ropes. Bead prayers, and got under way 
at 10 J P.M. 

“ Took Faith to bluff at bead of ravine. Left Dr. Hayes 
there and returned for Hope, Carried her on to FaiiFs 
camp and halted. All hands very much tired. Sledges haul 
heavy. Snow in drifts on the ice-foot, requiring a standing haul. 

“Captain Kane passed us from Esquimaux hut on his way 
to brig, at 11 A.M., while we were sleeping. Captain Kane over- 
took and passed us again, with his dog-sledge and provision- 
cargo, on way to sick station, at two o’clock, Tuesday, while cook- 
ing, taking with him William Godfrey. 

“J/ay 24, Thursday. — Cook, George KUey, called at 4 p.m; 

Bead prayers, and got under way at eight o’clock. Took Faith be- 
yond the headland of yesterday. Melted snow for drink. Left 
Dr. Hayes here and returned for H<ype. Carried her back to Faith 
camp by 6 a.m. of Friday, and halted. Hayes about the s^e ; 
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CHAPTER Riley’s eyes better. Mr. Bonsall and M^Gary begin to give in. 

JlL Slush for burning all gone. Party with Red Boat not yet 
come up. 

May 25, Friday , — ^Mr Sontag, cook, called at 6 p.m, Mr. 
Ohlsen, with the Red Boat and cargo, came up at one o’clock, 
bringing orders from Captain Kane. Being knocked up, he and 
his party turned in. After prayers, stowed the spare cargo of the 
The Rtd whaleboats into the Red Eric, and all hands, except Mr. Sontag 
hauled to Hayes, hauled her down to the ice-foot of the Bedevilled 

the Ice- Reach Turn-off station, below Basalt Camp. 



** Returned, and reached the whaleboats at five o’clock, Saturday 
morning. All hands tired, turned in. Riley’s eyes well. 

“ May 26, Saturday . — Strong wind, with snow, during night 


AvriTiiior Captain Kane came from south at half-past three o’clock witli 
Kene with dog-dcam, bringing a supply of walrus-beef, with Metek and 


supplies, sledge.’* 


Once more leaving the party on the floe, Morton and myself, 
with Metek and his sledge in company, revisited the brig, and set 
ourselves to work baking bread. We Wl both of us ample ex- 
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pericnce in this branch of the culinary art, and I could 'gain some chapter 
credit, perhaps, with a portion of my readers, by teaching them 
liow bread may be raised in three hours without salt, saleratus, or Baking 
shortening. But it is not the office of this book to deal in occult 
mysteries. The thing can be done, and we did it : sat verhum. 

The brig was dreary enough, and Metek was glad to bid it good- 
bye, with one hundred and fifty pounds on his dog- sledge, con- 
signed to Mr. Brooks. But he carried besides a letter, safely Metok’s 
trusted to his inspection, which directed that he should be sent 
back forthwith for another load. It was something like a breach 
of faitli, perhaps, but his services were indispensable, and his 
(logs still more so. He returned, of course, for there was no 
escajiing us ; his village lay in the opposite direction, and he 
could not deviate from the track after once setting out. In the 
meantime we had cooked about a hundred pounds of flout pud- 
ding, and tried out a couple of bagfuls of pork-fat ; — a good day’s 
work, — and we were quite ready, before the subdued brightness 
of midnight came, to turn in to our beds. Our beds ! — there singular 
was not an article of covering left on boarci Wo ripped open the 
old mattresses, and, all three crawling down among the curled 
hair, Morton, Metek, and the Halegak, slept as sound as vagrants 
on a haystack. 

On Monday, the 28th, we all set out for the boats and .Anoatok. Return to 
Both Metek and myself had our sledges heavily laden. We carried 
the last of our provision-bags, completing now our full comple- 
ment of fifteen hundred pounds, the limit of capacity of our 
otherwise crowded boats. 

It caused me a bitter pang to abandon our collection of objects Trearares 
of Natural History, the cherished fruit of so much exposure and 
toil ; and it was hardly easier to leave some other things behind, 

— several of my well-tested instruments, for instance, and those 
silent friends, my books. They had all been packed up, hoping 
for a cliancc of saving them ; and, to the credit of my comrades, 
let me say gratefully that they offered to exclude both clothes and 
food in favour of a full freight of these treasures. 

But the tiling was not to be thought o£ I gave a last look at a last 
tlie desolate galley-stove, the representative of our long winter’s 
fireside, at the still bright coppers now full of frozen water, the 
theodolite, the chart-box, and poor Wilson’s guitar, — one more 
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cHAPiKR at the remnant of the old moss walls, the useless daguerreotypes, 
and the skeletons of dog, and deer, and bear, and musk-ox, — 
stopjjcred in the rigging ; — and, that done, wliipped up my dogs 
so much after the manner of a sentimentalizing Christian, that 
our pagan Metek raised a prayer in their behalf. 
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CHAPTER LIT. 

NEW STATIONS — THE ICE-MARSHES — POINT SECURITY — OOPEGSOAK — 

OATOIIINQ AUKS— ANINGNAU — ^NESSARK. 

I POUND that JSfr. Brooks had succeeded in getting his boat and cuapteji 
sledges as far as the floe off Bedevilled Reach. I stopped only — I 
long enough to point out to him an outside track, where I had 
found the ice quite smooth and free from snow, and pressed Brooks, 
my dogs for the hut. I noticed, to iiiy great joy, too, that the 
health of his party seemed to be iiiqjroving under our raw-meat 
specific, and could not find fault with the extravagant use they 
were making of it. 

The invalids at the si(jk station wei*e not as well as I could 
liave wished ; but I had only time to renew their stock of pro- 
vision and give them a few cheering words. Our walrus-meat 
was nearly exhausted. 

I had fixed upon two new stations further to the south, as two new 
the dc2)6ts to which our stores were now to bo transported. 

One was upon the old and heavy floes off Navialik, “ the big 
gull’s idace,” — a headland opposite Cai)e Hatherton, — the other 
on the level ice-i3lain near Littleton Island. Having now gathered 
our stores at Anoatok, I began with thankful heart to move 
them onward. I sent on Metek to the further station with tw^o 
bags of bread-dust, each weighing ninety pounds, and, having 
myself secured some three hundred ijounds at Na\ialik, drove 
on for Etah Bay. 

My long succession of journeys on this route had made mo Trying a 
thoroughly 'weary of the endless waste of ice to seaward, and 
I foolishly sought upon this trip to vary the travel by follow- Bay. 
ing the ice-belt. But, upon reaching Refuge Harbour, I found 
the snow so heavy and the fragments from the clifls so nume- 
rous and threatening, that I was obliged to give it up. A 
L'lrge chasm stopped my advance and drove me out again upon 
the floes. 

Getting beyond a table-land known as Kasarsoak, or the big 

2 B 
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CHAPTER promontory,” I emerged from the broken ice upon a wide plain. 

Here I first saw with alarm that the ice had changed its charac- 
Change on ter : tlic SHOW which covered it had become lead-coloured and 
sodden by the water from beneath, and ice-fields after ice-fields 
stretching before me were all covered with stained patches. As I 
rode along these lonely marshes, for such they were, the increased 
labour of the dogs admonished «me that the floe was no longer to 
be trusted. It chilled my heart to remember the position of our 
boats and stores. Nearly nine hundred pounds of food, exclusive 
of the load now upon my sledge, were still awaiting transportiition 
at Anoatok. 

Aianning Two hundred more, including our shot and bullet-bags, were 
prospect. Cape Hatherton station ; and Metek’s load was probably 

by this time lying on the ice opposite M‘Gary Island. Like 
Robinson Crusoe with his powder, the reflection came over 
me : — “ Good God ! what will become of us if all this is de- 
stroyed ? ” 

Only by men experienced in the rapid changes of Arctic ice can 
the full force of this reflection bo appreciated. A single gale 
might convert the precarious platform, over which we were 
travelling, into a tumultuous ice-pack. Had the boats their stores 
on board even, and could they break through without foundering, 
there was not the remotest prospect of their being liberated in 
open water j and I knew vrell what obstacles a wet, sludgy 
surface would present to our over-tasked and almost worn-out 
party. 

A solitary I determined, therefore, as soon as I could secure the meat, 
Journey, which was my immediate errand, to make a requisition upon the 
Esquimaux for two of the four dogs which were still at Etah, and 
by their aid to place the provisions in safety. The north cape of 
Littleton Island, afterward called Point Security, was selected for 
the purpose, and I left orders with the invalids at the sick station 
to be in readiness for instant removal. I pursued my journey 
alone. 

Arrival at It was quite late in the evening when I drew near Etah. I 
Sdni^t* "^*^3 verging on to our midnight, the sun being low 

in the heavens, and the air breathing that solemn stillness which 
belongs to the sleeping-time of birds and plants. I had not quite 
reached the little settlement when loud sounds of. laughter came to 
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my ear ; and, turning the cape, I burst suddenly upon an encamp- chapter 
nient of the inhabitants. 

Some thirty men, women, and children, were gathered together An Esquu 
upon a little face of offal-stained rock. Except a bank of moss, ^mpnionu 
which broke the wind-draught from the fiord, they were entirely 
without protection from the weather, though the temperature was 
5° below zero. The huts were completely deserted, the snow 
tossut had fallen in, and the window was as free and open as 
summer to the purifying air. Every living thing about the settle- 
ment was out upon the bare rocks. 

Kudest of gypsies, how they squalled, and laughed, ani snored, An Esquu 
and rolled about ! Some were sucking bird-skins, others were 
boiling incredible numbers of auks in huge soapstone pots, and two 
youngsters, crying at the top of their voices, “ Oopegsoak ! Oopeg- 
soak ! ” were fighting for an owl. It was the only specimen 
{Strix nyctea) that I had seen except on the wing ; but, before I 
could secure it, they had tom it limb from limb, and were eating 
its warm flesh and blood, their faces buried among its dishevelled 
feathers. 

The fires were of peat-moss greased with the fat of the bird- 
skins. They were used only for cooking, however, the people 
depending for comfort on the warmth of close contact. Old Kre- 
.sut, the blind patriarch of the settlement, -was the favoured centre, 
and around him, as a focus, was a coil of men, women, and chil- 
dren, as perplexing to unravel as a skein of ^ eels. The children 
alone were toddling about and bringing in stores of moss, their 
faces smeared with blood, and titbits of raw liver between their 
teeth. 

The scene was redolent of plenty and indolence, — ^the dolce far Tiie doUt 
niente of the short-lived Esquimaux summer. Provision for the 
dark winter was furthest from their thoughts ; for, although the maux lira, 
rocks were patched with sun-dried birds, a single hunting-party 
from Peteravik could have eaten up their entire Supplies in a 
night. 

There was enough to make them improvident. The little 
auks were breeding in the low cones of rubbish under the cliffs 
in such numbers that it cost them no more to get food than 
it docs a cook to gather vegetables. A boy, ordered to climb 
the rocks with one of their purse-nets of seal-skin at the end 
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of a narwhal’s tusk, would return in a few minutes with as many 
os he could cany. 
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The dogs seemed as happy as their masters : they were tethered 
by seal-skin thongs to prevent robbery, but evidently fed to the 
full extent of their capacity. 

Aningnah, wife of Marsumah, was one of the presiding deities 
of the soup-pot, or rather first witch of the caldrom She was a 
tall, well-made woman, and, next to Mrs. Metek, had a larger in- 
fluence than any female in the settlement. 

During one of my visits to the settlement, 1 had relieved her 
from much suffering by opening a furuncle, and the kind creature 
never lost an opportunity of showing how she remembered it. 
Poor old Kresut was summarily banished from his central seat of 
honour, and the nalegak installed in his place. She stripped her- 
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self of her bird-skin kapetah to make me a coverlet, and gave me chaptkk 
her two-year-old baby for a pillow. There was a little commotion 
in the tangled mass of humanity as I crawled over them to accept a living 
these proffered hospitalities ; but it was all of a welcoming sort. 

I had learned by this time to take kindly and condescendingly the 
privileges of my rank ; and, with my inner man well refreshed 
with auk-livers, I was soon asleep. 

In the morning I left my own tired dogs in charge of Marsu- 
mah, quite confident that his wife^ would feed them faithfully, and 
took from them their only team in unequal exchange. Such had 
become our relations with these poor friends of ours, that such an Kindness 
act of authbrity would have gone unquestioned if it had cost them a 
much graver sacrifice. They saw the condition of my own travel- 
broken animals, and were well aware of the sufferings of our party, 
so long their neighbours and ^es. Old ISTessark filled my sledge 
with walrus-meat ; and two of the young men joined me on foot, 
to assist me through the broken ice between Littleton Island and 
the mainland. 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

THE GAME OP BALL— MT BBOTHEB’s LAKE— THE POLAB SEASONS— PATE OP 

THE ESQUIMAUX — THE ESQUIMAUX LIMITS— ESQUIMAUX ENDUBANOE — 

AWAHT0K*S hunt — HIS ESCAPE — THE GUABBIAN VaLBUS. 

Befobe I left Etah on my return, I took an early stroll -witli Sip-su, 
“ the handsome boy,” to the lake back of my old travelling-route, 
and directly under the face of the glacier. 

He led me first to the play-ground, where all his young friends 
of the settlement were busy in one of their sports. Each of them 
had a walrus-rib for a golph or shinny^stich^ and they were con- 
tending to drive a hurley^ made out of the round knob of a flipper- 
joint, up a bank of frozen snow. Roars of laughter greeted the 
impatient striker as he missed his blow at the shining ball, and 
eager cries told how close the match was drawing to an end. They 
were counting on the fingers of both hands. Eight, eight, eight, — 
the game is ten. 

Strange, — the thought intruded itself, but there was no wisdom 
in it, — strange that these famine-pinched wanderers of the ice 
should rejoice in sports and playthings like the children of our 
own smiling sky, and that parents should fashion for them toy 
sledges, and harpoons, and nets, miniature emblems of a life of 
suflering and peril ! how strange this joyous merriment under the 
monitory shadow of these jagged ice-diffs ! My spirit was op- 
pressed as 1 imagined the possibility of our tanying longer in 
these frozen regions ; but it was ordinary life with these other 
children of the same Creator, and they were playing as unconcerned 
as the birds that circled above our heads. “ Fear not, therefore : 
ye are of more value than many sparrows.” 

I do not wonder that the scene at the lake impressed my brother 
when he visited it on his errand of rescue. Lieutenant Hartstene 
and he were the only white men, except myself, that have ever 
seen it. 

A body of ice, resplendent in the sunshine, was enclosed between 
the lofty walls of black basalt; and fi:om its base a great archway 
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or tunnel poured out a dashing stream into the lake, disturbing its ohaptsr 

quiet surface with a horse-shoe of foam. Birds flew about in 

myriads, and the green sloping banks were chequered with the 
purple lychnis and Arctic duckweeds. 

I have named this lake after my brother, for it was near itg My 
shores that, led by Myouk, he stumbled on the summer tents of “ 
the natives and obtained the evidence of our departure south. I 
built a large cairn here, and placed within it a copper penny, on 
which was scratched the letter K; but, like many otlicr such 
deposits, it never met the eyes for which it was intended. 

The lake abounds in fish, apparently the salmon trout ; but the 
natives ha^e not the art of fishing, ^e stream, which tunnels its An ever- 
way out near the glacier foot, is about ten feet in diameter ; and I 
was assured that it never completely suspends its flow. Although the 
the tunnel closes with ice, and the surface of the lake freezes for 
many feet below, the water may still be seen and heard beneatli, 
even in midwinter, wearing its way at the base of tlie glacier. 

This fact is of importance, as it bears upon the temperature of Tempe- 
deep ice-beds. It shows tliat with an atmosphere whose mean is ^ 
below zero throughout the year, and a mean summer heat but 4° ^cds. 
above the freezing-point, these great Polar glaciers retain a high 
interior temperature not far from 32°, which enables them to 
resume their great functions of movement and discharge readily, 
when the cold of winter is at an end, and not improbably to temper 
to some extent the natural rigour of the climate. Even in the 
heart of the ice nature has her compensations. 

The phases of the Polar year so blend and separate that it is dif- Phases of 
ficult to distribute them into seasons. In the Arctic latitudes a 
thousand miles to the south, travellers speak of winter and summer 
as if the climate underwent no intermediate changes. But nature 
impresses no such contrasts upon any portion of her realm ; and, 
whatever may be the registrations of the meteorologist, the rude 
Esquimaux of these icy solitudes derives from his own experience 
and necessities a more accurate and practical system of notation. 

He measures his life by winters, as the American Indian does 
by the summers, and for a like reason. Winter is for him the 
great dominant period of the year; he calls it “ okipok,” the sea- 
son of fast ice. 

But when the day has come again, and the first thawing begins 
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CHAPTER to show itsclf in the sunshine, as winter declines before the pro- 
mise of spring, he tells you that it is “ upemasak,” the time of 
“ uper- water-drops. It is then the snow-bird comes back and the white 
the time of ptarmigan takes a few brown feathers. His well-known heath, 
drop!' ♦ irsutcct {Andromeda tetragona), is» green again below its 

dried stems under the snow. 

“ Uper- About the end of May, or a little later, comes “ upernak,” the 
season of thaws. It is his true summer. Animal and vegetable 
thuws. life arc now back again ; the floes break upon the sea and drift in 
iee-rafts about the cotists j snow is disappearing from the hill- 
tops; and the water-torrents pour down from the long-sealed 
raviues and valleys, • 

About the middle of August the upcrnak has passed into the 
“Aosak," season of no ice, “aosak,” the short interval between complete 
the inter- thaw and reconsolidation. It is never really iceless : but the floes 

val he- 

tween have now drifted to the south, and the sea along the coast is more 
other period. It ends with the latter weeks of 
September, and sees the departure of all migratory life. 

" okia- The fifth season is a late fall, the “ okiakut,’^ when the water- 
return of begin to freeze in the fiords, and thawing ceases except 

winter. at iioonday. This terminates when the young ice has formed in 
ii permanent layer on the bays, and winter returns with its long 
reign of cold and darkness. 

It is with a feeling of melancholy that I recall these familiar 
names. They illustrate the trials and modes of life of a simple- 
minded people, for whom it seems to be decreed that the yeir 
must very soon cease to renew its changes. It pains me when I 
rrobabio think of their approaching destiny, — in the region of night and 

destiny of -vrinter, where the earth yields no fruit and the waters are locked, 
the Esqul- . , , « T .M 1 1 . , « ’ 

maux — Without the resorts of skill or even the rude matenals of art, 

and walled in from the world by barriers of ice without an outlet. 

If you point to the east, inland, where the herds of reindeer 
run over the barren hills unmolested, — for they have no means of 
capturing them, — they will cry “ Sermik,” “glacier;” and ques- 
tion them as you may about the range of their nation to the north 
and south, the answer is still the same, with a shake of the head, 
“Sermik, sermik-soak,” “the great ice-wall;” there is no more 
beyond. 

They have no “kresuk,” no wood. The drift-timber which 
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blesses tlieir more soutliem brethren never reaches them. The chapter 
bow and arrow are therefore unknown ; and the kayak, the national 
implement of the Greenlander, which, like the palm-tree to the 
natives of the tropics, ministers to almost every want, exists 
among them only as a legendary word. ^ 

The narrow belt subjected to their nomadic range cannot be less 
than six hundred miles long; and throughout this extent of coun- 
try every man knows every man. There is not a marriage, or a 
birth, or a death that is not talked over and mentally registered 
by all. I have a census, exactly confirmed by three separate infer- Census of 
mants, which enables me to count by name about one hundred ^ 
and forty soiils, scattered along from Kosoak, the Great River at 
the base of a glacier near Cape Melville, to the wind-loved hut of 
Anoatok. 

Destitute as they are, they exist both in love and community Love and 
of resources as a single family. The sites of their huts — for they 
arc so few in number as not to bear the name of villages — arc 
arranged Avith reference to the length of the dog-march and the 
seat of the hunt j and thus, when winter has built her highway 
and cemented into one the sea, the islands, and the main, they 
interchange with each other the sympathies and social communion 
of man, and diffuse through the darkness a knowledge of the 
resources and condition of all. 

The main line of travel is then as beaten as a road at home. Theirmain 
The dogs speed from hut to hut, almost unguided by their drivers. Jl-ayeif 
They regulate their time by the stars. Every rock has its name, 
every hill its significance ; and a cache of meat deposited any- 
where in this harsh wilderness can be recovered by the youngest 
hunter in the nation. 

From Cape York to a settlement at Saunders Island, called Arrango- 
Appah, from the “ Appah” or Lumme which colonize here in 
almost incredible numbers, the drive has been made in a single places, 
day; and thence to Ketelik, on the main of Murchison Sound, in 
another. In a third, the long reach has been traversed by Cape 
Saumarez to the settlement of Karsioot, on a low tongue near 
Cape Robertson ; and the fourth day has closed at Etah, or even 
Aunatok, the open place, — the resting-place now of our poor 
deserted Oomiak-soak. This four days’ travel cannot be less than 
six hundred miles; and Amaladok, Metek’s half-brother, assured 
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'CHAPTER me that he had made it in three, — probably changing his 
teams. 

Their powers of resistance to exposure and fatigue arc not 
greater perhaps than those of ^ well-trained voyager from other 
regions. But the necessities of their precarious life familiarize 
them with dangers from which the bravest among us might shrink 
without dishonour. To exemplify this, I select a single one from 
a number of adventures that were familiar in their recent history. 
Adventure During the famine at Etah last winter, when we ourselves were 
so much distressed for fresh food, two of my friends, Awahtok and 
Myouk. Myouk, determined to seek the walrus on the open ice. It was a 
performance of the greatest danger; bat it was better in their 
eyes than the sacrifice of their dogs, and they both possessed to 
the fullest extent that apathetic fatalism which belongs to all 
lowly-cultivated races. They succeeded in killing a large male, 
and were in the act of returning joyfully to their village, when a 
north wind broke up the ice, and they found themselves afloat. 
The impulse of a European would have^been to seek the land; but 
they knew that the drift was always most dangerous on the coast, 
and urged their dogs toward the nearest iceberg. They reached it 
after a struggle, and, by great efforts, made good their landing 
with their dogs and the half-butchered carcass of the walrus. 
Myouk’s Poor Myouk, as he told the story to Petersen, made a frightful 
picture of their sufferings, the more so from the quiet, stoical 
BufferingA manner with which he detailed th^ facts. It was at the close, he 
said, of the last moonlight of December, and in the midst of the 
heavy storm which held Petersen and myself prisoners at Anoatok. 
A complete darkness settled around them. They tied the dogs 
down to knobs of ice to prevent their losing their foothold, and 
prostrated themselves to escape being blown off by the violence of 
the wind. At first the sea broke over them, but they gained a 
higher level, and built a' sort of screen of ice. 

Afloat on On the fifth night afterward, judging as well as they could, 
an Iceberg, one of his feet, and Awahtok lost his great toe by 

frost-bite. But they kept heart of grace, and ate their walrus-meat 
as they floated slowly to the south. The berg came twice into col- 
lision with floes, and they thought at one time that they had 
passed the Utlak-soak, the Great Caldron, and had entered the 
North Water of Baffin’s Bay. It was toward the close of the 
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second moonlight, after a month’s imprisonment, living as only chapter 
these iron men could live, that they found the berg had grounded. 

They liberated their dogs as soon as the young ice would bear their Their de- 
weight, and, attaching long lines to them, which they cut from the 
hide of the dead walrus, they succeeded in hauling themselves 
through the water-space which always surrounds an iceberg, and 
reaching safe ice. They returned to their village like men 
raised from the dead, to meet a welcome, but to meet famine along 
with it. 

I believe the explanation was never given to me in detail, or, if 
it was, I have forgotten it ; but the whole misadventure was re- 
ferred to an infringement of some canonical ritual in their conduct 
of the hunt. The walrus, and perhaps the seal also, is under the Thegiiaid- 
protective guardianship of a special representative or prototype, 
who takes care that he shall have fair play. They all believe that 
in the recesses of Force Bay, near a conical peak which has often 
served me as a landmark on my sledge-journeys, a great walrus 
lives in the hills, and crawls out, when there is no moon, to the 
edge of a ravine, where he bellows with a voice far more powerful 
than his fellows out to sea. Ootuniah had often heard this wal- 
rus, and once, when I was crossing Bedevilled Beach, he stopped 
me to listen to his dismal tones. 1 certainly heard them, and 
Ootuniah said that a good hunt would come of it. I tried to talk 
to him about echoes; but as neither of us could understand the 
other, I listened quietly at last to the Big 'Walrus, and went my 
way. 
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THE BAKERY— THE GUITAR GHOST — THE BOAT CAMP— NESSARK’s WIPE- 
OUT IN A GALE— CAPE MISERY — THE BURROW— THE RETREAT. 

CHAPTER The sledge-party under Mr. Brooks liad advanced to witnin 
three miles of the hut when I reached them on my return. 
Necessity They had found the ice more practicable, and their health was 
ing to the improving. But their desire for food had increased proportion- 
ably .; and, as it was a well-understood rule of our commissariat 
not to touch the reserved provision of the boats, it became neces- 
sary to draw additional supplies from the brig. The seven hun- 
dred pounds of bread-dust, our entire stock, could not be reduced 
with safety. 

But the dogs were wanted to advance the contents of our Ano- 
atok storehouse to the stations further south, and I resolved to 
take Tom Hickey with me and walk back for another baking ex- 
Difflcuities ploit. It was more of an effort thanT counted on : we were six- 
joiiiTiey hours on the ice, and we had forgotten our gutta-percha 

eyautick, or slit goggles. The glare of the sun as we entered the 
curve of our ice-cumbered harbour almost blinded us. 

Tom had been a baker at home; but > he assures me, with all the 
authority of an ancient member of the guild, that our achievement 
the day we came on board might be worthy of praise in the “ old 
Baking In country;” Tom knows no praise more expanded. We kneaded 
the brig. dough in a large pickled-cabbage cask, fired sundry volumes of 

the Penny Cyclopaedia of Useful Knowledge, and converted, be- 
tween duff and loaf, almost a whole barrel of flour into a strong 
likeness to the staff of life. It was the last of our stock; and all 
the better too,” said my improvident comrade, who retained some 
of the genius of blundering as well as the gallantly of his country- 
men, — "all the better, sir, since we’U have no more bread to 
bake.” 

storm- Godfrey came on with the dogs three days after, to cany back 
t^^gaie.^ the fruits of our labour ; but an abrupt change of the weather gave 
us a howling gale outside, and we were all of us storm-stayed. It 
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was Sunday, and probably the last time that two or three would ouaptbr 
be gathered together in our dreary cabin. So I tookR Bible from 
one of the bunks, and we went through the old-times service. It 
was my closing act of official duty among my shipmates on board s^vice in 
the poor little craft. I visited her afterward, but none of them 
were with me. 

Tom an^ myself set out soon after, though the wind drove Godfrey 
heavily from the south, leaving our companion to recover from his out ome* 
fatigue. We brought on our sledge-load safely, and had forgotten 
our baking achievement, with things of minor note, in that dream- 
less sleej) wliich rewards physical exhaustion, when Godfrey came 
in upon us. He had had a hard chase behind the sledge, and was 
unwilling to confess at first what had brouglit him after us so 
soon. He had tried to forget himself among the debris of a mat- 
tress on the cabin floor, when he heard a sound from Mr. Wilson’s 
guitar, sad and flowing in all its unearthly harmonies. He was sure 
lie was awake, for he ran for it on the instant, and the proof was, 
lie had left his coat behind him. The harp of ^Eolus had not been 
dreamed of in Bill’s philosophy. 

I was glad, when I reached the sick station, to find things so improve- 
mucli bettor. Everybody was stronger, and, as a consequence, 
more cheerful. They had learned housekeeping, with its courtesies station, 
as well as comforts. Their kotluk would have done credit to 
Aningnah herself : they had a dish of tea for us, and a lump of 
walrus ; and they bestirred themselves real housewife-fashion to 
give us the warm place and make us comfortable. I was right 
sorry to leave them, for the snow outside was drifting with the 
gale; but after a little while the dogs struck the track of the 
sledges, and following it with unerring instinct, did not slacken 
tlieir pace till they had brought us to our companions on the floe. 

They had wisely halted on account of the storm; and, with their Halt of ih* 
three little boats drawn up side by side for mutual protection, had 
been lying to for the past two days, tightly housed, and moored 
first by whale-lines to the ice. But the drifts had almost buried 
tlie Uope,^ which was the windward boat ; and when I saw the burly 
form of Brooks emerging from the snow-covered roof j I could have 
fancied it a walrus rising through the ice. 

They had found it hard travel, but were doing well. Brooks’s 
provision-report was the old story, — out of meat and nearly out of 
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CHAPTBR bread — no pleasant news for a tired-out man, who saw in this the 
necessity of another trip to Etah. I was only too glad, however, 
Want of to see that their appetites held, for with the animal man, as with 
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all others, while he feeds he lives. * Short allowance for working- 
men on bread diet was, of course, out of the question. For the 
past week each man had eaten three pounds of duff a day, and I 
did not dare to check them, although wo had no more flour in re- 
serve to draw upon. But the question how long matters could go 
on at this rate admitted of a simple arithmetical solution. 

Visit from Six Esquimaux, three of them women — ^that ugly beauty, Nes- 
of^squi- than — had come off to the boats for 

maux. shelter from the gale. They , seemed so entirely deferential, and 
to recognise with such simple trust our mutual relations of alli- 
ance, that I resolved to drive down to Etah with Petersen as in- 
terpreter, and formally claim assistance, according to their own 
laws, on the ground of our established brotherhood. 1 had thought 
of this before ; but both Marsumah and Metek had been so en- 
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grossed with their bird- catching that I was loath to take them chapter 
from their families. 

Our dogs moved slowly, and the discoloured ice admonished me Overtaken 
to make long circuits. As we neared Littleton Inland, the wind 
blew so freshly from the south-west that I determined to take the Littleton 
in-shore channel and attempt to make the settlement over land. 

Ihit I was liardly under the lee of the island, when tliere broke 
upon us one of the most fearful gales I have ever experienced. It 
had the character and the force of a cydome. The dogs were liter- 
ally blown from their harness, and it was only by throwing 
ourselves on our faces that we saved ourselves from being swept 
away j it seemed as if the ice must give way. We availed our- 
0;lvcs of a momentary lull to shoulder the sledge, and, calling the 
affrighted dogs around us, made for the rocks of Eider Ishiiid, and 
after the most exhausting exeitions, succeeded in gaining teiTa 
firma. 

We were now safe from the danger that had seemed most im- out in a 
mineiit ; but our condition was not improved. We were out on a 
blank cliff, the wind eddying round us so furiously that we could not 
keep our feet, and the air so darkened with the snow-wreaths that, 
although we were in the full daytime of the Arctic summer, we 
could neither see each other nor our dogs. There was not a cleft 
or a projecting knob that could give us refuge. I saw that we 
must move or die. It was impossible that the ice should continue 
to resist such a hurricjine, and a bold channel separated us from 
the shore. Petersen indeed protested that the channel was already 
broken up and driving with the storm. We made the effort, and 
crossed. 

We struck a headland on the main shore, where a dark horn- 
blende rock, perhaps thirty feet high, had formed a barricade, be- 
hind which the drifts piled themselves; and into this mound of in a bur- 
snow we had just strength enough left to dig a burrow. We knew 
it soon after as Cape Misery. cape 

The dogs and sledge were dragged in, and Petersen and myself, 
reclining “ spoon-fashion,” cowered among them. The snow piled 
over us all, and we were very soon so roofed in and quilted round 
that the storm seemed to rage far outside of us. We could only 
hear the wind droning like a great fly-wheel, except when a surge 
of greater malignity would sweep up over our burial-place and sift 
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the snow upon the Surface like hail. Our greatest enemy here was 
warmth. Our fur jumpers had been literally torn off our backs by 
the wind; but the united respiration of dogs and men melted the 
snow around us, and we were soon wet to the skin. It was a 
noisome vapour-bath, and we experienced its effects in an alarming 
tendency to syncope and loss of power. 

Is it possible to imagine a juncture of more comic annoyance 
than that which now introduced itself among tlie terrors of our 
position ? Toodla, our master-dog, was seized with a violent fit ; 
and, as tlicir custom is, liis companions indulged in a family con- 
flict upon the occasion, vrliich was only mediated, after much effort, 
at the sacrifice of all that remained of Petersen's pantaloons and 
drawers. ' • 

We had all the longing for repose that accompanies extreme 
prostration, and had been fearing every moment that the com- 
batants would bring the snow down upon us. At last down came 
our whole canopy, and wo were exposed in an instant to the fury 
of the elements. I do not tliink, often as I have gone up on deck 
from a close cabin in a gale at sea, that I was ever more struck with 
the extreme noise and tumult of a storm. 

Once more snowed up — ^for the drift built its crystal palace 
rapidly about us — we remained craiiii^ed and seething till our 
appetites reminded us of the necessities of the inner man. To 
breast the gale was simply impossible ; the alternative was to drive 
before it to the north and east. Forty miles of floundering travel 
brought us in twenty hours to the party on the floes. 

They too had felt the force of the storm, and had drawn up the 
boats with their prows to the wind, all hands housed, and wonder- 
ing as much as we did that the ice still held. 
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CHAPTER LV. . 

FRESH DOGS— THE SLIDES — ROCKING-STONES — OHLSBN’s ACCIDENT — ICE- 
SAILING — MOUNTING THE BELT— THE IGE-MABSHES — PEKIUTLIK — HANS 
THE BENEDICK. 

Petersen and myself gave up the sledge to Morton, who, with cbaptkr 
Marsumah and Nessark, set out at once to negotiate at Etah, while 
I took my place with the sledge-parties. 

The ice, though not broken uj) by the storm, had been so much Melting 
affected by it, as well as by the advancing season, that I felt we 
could not spare ourselves an hour’s rest The snow-fields before 
us to the south were already saturated with wet. Around the 
bergs the black water came directly to the surface, and the whole 
area was spotted with pools. We summoned all our energies on 
the 5th for this dangerous traverse ; but, although the boats were 
unladen and everything transported by sledge, it was impossible 
to prevent accidents. One of the sledges broke through, carrying 
six men into the water ; and the Hope nan-owly escaped being lost. 

Her stern went down, and she was extricated with great difficulty. 

The 6th saw the same disheartening work. The ice was almost Tiie ico 
impassalblo. Both sick and well worked at the drag-ropes alike, 
and hardly a man but was constantly wet to the skin. Fearing 
for the invalids at the sick station in case we should be cut off 
from tliem, I sent for Mr. GoodfcUow at once, and gave orders for 
the rest to be in readiness for removal at a moment’s notice. 

The next day Morton returned from ‘Etah. The natives had Generosity 
responded to the brotherly appeal of the nalegak ; and they came aatilTe a. 
down from the settlement, bringing a full supply of meat and 
blubber, and every sound dog that belonged to them. I had now 
once more a serv iceable team. The comfort and security of such 
a possession to men in our critical position can hardly be realized. 

It was more than an addition of ten strong men to our party. I 
set off at once with Metek to glean from the biig her last remnant 
of slush (tallow), and to bring down the sick men from Anoatok. 

As wo travelled with our empty sledges along a sort of beaten 
2 c 
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CHAPTKR track or road wliich led close under the cliffs, I realized very 
forcibly the influence of the coming summer upon the rocks above 
Influence us. They Were just released from the frost which had bound 
t’lmw’on them so long and closely, and were rolling down the slopes of the 
the rocks, debiis with the din of a battle-field, and absolutely clogging the 
ice-belt at the foot. Here and there, too, a large sheet of rocks 
and earth would leave its bed at once, and, gathering mass as it 
travelled, move downward like a cataract of ruins. The dogs 
were terrified by the clamour, and could hardly be driven on till 
it intermitted. 

Just beyond Six-mile Ravine my sledge barely escaped de- 



struction from one of tliese land-slides. Happily Metek was 
behind, and warned me of the danger just in time to cut loose the 
traces and drag away the sledge. 
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But it is not in the season of thaws only that these wonderful chapter 
geological changes take place. Liirge rocks are projected in the 
fall by tlie water freezing in tlie crevices, like the Mons Meg 
cannon-balls. Our old boat, the Forlorn Ilope^ the veteran of chariBea. 
my Beechy Island attempt, w^aa stove in by one of these wdiile 
drawn up under the cliffs of “ Ten-mile Gorge.” 

The rocks -which fell in this manner upon the ice-belt were 
rapidly imbedded by the action of the sun’s heat j and it happened 
frequently, of course, that one more recently disengaged would 
overlie another that had already sunk below the surface. This, 
as the ice-belt subsided in the gradual thaw, had given many 
examples of the rocking-stone. They were of all sizes, from tons Rockitig 
to i)ounds, often strangely dissimilar in material, though grouped 
■within a narrow area, their diversity depending on the varying 
strata from which they came. There were some strange illustra- 
tions among them of the transporting forces of the ice-raft, which 
I should like to dwell on, if the character of my book and the 
haste with which it is approaching its close did not forbid me. ^ 

Our visit to the brig was soon over : we had very few stores to Last vi^it 
remove. I trod her solitary deck for the last time, and returned 
with Mctck to his sledge. 

I had left the party on the floes with many apprehensions fop 
their safety, and the result proved they were not without cause. 

'While crossing a “ tide-hole,” one of the runners of the Hope's Uroak- 
sledge broke through, and, but for the strength and presence of 
mind of Ohlsen, the boat would Jjave gone under. He saw the 
ice give w\ay, and, by a violent exercise of strength, passed a 
capstan-bar under the sledge, and thus bore the load till it wiis 
hauled on to safer ice. He -was a very powerful man, and might 
have done this without injuring himself; but it would seem his 
footing gave way under him, forcing him to make a still more 
desperate effort to extricate himself. It cost liim his life — he 
died three days aftei wards. 

I was bringing down George Stephenson from the sick station, 
and my sledge being heavily laden, I liad just crossed, with some 
anxiety, near the spot at which the accident occurred. A little 
w’ay beyond we met Mr. Ohlsen, seated upon a lump of ice, and 
very pale. He pointed to the camp about three miles further on, 
and told us, in a fault voice, that he had not detained the party ; 
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cuAPTBR he “ had a little cramp in the small of the back,” but would soon 
be better. 

ohhcn’s I put him at once in Stephenson^s place, and drove him on to 
”***■ the Here he was placed in the stem-sheets of the boat, 

and well muffled up in our best buffalo-robes. During aU that 
night he was assiduously attended by Dr. Hayes ; but he sank 
napidly. His symptoms had from the first a certain obscure but 
fatal resemblance to our winter’s tetanus, which filled us with 
forebodings. 

On Saturday, June 6 , after stowing away our disabled comrade 
in the Faith, we again set all hands at the drag-ropes. The ice 
ahead of us bore the same character as the day before — ^no better; 
we were all perceptibly weaker, and much disheartened. 

We had been tugging in harness about two hours, when a 
breeze set in from the northward, the first that we had felt since 
crossing Bedevilled Beach. We got out our long steering-oar as 
Sailing on a boom, and made sail upon the boats. The wind freshened 
the ic 0 almost to a gale ; and, heading toward the depot on Littleton 
Island, wo ran gallantly before it. 

It was a new sensation to our foot-sore men, this sailing over 
solid ice. Levels which, under the slow labour of the drag-ropes, 
Avould have delayed us for hours, were glided over without a halt. 
We thought it dangerous work at first, but the speed of the sledges 
made rotten ice nearly as available as sound. The men could see 
plainly that they were approacliing new landmarks, and leaving 
Encon- old ones behind. Their spirits rdse; the sick mounted the 
progress, ^^^^rts, the well clung to the gunwale ; and, for the first time for 
nearly a year, broke out the sailor’s chorus, “Storm along,^my 
hearty boys ! ” 

We musii have made a greater distance in this single day than 
in the five that preceded it. We encamped at 5 p.m. near a small 
berg, which gave us plenty of fresh water, after a progress of at 
least eight miles. 

Meeting As we Were halting, I saw two Esquimaux on the ice toward 
Ttt Md ** Life-Boat Cove ; and the well-known “ Huk ! huuk 1 ” a sort of 
Neaeark. Masonic signal among them, soon brought them to us. They 
turned out to be Sip-su and old Hessark. They were the bearers 
of good news : my dogs were refreshed and nearly able to travel 
again ; and, as they volunteered to do me service, I harnessed 
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up our united teams, and despatched Nessark to the hut to bring chapter 
down Mr. Wilson and George Whipple. 

We expected now to have our whole party together again ; and 
the day would have been an active cheering one throughout, but 
for the condition of poor Ohlsen, who was growing rapidly 
worse. 

From this time we went on for some days aided by our sails, 
meeting with accidents occasionally — the giving way of a spar or 
the falling of some of the party through the spongy ice — and occa- 
sionally, when the floe was altogether too infirm, labouring our 
way with great difiiculty upon the ice-belt. To mount this solid Difflcui- 
highway, or to descend from it, the axes were always in req[uisition. 

An inclined plane was to be cut — ten, fifteen, or even thirty feet 
long, and along this the sledges were to be pushed and guided by 
bars and levers mth painful labour. These are light things, as I 
refer to them here ; but in our circumstances, at the time I write 
of, when the bre.aking of a stick of timber was an iiTcparable harm, 
and the debay of a day involved the peril of life, they were grave 
enough. Even on the floes the axe was often indispensable to Cutting 
carve our path through the hummocks ; and many a weary and 
anxious hour have I looked on and toiled wdiile the sledges were mocks, 
waiting for tlie way to open. Sometimes too; both on the land- 
ice and on the belt, we encountered heavy snowdrifts, which were Snow- 
to be shovelled away before we could get along ; and within an 
hour afterward, or perhaps even at the bottom of the drift, one of 
the sledge-runners would cut'througli to the water. 

It was saddening to our poor fellows, when we were forced to 
leav§ the ice-belt and push out into the open field, to look ahead 
at the salt ice-marshes, as they called them, studded with black pools, ice- 
with only a white lump rising here and there through the lead- 
coloured surface, like tussocks of grass or rushes struggling 
through a swamp. The labour would have been too much for us, 
weary and broken as we were, but for the occasional assistance we 
derived from the Esquimaux. I remember once a sledge went so 
far under, carrying with it several of the party, that the boat 
floated loose. Just then seven of the natives came up to us — Help from' 
five sturdy men, and two almost as sturdy women — tind, without 
waiting to be called on, worked with us most efficiently for more 
than half a day, asking no reward. 
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Still passing slowly on day after day, I am reluctant to borrow 
from my journal the details of anxiety and embarrassment with 
whfch it abounds throughout this period, — we came at last to 
the unmistakable neighbourhood of the open water. Wo were 
off Pekiutlik, the largest of the Littleton Island group, opposite 
“Kosoak,” the Great River. Here Mr. Wilson and George 
Whipple rejoined us, under the faithful charge of old Nessark* 
They had broken through twice on the road, but without any 
serious inconvenience in consequence. It ivas with truly thank- 
ful hearts we united in our prayers that evening. 

One only was absent of all the party that remained on our rolls. 
Hans, the kind son and ardent young lover of Fiskemaes, my well- 
trusted friend, had been missing for nearly two months. I am 
loath to tell the story as I believe it, for it may not be the true 
one after all, and 1 would not intimate an unwarranted doubt of 
the constancy of boyish love. But I must explain, as far as I can 
at least, why he was not with us when we first looked at the open 
water. Just before my departure for my April hunt, Hans came 
to me with a long face, asking permission to visit Peteravik : “ he 
had no boots, and wanted to lay in a stock of walrus hide for 
soles ; he did not need the dogs ; he would rather walk.” It 
was a long march, but he wtis well practised in it, and I con- 
sented of course. Both Petersen and myself gave him com- 
missions to execute, and he left us, intending to stop by the way 
at Etah. 

In our labours of the next month we missed Hans much. He 
had not yet returned, and the stories of him that came to us from 
Etah were the theme of much conversation and surmise among 
us. He had certainly called there as he promised, and given to 
Nessark’s wife an order for a pair of boots, and he had then 
wended his way across the big headland to Peteravik, where 
Shang-hu and his pretty daughter had their home. This intima- 
tion was given with many an explanatory grin ; for Hans was a 
favourite with all, the fair especially, and, as a mcUch, one of the 
greatest men in the country. It required all my recollections of 
his “ old love” to make me suspend my judgment ; for the 
boots came, as if to confirm the scandal. 1 never failed in my 
efforts afterward to find his whereabouts, and went out of our way 
to interrogate this and that settlement ; for, independent of every- 
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thing like duty, I was very fond of him. But the story was every- oHAPTSh 
where the same. Hans the faithful — yet, I fear, the faithless — 
was last seen upon a native sledge, driving south from Feter^^^. 
with a maiden at his side, and professedly bound to a new princi- 
pality at Uwarrow Suk-suk, high up Murchison’s Sound. Alas 
for Hans, the married man ! 
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CHAPTER LVL 

TUB BED BOAT SDffKTKGI — THE LIFE-BOAT OAOHB — THE OPEN WATER— 
OHLaEN*S DEATH — HIS FUNERAL — BARENTZ^OUR PRECURSOR — ^ACOOMODAII 
— THE PRESCRIPTION — CAPE WELCOME— THE RESOLVE. 

CHAFER Though the condition of the ice assured us that we were drawing 
near the end of our sledge-joumeys, it by no means diminished 
Tusecurity their difficulty or hazards. The part of the field near the open, 
of the Ice. jg a^yaj^s abraded by the currents, while it remains appa- 

rently firm on the surface. In some places it was so transparent 
that wc could even see the gurgling eddies below it ; while in 
others it was worn into open holes that were already the resort of 
wild fowl. But in general it looked hard and plausible, though 
not more than a foot or even six inches in thickness. 

This continued to be its character as long as we pursued the 
Littleton Island channel, and we were compelled, the whole way 
through, to sound ahead with the boat-hook or narwlial-hom. We 
learned this precaution from the Esquimaux, who always move in 
advance of their sledges when the ice is treacherous, and test 
its strength before bringing on their teams. Our first warning 
impressed us with the policy of observing it. We were making 
wide circuits with the whaleboats to avoid the tide-holes, when 
signals of distress from men scrambling on the ice announced to 
iTieNed US that the Red Eric had disappeared. This unfortunate little 
Ent sinks. Contained all the dearly-earned documents of the expedition. 
There was not a man who did not feel that the reputation of the 
party rested in a great degree upon their preservation. It had 
cost us many a pang to give up our collections of natural history, 
to which every one had contributed his quota of labour and in- 
terest ; but the destruction of the vouchers of the cruise— the log- 
books, the meteorological registers, the surveys, and the journals 
— seemed to strike them all as an irreparable disaster. 

When I reached the boat everything was in confusion. Blake 
uith a line passed round his waist, was standing up to his knees 
in sludge, groping for the document-box, and Mr. Bonsall, drip- 
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ping wet, wa'fe endeavouring to haul the provision-bags to a place ohaptkr 
of safety. Happily the boat was our lightest one, and everything fllL 
was saved. She was gradually lightened until she could bear a The cargo 
man, and her cargo was then passed out by a line and hauled 
upon the ice. In spite of the wet and the cold and our thoughts 
of poor Olilsen, we greeted its Safety with three cheers. 

It was by great good fortune that no lives were lost Stephen- 
son was caught as he sank by one of the sledge-runners, and Mor- 
ton, while in the very act of drifting under the ice,* was seized by 
the hair of the head by Mr. Bonsall and saved. 

We were now close upon Life-boat Cove, where nearly two Life-boat 
years before we had made provision for just such a contingency as 
that wliich was now before us. Buried under the frozen soil, our 
stores had escaped even the keen scrutiny of our savage allies, 
and we now turned to them as essential to our relief. ^Ir. 

M^Gary was sent to tlie cache, with orders to bring everything 
except the salt beef. This had been so long a poison to us, that 
tainted as we were by scurvy, I was afraid to bring it among those 
who might be tempted to indulge in it. 

On the 12th the boats and sledges came to a halt in the narrow a halt 
passage between the islands opposite Cape Misery, the scene of 
our late snow storm. All our cargo had been gathered together Misuiy 
at this spot, and the rocks were covered with our stores. Out of 
the fourteen huiidred pounds not an ounce had been sacrificed, 
Everything was cased in its waterproof covering, and as dry and 
perfect as when it had left tlie brig. ' 

The Littleton Island of Captain Inglefield is one of a group of Littleton 
four skiers wliich flank the north-east headland of Hartstene Bay. 

They are of the bottom series, coarse gneisses and mica schists. 

When here before, at this time of the year, they were surrounded 
by water, and the eider ducks were breeding on their slopes. 

How, as if to illustrate the difference of the seasons here, as well 
as the influence which they exert upon the habits of the migratory 
wild fowl, they were thoroughly cased in ice, and not a nest was 
to be seen. 

I ascended some eight hundred feet to the summit of PekiutUk, The open 
and, looking out, beheld the open water, so long the goal of our 
struggles, spread out before me. It extended seemingly to Cape 
Alexander, and was nearer to the westward than the south of my 
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onAPTBA position by some five or six miles. But the ice in the latter 
^ direction led into the curve of the bay, and was thus protected 
Choice of from the wind and swell My jaded comrades pleaded anxiously 
in favour of the direct line to the water ; but 1 knew that this ice 
would give us both safer and better travel. I determined to adopt 
the inshore route. Our position at Pekiutlik, as we determined 
carefully by the mean of several observations, is in latitude 
78® 22' 1" and longitude 74® Ky. We connected it with Cape 
Alexander, and other determined stations to the north and west. 

The channel between the islands was much choked with up- 
reared ice ; but our dogs had now come back to us so much 
refreshed that I was able to call their services again into reqiusi- 
tion. We carried one entire load to the main which forms the 
north-east headland of Hartetene Bay, and, the Esquimaux assist- 
ing us, deposited it safely on the inner side. 

1 was with the advance boat, trying to force a way through the 
channel, when the report came to me from Dr. Hayes that Ohlsen 
oiosen's was no more. He had shown, a short half hour before, some 
signs of revival, and Petersen had gone out to kill a few birds, in 
the hope of possibly sustaining him by a concentrated soup. But 
it was in vain : the poor fellow flushed up only to die a few 
minutes after. 

We had no time to mourn the loss of our comrade, a tried and 
courageous man, who met his death in the gallant discharge of 
duty. It cast a gloom over the whole party ; but the exigencies 
of the moment were upon us, and wb knew not whose turn would 
come next, or how soon we might all of us follow him together. 
Conceal- I had Carefully concealed Mr. Ohlsen’s sickness from the Esqui- 
thrawth everything else that could intimate our weakness ; for, 

from the without reflecting at all upon their fidelity, I felt that with them, 
inmi'x. as with the rest of the world, pity was a less active provocative to 
good deeds than the deference wliich is exacted by power. I had 
therefore represented our abandonment of the brig as merely the 
absence of a general hunting party to the Far South, and I was 
willing now to keep up the impression. I leave to moralists the 
discussion of the question how far I erred ; but I now sent them 
to their village under pretext of obtaining birds, and lent them 
our dogs to insure their departure. 

The body of Mr. Ohlsen was sewed up, while they were gone, 
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in liis own blankets, and carried in procession to the head of a chapter 
little gorge on the east face of Fekiutlik, where by hard labour we 
consigned iiis remains to a sort of trench, and covered them with 
rocks to protect them from the fox aiyi bear. Without the know- 
ledge of my comrades, 1 encroached on our little store of sheet- 
lead, which we were husbanding to mend our leaky boats with, 
and, cutting on a small tablet his name and age — 

CHRISTIAN OHLSEN, 

AGED 86 TEABS, 

laid it on his manly breast The cape that looks down on him 
bears his name. 

As we walked back to our camp upon the ice, the death of Account of 
Ohlsen brought to my mind the strange parallel of our story with 
that of old William Barentz — a parallel which might verify that 
sad truth of history that human adventure repeats itself. 

Two hundred and fifty-nine years ago, William Barentz, chief 
pilot of the States General of Holland — the United States of that 
day — had wintered on the coast of Novaia Zemlia, exploring the 
northernmost region of the Old Continent, as we had that of the 
New. His men, seventeen in number, broke down during the 
trials of the winter, and three died, just as of .our eighteen three 
had gone. He abandoned his vessel as we had abandoned ours, 
took to his boats, and escaped along the Lapland coast to lands of 
Norwegian civilization. We had embarked with sledge and boat 
to attempt the same thing. We had the longer journey and the 
more difficult before us. He lost, as we had done, a cherished 
comrade by the wayside j and, as I thought of tliis closing resem- 
blance in our fortunes also, my mind left but one part of the 
parallel incomplete — Barentz himself perished. 

We gave two quiet hours to the memory of our dead brother. The march 
and then resumed our toilsome march. We kept up nearly the 
same routine as before ; but, as we neared the settlements, the 
Esquimaux came in flocks to our assistance. They volunteered to 
aid us at the drag ropes. They carried our sick upon hand-sledges. 

They relieved us of all care for our supplies of daily food. The 
.quantity of little auks that they brought us was enormous. They 
fed us and our dogs at the rate of eight thousand birds a week, 
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CHAPTER all of them caught in their little hand-nets. All anxiety left us 
for the time.^ The men broke out in their old forecastle songs ; 


* 



the sledges began, to move mefrily ahead, and laugh and jest 
drove out the old moody silence. 

A medical During one of our \ evening halts, when the congregation of 
natives had scattered aiwray-.to their camp fires, Metek and Nualik 
liis wife came to jne privately on a matter of gi-ave consultation. 
They brought with them a fat, curious-looking boy. “ Accomo- 
dah,” said they, “ is our youngest son. His sleep at night is bad, 
and his nangaN ^ — pointing to that protuberance which is sup- 
posed to represent aldermanic dignity — “is always round and 
hard. He eats ossuk (blubber) and no meat, and bleeds at the 
nose. Besides, he' does not grow.” They wanted me, in my 
capacity of angekok soak, to charm or cure him. 

The pre- I told them, with all the freedom from mystery that distin- 
ecription. gaigii^g ^be regulated practitioner from the empiric, what must be 
my mode of treatment : that I must dip my hand into the salt 
water where the ice cut against the sea, and lay it on the offending 
nangah ; and that if they would bring to me their rotund little 
companion within three days, at that broad and deep Bethesda, I 
would signalize my consideration of the kindness of the tribe by a 
trial of my powers. 

They went away very thankful, taking a preliminary prescrip- 
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tioD of a lump of brown soap, a silk shirt, and a taboo of all fur- chaptkb’ 
ther eating of ossuk ; and I had no doubt that their anxiety to 
liave the boy duly powwowed, would urge forward our sledges and 
bring us early to the healing waters. We longed for them at 
least as much as Metek, and needed them more than Accomodah. 

My little note-book closes for the week with tliis gratefully ex- 
})ounded record : — 

June 16, Saturday. — Our boats are at the open w'ater. We see Extract 
its deep indigo horizon, and hear its roar r gainst the icy beach. 

Its scent is in our nostrils and our hearts. 

“ Our camp is but three-quarters of a mile from the sea ; it is The sea in 
at the northern curve of the North Baffin polynia. We must 
reach it at the southern sweep of Etah Bay, about three miles 
from Cape Alexander. A dark headland defines the spot It is 
more marked than the southern entrance of Smith’s Straits. How’ 
magnificently the surf beats against its sides 1 There are ridges 
of squeezed ice betw’een us and it, and a broad zone of floating 
sludge is swelling and rolling sluggishly along its margin— formid- 
able barriers to boats and sledges. But we have mastered worse 
obstacles, and by God’s help we will master these.” 
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CHAPTER LVIL 

THE FABEWELl^ATTEHPT TO EMBARK. 

CHAPTER We had our boats to prepare now for a long and adventurous 

! navigatioa They were so small and heavily laden as hardly to 

Se boatA much confidence in their buoyancy ; but, besides this, they 

were split with frost and warped by sunshine, and fairly open at 
the seams. They were to be calked, and swelled, and launched, 
and stowed, before we could venture to embark in them. A rainy 
south-wester, too, which had met us on our arrival, was now spread- 
ing with its black nimbus over the bay, and it looked as if we 
were to be storm-stayed on the precarious ice-beach. It was a 
time of anxiety, but to me personally of comparative rest. I re- 
sumed my journal : — 

Assem- July 18, Monday . — The Esquimaux are camped by our side, — 

whole settlement of Etah congregated around the ‘big cal- 
bir^ooS Alexander, to bid us good-bye. There are Metek, 

bye. and Nualik his wife, our old acquaintance Mrs Eider-duck, and 
their five children, commencing with Myouk, my body-guard, and 
ending with the ventricose little Accomodah. There is Nessark 
and Anak his wife ; and T^erk the ‘ Right Arm,* and Amauna- 
lik his wife ; and Sip-su, and Marsumah and Aningnah — and who 
not 1 I can name them every one, and they know us as well. We 
have found brothers in a strange laud. 

Keepsakes “Each One has a knife, or a file, or a saw, or some sucli 
^ treasured keepsake \ and the children have a lump of soap, the 
greatest of all great medicines. The merry little urchins break in 
upon me .even now as I am writing — ‘Kuyanake, kuyanake, 
Nalegak-soak I * ‘Thank you, thank you, big chief!’ while 
Mj'ouk is crowding fresh presents of raw birds on me as if I 
could eat for ever, and poor Aningnah is crying beside the tent- 
curtain, wiping her eyes on a bird skin ! 

“My heart warms to these poor, dirty, miserable, yet happy 
beings, so long our neighbours, and of late so staunchly our f rienda 
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Tlicirs is no affectation of regret. Tliere are twenty-two of them chapter 
around me, all busy in good offices to the Docto Kayens ; and 
there are only two women and the old blind patriarch Kresuk, 

‘ Drift-wood,’ left behind at the settlement. 

“ But see ! more of them are coming up — boys ten years old a nation 
pushing forward babies on their sledges. The whole nation is 
gipsying with us upon the icy meadows. 

“ We cook for them in our big camp kettle ; they sleep in the 
lied Eric ; a berg close at hand supplies them with water ; Jind 
thus, rich in all that they value, — sleep, and food, and drink, and 
companionship, — with their treasured short-lived summer sun 
above them, the beau ideal and sum of Esquimaux blessings, they 
seem supremely happy. 

“ Poor creatures ! It is only six months ago that starvation 
was among them : many of the faces around me have not yet lost 
the lines of wasting suspense. The walrus season is again of 
doubtful productiveness, and they are cut off from their brethren 
to the south, at Netelik and Appah, until winter rebuilds the 
avenue of ice. With all this, no thoughts of the future cross 
them. Babies squall, and women chatter, and the men weave 
their long yarns with peals of rattling hearty laughter between. 

“ Ever since wo reached Pekiutlik, these friends of ours have Kiminrss 
considered us their guests. They have given us hand-sledges for 
our baggage, and taken turn about in watches to carry us and it Ki lui 
to the water’s edge. But for them our dreaiy journey would have 
been prolonged at least a forSnight, and we are so late even now 
that hours may measure our lives. Metek, Myouk, Nessark, Mar- 
.siimah, Erkee, and the half-grown boys, have been our chief 
labourers ; but women, children, and dogs arc all bearing their 
part. 

“WliJitever may have been the faults of these Esquimaux 
heretofore, stealing was the only grave one. Treaclieiy they may 
liave conceived ; and I have reason to believe that, under super- 
stitious fears of an evil influence from our presence, they would at 
one time have been glad to destroy us. But the day of all this 
has passed away. When trouble came to us and to them, and we 
bent ourselves to their habits, — when we looked to them to pro- 
cure us fresh meat, and they found at our poor Oomiak-soak shel- 
ter and protection during their wild bear-hunts, — then we w’ere so 
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CHAPTER blended in our interests as well as modes of life, that every trace 
of enmity wore away. God knows that since they professed 
True friendship — albeit the imaginary powers of the angekok-soak and 

anr^t? the marvellous six-shooter wliich attested them may have* had 
nativel*^* their influence — ^never have friends been more true. Although, 
since Ohlsen’s death, numberless articles of inestimable value to 
them have been scattered upon the ice unwatched, they have not 
stolen a naiL It was only yesterday that Metek, upon my allud- 
ing to the manner in which property of all sorts was exposed 
without pilfering, explained through Petersen, in these two short 
sentences, the argument of their morality : — 

“ ‘ You have done us good We are not hungry ; we will not 

take (steal). You have done us good ; we want to help you ; 

we are friends.’” 

Old I made my last visit to Etah while we were waiting the issue 

Kresuk. of the storm. I saw old Kresuk (Drift-wood) the blind man, and 
listened to his long good-bye talk. I hM passed with the Esqui^ 
maux as an angekok, in virtue of some simple exploits of natural 
Nafnrai magic ; and it was one of the regular old times entertainments of 
our visitors at the brig, to see my hand terrible with blazing ether, 
while it lifted nails with the magnet. I tried now to communi- 
cate a portion of my wonder working talent. I made a lens of ice 
before them, and “ drew down the sun,” so as to light the moss 
under their kolupsut. I did not quite understand old Kresuk, and I 
was not quite sure he understood himself. But I trusted to the 
others to explain to him what 1 had done, and burned the back of 
his hand for a testimony in the most friendly manner. After all 
which, with a reputation for wisdom which I dare say will live in 
their short annals, I wended my way to the brig again. 

Last news We renewed our queries about Hans, but could get no further 
of Hans. story is, that the poor boy and his better 

half were seen leaving Peteravik, “ the halting-place,” in company 
with Shang-hu and one of his big sons. Lover as he was, and 
nalegak by the all-hail hereafter, joy go with him, for he was a 
right good fellow. 

Parting We had quite a scene, distributing our last presents. My am- 
putating knives, the great gift of all, went to Metek and Nessark ; 
but every one had something as his special prize. Our dogs went 
to the community at large, as tenants in common, except Toodla- 
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mik and Wliitey, our representative dogs through very many trials, chapter 
I could not part with them, the leaders of my team ; I have them 
still. 

But Nualik, the poor mother, had something still to remind me Accomo- 
of. She had accompanied us throughout the transit of Etah Bay, 
with her boy Accomodah, waiting anxiously for the moment when 
the first salt water would enable me to fulfil my promised exorci- 
sation of the demon in his stomach. There wais no alternative 
now but to fulfil the pledge ^vith faithful ceremony. The boy was 
tjiken to the water’s edge, and his exorbitiint Httlc nangah faith- 
fully embrocated in the presence of both his parents. I could not 
speak my thanks in their language, but I contributed my scanty 
stock of silk shirts to the poor little sufferer, — for such he was, — 
and I blessed them for their humanity to us with a fervour of 
heart which from a better man might peradventure have carried a 
blessing along with it. 

And now it only remained for us to make our farewell to these A fare- 
desolate and confiding people. I gathered them round me on the 
ice-beach, and talked to them as brothers for whose kindness I 
had still a return to make. I told them what I knew of the 
tribes from which they were separated by the glacier and the sea, 
of the resources that abounded in those less ungenial regions not 
very far off to the south, the greater duration of daylight, the less 
intensity of. the cold, the facilities of the hunt, the frequent drift- 
wood, the kayak, and the fishing-net. I tried to explain to them 
how, under bold and cautious guidance, they might reach there 
in a few seasons of patient march. I gave them drawings of the 
coast, with its headlands and hunting-grounds, as far as Cape 
Shackleton, and its best camping-stations from Bed Head to the 
Danish settlements. 

They listened with breathless interest, closing their circle round its effect, 
me j and, as Petersen described the big ussuk, the white whale, 
the bear, and the long open water hunts with the kayak and the 
rifle, they looked at each other with a significance not to be mis- 
understood. They would anxiously have had me promise that I 
would some day return and carry a load of them down to the set- 
tlements j and I shall not wonder if — guided perhaps by Hans — 
they hereafter attempt the journey without other aid. 

This was our parting. A letter which I addressed, at the 
2 D 
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ATTEMPT TO EMBARK. 


csAPTEit moment of reaching the settlements, to the Lutheran Missioiu^ 
the tutelar society of the Esquimaux of Greenland, will attest the 
sincerity of my professions and my willingness to assist in giving 
them effect. 

It was in the soft subdued light of a Sunday evening, June 17, 
that, after hauling our boats with much hard labour through the 
hummocks, we stood beside the open sea-way. Before midnight 
A launch we had launched the Red Eri% and given three cheers for Henry 
night!^' Grinnell and “homeward bound,” unfurling all our flags. 

But we were not yet to embark ; for the gale which had been 
long brooding now began to dash a heavy wind-lipper against the 
Obliged to floe, and obliged us to retreat before it, hauling our boats back 
will ri '"a ^ fresh breakage of the ice. It rose more fiercely, and 

gale. wo were obliged to give way before it still more. Our goods, 
wliich had been stacked upon the ice, had to be carried further in- 
ward. We worked our way back thus, step by step, before the 
breaking ice, for about two hundred yards. At last it became ap- 
parent that the men must sleep and rest, or sink ; and, giving up 
for the present all thoughts of embarking, I hauled the boats at 
once nearly a mile from the water’s edge, where a large iceberg 
was frozen tight in the floes. 

But here we were still pursued. All the next night it blew fear- 
fully, and at last our berg crashed away through the broken ice, 
and our asylum was destroyed. Again we fell to hauling back the 
boats j until, fearing that the continuance of the gale might induce 
a ground-swell, which would liave begn fatal to us, I came to a 
Unit near halt near the slope of a low iceberg, on which I felt confident that 
berg!**" could haul up in case of the entire disruption of the floes. 

The entire area was already intersected with long cracks, and the 
surface began to show a perceptible undulation beneath our feet. 

It was well for us I had not gratified the men by taking the 
outside track ; we should certainly liave been rafted off into the 
storm, and without an apparent possibility of escape. 

I climbed to the summit of the berg ; but it was impossible to 
penetrate the obscurity of mist, and spray, and cloud further than 
a thousand yards. The sea tore the ice up almost to the very base 
of the berg, and all around it looked like one vast tumultuous cal- 
dron, the ice-tables crashing together in every possible position with 
deafening clamour. 
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CHAPTER LVIIL 

SUTHERLAND ISLAND— HAKLUYT ISLAND— NORTHUMBERLAND ISLAND — 
FITZ-GLARENCE BOCK — ^DALRYMPLE ROOK — GIYING OUT — BREAK UP OP 
THE FLOE — BROKEN DOWN— WEARY MAN*8 REST— THE FOURTH— SHORT 
COMMONS. 

The gale died away to a calm, and the water became as tranquil as cir after 
if the gale liad never been. All hands were called to prepare for 
embarking. The boats were stowed, and the cargo divided be- a cftim. 
tween them equally ; the sledges unlashcd and slung outside the 
gunwales ; and on Tuesday the 19th, at 4 P.M., with the bay as 
smooth as a garden-lake, I put off in the Faith, She was followed The boat» 
by the Red Eric on our quarter, and the Hope asteni. In the “““ 
Faith I had with me Mr. M‘Gary, and Petersen, Hickey, Stephen- 
son, and Whipple. Mr. Brooks was in the Hope, with Hayes, 

Sontag, Morton, Goddfellow, .and Blake. Bonsall, Riley, and 
Godfrey made the crew of the Eric. 

The wind freshened as we doubled the westernmost point of Cape cnpe 
Alexander, and, as* we looked out on the expanse of the sound, we 
saw the kittiwakes and the ivory-gulls and jagers dipping their 
wings in the curling waves. They seemed the very same birds we 
had left two years before sci^aming and catching iish in the beau- 
tiful water. We tried to make our first rest at Sutherland Island ; Suthcr- 
but we found it so barricaded by the precipitous ice-belt that it 
was impossible to land. I clambered iti5^self from the boat’s mast 
upon the platform and filled our kettles with snow, and then, after 
cooking our supper in the boats, we stood away for Hakluyt. It 
was an ugly crossing : we had a short chopping sea from the south- 
east ; and, after a while, the Red Boat swamped. Riley and God- The Red 
frey managed to struggle to the Faith^ and Bonsall to the Hope / 
but it was impossible to remove the cargo of our little comrade ; it 
was as much as we could do to keep her afloat and let her tow be- 
hind us. Just at this time, too, the Hope made a signal of dis- 
tress ; and Brooks hailed us to say that she vras making water 
faster than he could firee her. 
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The wind was liauling round to the westward, and we could not 
take the sea abeam. But, as I made a rapid survey of the area 
around me, studded already with floating shreds of floe-ice, I saw 
ahead the low, grey blink of the pack. I remembered well tlie 
experience of our Beechy Island trip, and knew that the margin of 
these largo fields is almost always broken by inlets of open water 
which gave much the same sort of protection as the creeks and 
rivers of an adverse coast. Wo were fortunate in finding one of 
these, and fastening ourselves to, an old floe, alongside of which 
our weaiy men turned in to sleep without hauling up the boats. 

When Petersen and myself returned from an unsuccessful hunt 
upon the ice, we found them still asleep, in spite of a cold and 
drizzling rain that might have stimulated wakefulness. I did not 
disturb them till eight o’clock. We then retreated from our break- 
water of refuge, generally pulling along by the boat-hooks, but 
sometimes dragging our boats over the ice ; and at last, bending to 
our oars as the water opened, reached the shore of Hakluyt 
Island. 

It was hardly less repulsive than the ice-cliffs of the day before ; 
but a spit to the southward gave us* the opportunity of hauling up 
as the tide rose, and we finally succeeded in transferring ourselves 
and aU our fortunes to the land-ice, and thence to the rocks be- 
yond. It snowed hard in the night, and the work of calking went 
on badly, though we ^expended on it a prodigal share of our re- 
maining white lead. We rigged up, however, a tent for the sick, 
and re-inforced our bread-dust and tallow supper by a few birds. 
We had shot a seal in the course of the day, but we lost him by 
his sinking. 

In the morning of the 22d we pushed forward through the 
snow-storm for Northumberland Island, and succeeded in reaching 
it a little to the eastward of my former landing-place. Myriads of 
auks greeted us, and we returned their greeting by the appropriate in- 
vitation to our table. A fox also saluted us with an admirable 
imitation of the “ Huk-huk-huk,” which among the Esquimaux is 
the never-unhceded call of distress ; but the rascal, after seducing 
us a mile and a half out of-our way, escaped our guns. 

Our boats entered a little patch of open water that conducted 
us to the beach, directly below one of the hanging glaciers. The 
interest with which these impressed me when I was tuniing back 
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from my Beechy Island effort was justified very fully by Tsliat I chapter 
saw of them now. It seemed as if a caldron of ice inside the 
coast-ridge was boiling over, and throwing its crust in huge frag- Hanging 
inents from the overhanging lip into the sea below. The glacier 
must have been eleven hundred feet high ; but even at its summit 
we could see lines of viscous movement. 

We crossed Murchison Channel on tlie 23d, and encamped for 
the night on the land-fioe at the base of Cape Parry ; a hard day’s 
travel, partly by tracking over ice, partly through tortuous and 
zigziig leads. The next day brought us to the neighbourhood of 
Fitz-Clarence Bock, one of the most interesting monuments that Fita-ciar- 
rear themselves along this dreary coast : in a region more familiar * 

to men, it would be a landmark to the navigator. It rises from a 
field of ice like an Egyptian pyramid surmounted by an obelisk. 

I had been anxious to communicate with the Esquimaux ‘of 
Netelik, in the hope of gaining some further intelligence of Hans. 

Our friends of Etah had given me, in their own style, a complete 
itinerary of this region, and we had no difficulty in instructing Unsuc- 
Godfrey how to trace his way across the neck of land which stood tempts to' 
between us and the settlement. He made the attempt, but found 
the snow-drift impassable ; and Petersen, whom I sent on the same maux 
errand to Tessiusak, returned equally unsuccessful. ' 

The next day gave us admirable progress. The ice opened in 
leads before us, somewhat tortuous, but, on the whole, favouring, 
and for sixteen hours I never left the helm. We were all of us 
exhausted when the day’s work came to a close. Our allowance 
had been small from the first ; but the delays we seemed fated to 
encounter had made me reduce them to what I then thought the scanty 
minimum quantity, six ounces of bread-dust and a lump of tallow 
the size of a walnut : a paste or broth, made of these before set- 
ting out in the morning and distributed occasionally through the 
day in scanty rations, was our only fare. We were all of us glad 
when, running the boats under the lee of a berg, we were able 
to fill our kettles with snow and boil up for our great restorative Tea the 
tea. I may remark that, under the circumstances of most priva- 
tion, I found no comforter so welcome to the party as this. We 
drank immoderately of it, and always with advantage. 

While the men slept after their weary labour, M*Gary and my- 
self climbed the, berg for a view ahead. It was a saddening one. 
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DECLINING STRENGTH OP THE PARTY. 


CHAPTER We had lost sight of Cary Island; but shoreward, up Wosten- 
holm Channel, the ice seemed as if it had not yet begun to yield 
to the influences of summer. Everything showed how intense the 
last winter had been. We were close upon the 1st of July, and 
liad a right to look for the North Water of the whalers where we 
now had solid ice or close pack, botli of them almost equally un- 
favourable to our progress. Far off in the distance — how far I 
Dairympie could not measure — rose the Dalr 3 rmple Kock, projecting from the 
Hock. 2ofty precipice of the island ahead ; but between us and it the 
land-ice spread itself from the base of Saunderses Island unbroken 
to the Far South. 

The next day’s progress was of course slow and wearisome, 
pushing through alternate ice and water for the Land-belt. We 
fastened at last to the great floe near the shore, making our har- 
bour in a crack which opened with the changes of tide. 

Effects of The imperfect diet of the party was showing itself more and 

cienffood decline of their muscular power. They seemed 

scarcely aware of it themselves, and referred the difficulty they 
found in dragging and pushing to something uncommon about the 
ice or sludge rather than to their own weakness. But, as we en- 
deavoured to renew our labours through the morning fog, belted 
in on all sides by ice-fields so distorted and rugged as to defy our 
efforts to cross them, the truth seemed to burst upon every one. 
We had lost the feeling of hunger, and were almost satisfied with 
our pasty broth and the large draughts of tea which accompanied 
it. I was anxious to send our small 'boat, the Eric^ across to the 
lumme-hill of Appah, where I knew from the Esquimaux we 
should find plenty of birds ; but the strength of the party was in- 
sufficient to drag her. 

ObHgea to We were sorely disheartened, and could only wait for the fog to 
wait. 2;he hope of some smoother platform than that which was 

about us, or some lead that might save us the painful labour of 
tracking. I had climbed the iceberg ; and there was nothing in 
view except Dairympie Bock, with its red brassy face towering in 
the unknown distance. But I hardly got back to my boat, before 


a gale struck us from the north-west, and a floe, taking upon a 
tongue of ice about a mile to the north of us, began to swing upon 
it like a pivot and close slowly in upon our narrow resting-place. 
At first our own fioe also was driven before the wind ; but in a 
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little while it encountered the stationary ice at the foot of the very chaptei: 
rock itself. On the instant the wildest imaginable ruin rose 
around us. The men sprang mechanically eacli one to his station, 
bearing back the boats and stores ; but I gave up for the moment 
all hope of our escape. It was not a nip, such as is familiar to 
Arctic navigators ; but the whole platform, where we stood and 
for hundreds of yards on every side of us, crumbled, and crushed, 
and piled, and tossed itself madly under the pressure. I do not 
believe that of our little body of men, all of them disciplined in 
trials, able to measure danger while combating it, — I do not be- 
lieve there is one who this day can explain how or why — hardly 
when, in fact — we found ourselves afloat. We only know that in 

the midst of a clamour utterly indescribable, through which the 
braying of a thousand tnimpets could no more have been heard 
than the voice of a man, we were shaken, and raised, and whirled, TosRcd in 
and let down again in a swelling waste of broken hummocks, and, 
as the men grasped their boat-hooks in the stillness that followed, 
the boats eddied away in a tumultuous skrecd of ice, and snow, 
and water. 

We were borne along in this manner as long as the unbroken i^rivcn 
remnant of the in-shore floe continued revolving, — utterly power- 
less, and catching a glimpse every now and then of the brazen tiic gaic. 
headland that looked down on us through the snowy sky. At 
last the floe brought up against the rocks, the looser fragments 
that hung round it began to sci)arate, and we were able by oars 
and boat-hooks to force our battered little flotilla clear of them. 

To our joyful surprise, we soon found ourselves in a stretch of the 
land-water wide enough to give us rowing-room, and with the as- 
sured promise of land close ahead. 

As we neared it, we saw the same forbidding "wall of belt-ice as 
at Sutherland and Hakluyt. We pulled along its margin, seeking 
in vain either an opening of access or a nook of shelter. The 
gale rose, and the ice began to drive again ; but there was nothing 
to be done but get a grapnel out to the belt and hold on for the 
rising tide. The H<ype stove her bottom and lost part of her 
weather-boarding, and all the boats were badly chafed. It was an 
awful storm ; and it was not without constant exertion that we 
kept afloat, baling out the scud that broke over us, and warding 
off the ice with boat-hooks. 
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At three o’clock tlic tide w’as high enough for us to scale the 
ice-cliff. One by one we pulled up the boats upon a narrow shelf, 
the wliole sixteen of us uniting at each pull. We were too much 
worn down to unload ; but a deep and narrow gorge opened in 
the cliffs almost at the spot where we clambered up ; and, as we 
pushed the boats into it on an even keel, the rocks seemed to close 
above our heads, until an abrupt turn in the course of the ravine 
placed a protecting cliff between us and the gale. We were com- 
pletely encaved. 

Just as we had brought in the last boat, the Red Eric, and were 
shoring her up with blocks of ice, a long-unused, but familiar and 
unmistakable sound startled and gladdened every car, and a flock 
of eiders flecking the sky for a moment passed swiftly in front 
of us. We knew that we must be at their breeding-grounds ; and 
as we turned in wet and hungry to our long-coveted sleep, it was 
only to dream of eggs and abundance. 

We remained almost three days in our crystal retreat, gather- 
ing eggs at the rate of twelve hundred a day. Outside, the storm 
raged without intermission, and our egg-hunters found it difficult 
to keep their feet ; but a merrier set of gourmands tlian were 
gathered within never surfeited in genial diet. 

On the 3d of July the wind began to moderate, though the 
snow still fell heavily ; and the next morning, after a patriotic 
egg-nog, the liquor borrowed grudgingly from our alcohol-flask, 
and diluted till it was worthy of temperance praise, — ^we lowered 
our boats, and bade a grateful fareweJl to “ Weary Man’s Best.” 
We rowed to the south-east end of Wostenholme Island ; but 
the tide left us there, and we moved to the ice-foot. 

For some days after this we kept moving slowly to tlie south, 
along the lanes that opened between the belt-ice and the floe. 
The weather continued dull and unfavourable for observations of 
any sort, and we were off a large glacier before we were aw^are 
that further progress near the shore was impracticable. Great 
chains of bergs presented themselves as barriers in our way, the 
spaces between choked by barricades of hummocks. It was hope- 
less to bore. We tried for sixteen hours together without finding 
a possibility of egress. The whole sea was rugged and broken 
in the extreme. 

I climbed one of the bergs to the height of about two hundred 
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feet, and, looking well to tlie west, was satisfied that a lead whicli chapter 
I saw there could be followed in the direction of Conical Rocks, 
and beyond toward Cape Dudley Digges. But, on conferring witli 
Brooks and M‘Gary, I was startled to find how much the boats tho stonii. 
liad suffered in the rude encounters of the last few days. The 
Hope was in fact altogether unseaworthy : the ice had strained 
lier bottom-timbers, and it required nearly all our wood to repair 
her ; bit by bit we had already cut up and burned the runners and 
cross-bars of two sledges ; the third we had to reserve as essential 
to our ice-crossings. 

In tlie meantime, the birds, whicb had been so abundant when 
we left Dalrymple’s Island, and which we had counted on for a 
continuous store, seemed to have been driven off by the storm. 

We were again reduced to short daily i-ations of brejid-dust, and I short 
was aware that the change of diet could not fail to tell upon the again, 
strength and energies of the party. I determined to keep in- 
shore, in spite of the barricades of ice, in the hope of renewing, to 
some extent at least, our supplies of gama We were fifty-two 
hours in forcing this rugged passage : a most painful labour, which 
but for the disciplined endurance of the men might well have been 
deemed impracticable. 
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VIEW FROM AN IC3E-BERG. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

A LOOK-OUT— PROVIDENCE HALT — THE GLACIER— PROVIDENCE DIET. 

CHAPTER Once tlirough the barrier, the leads began to open again, and on 
the 11th we found ourselves approaching Cape Dudley Digges, 
Anofiicr with a light breeze from the north-west. It looked for some hours 
Sghfc * if troubles were over, when a glacier came in sight not laid 
down on the charts, whose tongue of floe extended still further out 
to sea than the one we had just passed with so much labour. Our 
first resolve was to double it at all hazards, for our crews were too 
much -Nvcakened to justify another tracking through the hummocks, 
and the soft snow which covered the land-floes was an obstacle 
quite insuperable. Nevertheless, we forced our way into a load 
of sludge, mingled with the comminuted ice of the glacier ; but 
the only result was a lesson of gratitude for our escape from it. 
Our fnul and weather-worn boats were quite unequal to the duty. 

I again climbed the nearest berg, — ^for these ice-mountains were 
A look-out to us like the look-out hills of men at home, — and surveyed the 
ic^erg ice to the south far on toward Cape York. My eyes never looked 
on a spectacle more painful. We were in advance of the season : 
the floes had not broken up. There was no “ western water.” 
Here, in a cul-de-sacj between two b^riers, both impassable to men 
in our condition, with stores miserably inadequate and strengtli 
broken down, we were to wait till the tardy summer should open 
to us a way. 

An !n- I headed for the cliffs. Desolate and frowning as they were, it 
was better to reach them and halt upon the inhospitable shore than 
await the fruitless ventures of the sea. A narrow lead, a mere 
fissure at the edge of the land-ice, ended opposite a low platform; 
we had traced its whole extent, and it landed us close under the 
shadow of the precipitous shore. 

My sketch, intended to represent this wild locality, gives a very 
imperfect idea of the scene. 

Where the cape lies directly open to the swell of the north-west 
winds, at the base of a lofty precipice there was left still clinging 
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to the rock a fragment of the winter ice-belt not more than five chapter 
feet wide. The tides rose over it and the waves washed against it 
continually, but it gave a perfectly safe perch to our little bo.ats. Kpstinjf 
Above, cliff seemed to pile over cliff, until in the high distance the cliffs, 
rocks looked like the overlapping scales of ancient armour. They 
were at least eleven hundred feet high, their summits generally lost 
in fog and mist j and all the way up we seemed to see the birds 
whose home is among their clefts. The nests were thickest on the 
slielves some fifty yards above the water ; but both Imnme and 
tridactyl gulls filled the entire air with glimmering specks, cawdng 
and screeching with an incessant clamour. 
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To soften the scene, a natural bridge opened on our right hand 
into a little valley cove, green with mosses, and beyond and above 
cold and white the glacier. 
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This glacier was about seven miles across at its “ deboiiche 
it sloped gradually upward for some five miles back, and then, 
following the irregularities of its rocky sub-structure, suddenly be- 
came a steep crevassed hiU, ascending in abrupt terraces. Then 
came two intervals of less rugged ice, from which the glacier passed 
into the great mer de glace. 

On ascending a high craggy hill to the northward, I had a sub- 
lime prospect of this great frozen ocean, which seems to form the 
continental axis of Greenland,^ — ^a vast undulating plain of purple- 
tinted ice, studded with islands, and absolutely gemming the hori- 
zon with the varied glitter of sun-tipped crystal. 

The discharge of water from the lower surface of the glacier ex- 
ceeded that of any of the northern glaciers except that of Hum- 
boldt and the one near Etah. One torrent on the side nearest me 
overran the ice-foot from two to five feet in depth, and spread it- 
self upon the floes for several hundred yards ; and another, finding 
its outlet near the summit of the glacier, broke over the rocks, and 
poured in cataracts upon the beach below. 

The ranunculus, saxifrages, chickweeds, abundant mosses, and 
Arctic grasses, flourished near the level of the first talus of the 
glacier : the stone crops I found some two hundred feet higher. 
The thermometer was at 90** in the sun ; in the shade at 38°. 

I have tried to describe the natural features of the scene, but I 
have omitted that which was its most valued characteristic. It 
abounded in life. The lumme, nearly as large as canvas-backs, 
and, as wc thought, altogether sweeter and more juicy ; their eggs, 
well known as delicacies on the Labrador coast ; the cochlcaria, 
growing superbly on the guano-coated surface ; — all of them in 
endless abundance : — imagine such a combination of charms for 
scurvy-broken, hunger-stricken men. 

I could not allow the fuel for a fire ; our slush and tallow was 
reduced to very little more than a hundred pounds. The more 
curious in that art which has dignified the memory of LucuUus, 
and may do as much for Soyer, made experiments upon the organic 
matters within their reach, — ^the dried nests of the kittiwake, the 
sods of poa^ the heavy mosses, and the fatty skins of the birds 
around us. But they would none of them bum j and the most 
fastidious consoled himself at last with the doubt whether heat, 
though concentrating flavour, might not impair some other excel- 
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lence. We limited ourselves to an average of a bird a-piece per chapter 
meal, — of cboice, not of necessity, — ^and renewed the zest of the 
table with the best salad in the world — raw eggs and cochlearia. Mcugre 
It was one glorious holiday, our week at Providence Halt, so ‘ 
full of refreshment and all-happy thoughts, that I never allowed 
myself to detract from it by acknowledging that it was other than 
premeditated. There were only two of the iiarty who had looked 
out with me on the bleak ice-field ahead, and them I had pledged 
to silence. 
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CHAPTER LX. 

THE CRIMSON OLIFFS— THE ESQUIMAUX EDEN-—DEPRESSION OF THE COAST 

— INVENTOIiy— -IMALIK LOSING OUR WAY — AT THE RUE-RADDIES— THE 

OPEN SEA— EFFECTS OF HUNGER— RESCUE OF THE FAITH. 

CHAPTER It was the 1 8th of July before the aspects of the ice about us gave 
me the hope of progress. We had prepared ourselves for the new 
Preparing eucounter with the sea and its trials by laying in a store of lumme ; 
pio\isiona. hundred and fifty of which had been duly skinned, spread 
open, and dried on the rocks, as the entremets of our bread-dust 
and tallow. 

Disaster at Jkly journal tells of disaster in its record of our setting out. In 
Jut launching the Hope fi:om the frail and perishing ice-wharf on which 
we found our first refuge from the gale, she was precipitated into 
the sludge below, carrying away rail and bulwark, losing overboard 
our best shot-gun, Bousall’s favourite, and, worst of aU, that uni- 
versal favourite, our kettle, — soup-kettle, paste-kettle, tea-kettle, 
water-kettle, in one. I may mention before I pass, that the kettle 
found its substitute and successor in the remains of a tin can 
which a good aunt of mine had filled with ginger-nuts two years 
before, and which had long survived the condiments tliat once 
gave it dignity. “ Such are the uses of adversity.” 

Our descent to the coast followed the margin of the fast ice. 
Tiiecrini- After passing the Crimson CIif& of Sir John Ross, it wore almost 
son chffs. dress of a holiday excursion, — a rude one perhaps, yet truly 
one in feeling. Our course, except where a protruding glacier 
interfered with it. was nearly parallel to the shore. The birds 
along it were rejoicing in the young summer, and when we halted 
it was upon some green-clothed cape near a stream of water from 
the ice-fields above. Our sportsmen would clamber up the cliffs 
and come back laden with little auks ; great generous fires of turf, 
that cost nothing but the toil of gathering, blazed merrily; and 
our happy oarsmen, after a long day’s work, made easy by the 
promise ahead, would stretch themselves in the sunshine and 
dream happily away till called to the morning wash and prayers. 
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PASSING THE CRIMSON CLIFFS. 

This coast must have been a favourite region at one time with Ti»e Esqui- 
the natives, — a sort of Esquimaux Eden. We seldom encamped 
without finding the ruins of their habitations, for the most part 
overgrown with lichens, and exliibiting every mark of antiquity. 

One of these, in latitude 76® 20', was once, no doubt, an extensive 
village. Cairns for the safe deposit of meat stood in long lines, 
six or eight in a group } ind the huts, built of large rocks, faced 
each other, as if disposed on a street or avenue. 

The same reasoning which deduces the subsidence of the coast Depression 
from the actual base of the Temple of Serapis, proves that the de- 
pression of the Greenland coast, which I had detected as far north 
as Upemavik, is also going on up here. Some of these huts were 
washed by the sea or tom away by the ice that had descended 
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CHAPTER with the tides. The turf, too, a representative of very ancient 
growth, was cut ofT even with the water’s edge, giving sections 
two feet thick. I liad not noticed before such unmistakable evi- 
dence of the depression of this coast : its converse elevation I had 
observed to the north of Wostenholme Sound. The axis of oscill- 
ation must be somewhere in the neighbourhood of latitude 77°. 
Capo We reached Cape York on the 21st, after a tortuous but romaii- 

' tic travel through a misty atmosphere. Here the land-leads ceased, 

with the exception of some small and scarcely-practicable openings 
near the shore, which were evidently owing to the wind that pre- 
vailed for the time. Everything bore proof of the late develop- 
ment of the season. The red snow was a fortnight behind its 
time. A fast doe extended with numerofis tongues far out to the 
south and east. The only question was between a new rest, for 
the shore ices to open, or a desertion of the coast and a trial of the 
open water to the west. 

stock of We sent off a detachment to see whether the Esquimaux might 
provisiona. passing the summer at Episok, behind the glacier of Cape 

Imalik, and began an inventory of«our stock on hand. I give the 
result : — 


Pried Inmrae. 

Fork'slnsh 

Flour 

Indian meal.... 
Meat-biscuit... 
Bread 


195 birds, 
112 pounds. 
50 " 

50 " 

80 " 

348 " 


Six hundred and forty pounds of provision, all told, exclusive of 
our dried birds, or some thirty-six pounds a man. Tom Hickey 
found a turf, something like his native peat, which we thought 
might help to boil our kettle ; and with the aid of this our fuel- 
account stood thus : — 


Turf, for two boilings a day 7 days 

Two sledge-runners........... 6 " 

Spare oars^ sledges, and an empty cask. 4 " , 


Seventeen days in all; not counting, however, the Red Boat 
which would add something, and our emptied provision-bags, 
which might cany on the estimate to about three weeks. 

The return of the party from Imalik gave us no reason to 
hesitate. The Esquimaux had not been there for several years. 
There were no birds in the neighbourhood. 
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I climbed tbe rocks a second time with Mr. M'Gary, and took chapter 
a careful survey of the ice with my glass. The “ fast,” as the 
whalers call the immovable shore-ice, could be seen in a nearly 
unbroken sweep, passing by BushnelFs Island, and joining the 
coast not far from where I stood. The outside floes were large, 
and had evidently been not long broken ; but it cheered my heart 
to see that there was one well-defined lead which followed the 
main floe until it lost itself to seaward. 

I called my officers together, explained to them the motives Prepara- 
which governed me, and prepared to re- embark. The boats were 
hauled up, examined carefully, and, as far as our means permitted, barking, 
repaired. The Jied Eric was stripped of her outfit and cargo, to 
be broken up for fuel when the occasion should come. A large 
beacon-cairn was built on an eminence, open to view from the 
south and west; and a red flannel shirt, spared with some reluc- 
tance, was hoisted as a pennant to draw attention to the spot. 

Here I deposited a succinct record of bur condition and purposes, 
and then directed our course south by west into the ice-fields. 

By degrees the ice through which we were moving became more 
anymore impacted ; and it sometimes required all our ice-knowledge 
to determine whether a particular lead was practicable ‘or not. 

The irregularities of the surface, broken by hummocks, and occa- 
sionally by larger masses, made it difficult to see far ahead; 
besides which, we were often embarrassed by the fogs, I was Losing tiio 
awakened one evening from a weary sleep in my fox-skins, to dis- 
cover that we had fairly lost our way. The officer at the helm of 
the leading boat, misled by the irregular shape of a large ice- 
berg that crossed his track, had lost the main lead some time 
before, and was steering shoreward far out Of the true course. 

The little canal in which he had locked us was hardly two boats’- 
lengths across, and lost itself not far off in a feeble zigzag both 
behind and before us : it was evidently closing, and we could not 
retreat. 

Without apprising the men of our misadventure, 1 ordered the a camp on 
boats hauled up, and, under pretence of drying the clothing and 
stores, made a camp on the ice. A few hours after, the weather 
cleared enough for the first time to allow a view of the distance, 
and M*Gary and myself climbed a berg some three hundred feet 
high for the purpose. It was truly fearful : we were deep in the 

2 E 
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CHAPTKR recesses of the bay, surrounded on all sides by stupendous icebergs 
and tangled doe-pieces. My sturdy second oflacer, not naturally 
A fearftii impressible, and long accustomed to the vicissitudes of whaling 
prospect. prospect. 

The There was but one thing to be done : cost what it might, we 

must harness our sledges again and retrace our way to the west- 
ward. One sledge had been already used for firewood; the Heel 
HriCf to which it had belonged, was now cut up, and her light 
cedar planking laid upon the floor of the other boats ; and we went 
to work with the ruc-raddies as in the olden time. It was not till 
the third toilsome day was well spent that we reached the berg 
which had bewildered our helmsman. We hauled over its tongue, 
and joyously embarked again upon a free lead, with a fine breeze 
from the north. 

Afloat once Our little squadron was now reduced to two boats. The land 
more. nortliward was no longer visible ; and whenever I left the 

margin of the ^'fast ” to avoid its deep sinuosities, I was obliged to 
trust entirely to the compass. We had at least eight days* allow- 
ance of fuel on board ; but our provisions were running very low, 
and we met few birds, and failed to secure any larger game. We 
saw several large seals upon the ice, but they were too watchful 
for us ; and on two occasions we came upon the walrus sleeping, 
— once within actual lance-thrust ; but the animal charged in the 
teeth of his assailant and made good his retreat. 

Kcckonitig On the 28th I instituted a quiet review of the state of things 
fcuppUea. “before us. Our draft on the stores we. had laid in at Providence 
Halt had been limited for some days to three raw eggs and two 
breasts of birds a day ; but we had a smaU ration of bread-dust 
besides ; and when we halted, as we did regularly for meals, our 
fuel allowed us to indulge lavishly in the great panacea of Arctic 
travel, tea. The men’s strength was waning under this restricted 
diet ; but a careful reckoning up of our remaining supplies proved 
to me now that even this was more than we could afford ourselves 
without an undue reliance on the fortunes of the hunt. Our next 
land was to be Cape Shackleton, one of the most prolific bird- 
colonies of the coast, which we were all looking to, much as sailors 
nearing home in their boats after disaster and short allowance at 
sea. But^ meting out our stores through the number of days that 
must elapse before we could expect to share its hospitable welcome. 
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I found that five ounces of bread-dust, four of billow, and three of chapter 
bird-meat, must from this time form our daily ration. 

So far we had generally coasted the fast ice : it had given us an 
occasional resting-place and refuge, and w% were able sometimes to 
rc-inforce our stores of provisions by our guns. But it made our 
progress tediously slow, and our stock of small-shot was so nearly 
•exhausted that I was convinced our safety depended on an increase Tiie open 
of speed. I determined to try the more open sea. 

For the first two days the experiment was a failure. We were 
surrounded by heavy fogs ; a south-west wind brought the outside 
pack upon us and obliged us to haul up on the drifting ice. We 
were thus carried to the northward, and lost about twenty miles. 

My party, much overworked, felt despondingly the want of the 
protection of the land-floes. 

Nevertheless, I held to my purpose, steering S.S.W. as nearly 
as the leads would admit, and looldng constantly for the thinning 
out of the pack that hangs around the western water. 

Although the low diet and exposure to wet had again reduced 
our party, there was no apparent relaxation of energy ; and it was 
not uiitn some days later that I found their strength seriously 
giving way. 

It is a little curious that the effect of a short allowance of food Effect of a 
does not show itself in hunger. The first symptom is a loss of 
power, often so imperceptibly brought on that it becomes evident of food, 
only by an accident. 1 well remember our look of blank amaze- 
ment as, one day, the order being given to haul the Hope over a 
tongue of ice, we found that she would not budge. At first I 
thought it was owing to the wetness of the snow-covered surface 
in which her runners were \ but, as there was a heavy gale blow- 
ing outside, and 1 was extremely anxious to get her on to a larger 
floe to prevent being drifted off, 1 lightened her cargo and set both 
crews upon her. In the land of promise off Oimson Cliffs, such 
a force would have trundled her like a whedbarrow ; we could 
almost have borne her upon our backs. Now, with incessant 
labour and standing-hauls, she moved at a snail’s pace. 

The Fai£k was left behind, and barely escaped destruction. The The /vika 
outside pressure cleft the floe asunder, and we 6aw our best boat, 
with all our stores, drifting rapidly away from us. The sight pro- 
duced an almost hysterical impression upon our party. Two days 
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of want of bread, I am sure, would have destroyed us ; and we bad 
now left us but eight pounds of shot in alL To launch the ZTope 
again, and rescue her comrade or share her fortunes, would have 
been the instinct of other circumstances ; but it was out* of the 
question now. Happily, before we had time to ponder our loss, a 
flat cake of ice eddied round near the floe we were upon ; M‘Gary 
and myself sprang to it at the moment, and succeeded in floating 
it across the chasm in time to secure her. The rest of the crew 
rejoined her by only scrambling over the crushed ice as we brought 
her in at the hummock-lines. 
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CHAPTER LXL 

THE SEAL ! THE SEAL !— THE FESTIVAL— TERRA FIRMA— PAUL EACH ARIAS 
— THE PBAULEIN PLAISCHER — THE NEWS— AT THE SETTLEMENTS — THE 
WELCOME. 

Things grew worse and worse with us : the old difficulty of chapter 
breathing came back again, and our feet swelled to such an extent 
that we were obliged to cut open our canvas boots. But the illness and 
S 3 rmptom which gave me most uneasiness was our inability to sleep. 

A form of low fever which hung by us when at work had been 
kept down by the thoroughness of our daily rest ; all my hopes of 
escape W’ere in the refreshing influences of the halt. 

It must be remembered that we were now in the open bay, in 
the full line of the great ice-drift to the Atlantic, and in boats so 
frail and unseaworthy as to require constant baling to keep them 
afloat. 

It was at this crisis of our fortunes that we saw a large seal a neai in 
floating — ^as is the custom of these animals — on a small patch of 
ice, and seemingly asleep. It was an ussuk, and so large that 1 
at first mistook it for a walrus. Signal was made for the Hope to 
follow astern, and, trembling with anxiety, we prepared to crawl 
down upon him. • 

Petersen, with the large English rifle, was stationed in «the oow, 
and stockings were drawn over the oars as mufflers. As we 
neared the animal, our excitement became so intense that the men intense 
could hardly keep stroke. I had a set of signals for such occa- menu* 
sions, which spared us the noise of the voice ; and when about three 
hundred yards off, the oars were taken in, and we moved on in 
deep silence with a single scull astern. 

He was not asleep, for he reared his head when we were almost 
within rifle-shot ; and to this day I can remember the hard, care- 
worn, almost despairing expression of the men’s thin faces as they Life at 
saw him move : their lives depended on his capture. 

1 depressed my band nervously, as a signal for Petersen to fire. 

M^Oary hung upon his oar, and the boat, slowly but noiselessly 
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CHAPTER sagging ahead, seemed to me without certain range. Looking <at 
Petersen, I saw that the poor fellow was paralyzed by his anxiety, 
by trying vainly to obtain a rest for his gun against the cut-water of 
i anx e y. ^ four-flippers, gazed at us for a 

moment with frightened curiosity, and coiled himself for a plunge. 
At that instant, simultaneously with the crack of our rifle, he re- 
laxed his long length on the ice, and, at the very brink of the 
water, his head fell helpless to one side. 

I would have ordered another shot, but no discipline could have 
controlled the men. With a wild yell, each vociferating according 
to his own impulse, they urged both boats upon the floes. A 
Seizing crowd of hands seized the seal and bore him up to safer ice. The 
tije prize. Seemed half cra^ ; I had not realized how much we were re- 
duced by absolute famine. Tliey ran over the floe, crying and 
laughing, and brandishing their knives. It was not five minutes 
before every man was sucking his bloody fingers or mouthing long 
strips of raw blubber. 

Not an ounce of this seal was lost. The intestines found their 
way into the soup-kettles without any observance of the preliinin- 
Tiic feast, aiy home-processes. .The Ciirtilaginous parts of the fore-flippers were 
cut off in the melee, and passed round to be chewed upon ; and 
even the liver, warm and raw as it was, bade fair to be eaten before 
it had seen the pot. That nighty on the large halting-floe, to 
which, in contempt of the dangers of drifting, we happy men had 
hauled our boats, two entire planks of the Bed Brie were devoted 
to a grand cooking-fire, and we epjoyed a rare and savage feast. 

This was our last experience of the disagreeable effects of 
hunger. In the words of Gfeorge Stephenson, “ The charm was 
The poor broken, and the dogs w'ere safe.” The dogs I have said little 
Si about, for none of us liked to think of them. The poor creatures, 
Toodla and Whitey, had been taken with us as last resources 
against starvation. They were, as M‘Gary worded it, “ meat on 
the hoof,” and “ able to carry their own fat over the floes.” Once, 
near Weary Man’s Rest, I had been on the point of killing them ; 
but they had been the leaders of our winter’s team, and we could 
not bear tbe sacrifice. « 

I need not detail our journey any further. Within a day or two 
we shot another seal, and from that time forward had a full sup- 
ply of food. 
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On tlie 1st of August we sighted the Devil’s Thumb, and were chapter 
again among the familiar localities of the whalers* battling-ground. 

The bay was quite open, and we had been making easting for two 
days before. We were soon among the Duck Islands, and, passing 
to the south of Cape Shackleton, prepared to land. 

“ Terra firma ! Terra iirma ! ” How very pleasant it was to look on “Terra 
upon) and with what a tingle of excited thankfulness we drew ngar ’ 
it ! A little time to seek a cove among the wrinkled hills, a little 
time to exchange congratulations, and then our battered boats 
were hauled high and dry upon the rocks, and our party, with 
hearts full of our deliverance, lay down to rest. 

And now, with the apparent certainty of reaching our homes, 
came that nervous apprehension which follows upon hope long de- 
ferred. I could not trust myself to take the outside passage, but 
timidly sought the quiet-water channels running deep into the 
arcliipelago which forms a sort of labyrinth along the coast. 

Thus it was that at one of our sleeping-halts upon the rocks — for 
we still adhered to the old routine — Petersen awoke me with a 
story. Ho had just seen and recognised a native, who, in his frail 
kayak, was evidently seeking eider-down among the islands. The 
man had once been an inmate of his family. “ Paul Zacharias, Paul 
don’t you know me ? I’m Carl Petersen P* ** No,” said the man; 

his wife says he’s dead and, with a stolid expression of wonder, 
he stared for a moment at the long beard that loomed at him 
through the fog, and paddled away with all the energy of fright. 

Two days after this, a nqst had settled down upon the islands 
which embayed us, and when it lifted we found ourselves rowing, 
in lazy time, under the shadow of Karkamoot. Just then a fami- a famiUur 
liar sound came to us over the water. We had often listened to 
the screeching of the gulls or the bark of the fox, and mistaken it 
for the “ Huk” of the Esquimaux ; but this had about it an inflec- 
tion not to be mistaken, for it died away in the familar cadence of 
a “ halloo.” 

“Listen, Petersen! oars, men!” “Wlmt is it?” — and he 
listened quietly at first, and then, trembling, said, in a half whisper, 

“ Dannemarkers I ” 

I remember this, the first tone of Christian voice which had a joyfci 
greeted our return to the world. How we all stood up and peered 
into the distant nooks; and how the cxy came to us again, just as 
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CHAPTER having seen nothing, we were doubting whether the whole was 
not a dream ; and then how, with long sweeps, the white ash 
cracking under the spring of the rowers, we stood for the cape that 
the sound proceeded from, and how nervously we scanned the 
green spots which our experience, grown now into instinct, told us 
would be the likely camping-ground of wayfarers. 

A Tessei in ^ By-aud-by — ^for we must have been pulling a good half hour — 
the single mast of a small shallop showed itself j and Petersen, who 
had been very quiet and grave, burst out into an incoherent fit of 
crying, only relieved by broken exclamations of mingled Danish 
and English. “ ^Tis theJJpemavik oil-boat ! The Fraulein Flais- 
cher ! Oarlie Mossyn, the assistant cooper, must be on liis road to 
Kingatok for blubber. The Mariane (the one annual ship) has 
come, and Carlie Mossyn — ” and here he did it all over again, 
gulping down his words and wringing his hands. 

Coriie It was Carlie Mossyn, sure enough. The quiet routine of a 
Mossyn. paniah settlement is the same year after year, and Petersen had 
hit upon the exact state of things. The Mariane was at Proven, 
and Carlie Mossyn had come up in the Fraulein Flaischcr to get 
the year’s supply of blubber from Kingatok. 

Here we first got our cloudy vague idea of what had passed in 
the big world duiing our absence. The friction of its fierce rota- 
tion had not much distimbed this little outpost of civilization, and 
we thought it a sort of blunder as he told us that France and Eiig- 
The first land were leagued with the Mussulman against the Greek Church, 
news. ^ Lutheran, this assistant cooper, and all news with 

him had a theological complexion. 

‘‘What jof America, eh, Petersen ?” — and we all looked, waiting 
for him to interpret the answer. 

“ America 1” said Carlie; “ we don’t know much of that countiy 
here, for they have no whalers on the coast ; but a steamer and a 
barque passed up a fortnight ago, and have gone out into the ice 
to seek your party.” 

How gently all the lore of this man oozed out of him ! he seemed 
an oracle, as, with hot-tingling fingers pressed against the gunwale 
of the boat, we listened to his words. “ Sebastopol ain’t taken.” 
Where and what was Sebastopol ? 

But “ Sir John Franklin 1 ” There w$ were at home again, — 
our own delusive little speciality rose uppermost Franklin’s 
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party, or traces of the dead which represented it, had been found chapter 
nearly a thousand miles to the south of where we had been search- 
ing for them. He knew it j for the priest (Pastor Kraag) had a 
German newspaper which told all about it. And so we “ out oars ” 
again, and rowed into the fogs. 

Another sleeping-halt has passed, and t^e have all washed clean preparing 
at the fresh-water basins and furbished up our ragged furs and *®*“^*^ 
woollens. Kasarsoak, the snow top of Sanderson’s Hope, shows 
itself above the mists, and we hear the yelling of the dogs. Peter- 
sen had been foreman of the settlement, and he calls my attention, 
with a sort of pride, to the tolling of the workmen's bell. It is 
six o’clock. We are nearing the end of our trials. Can it be a 
dream ? — 

We hugged the land by the big harbour, turned the corner by Tiie boats 
the old brew-house, and in the midst of a crowd of cliildren, *'““*®‘* 
hauled our boats for the last time upon the rocks. 

For eighty-four days we had lived in the open air. Our habits 
were liard and weather-worn. We could not remain within the 
four walls of a house without a distressing sense of suffocation. 

But we drank coffee that night before many a hospitable threshold, 
and listened again and again to the hymn of welcome, which, sung a hymn of 
by many voices, greeted our deliverance. welcome. 
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CONCLUSION'. 

"We received all manner of kindness from the Danes of Upemavik. 
The residents of this distant settlement are dependent for their 
■ supplies on the annual trading-ship of the colonies, and they of 
course could not minister to our many necessities without much 
personal inconvenience. But they fitted up a loft for our recep- 
tion, and sliared their stores with us in liberal Christian charity. 

They gave us many details of the expeditions in search of Sir 
John Franklin, and added the painful news that my ' gallant friend 
and comrade, Bellot, had perished in a second crusade to save him. 
We knew each other by many common sympathies : I h<ad divided 
with him the hazards of mutual rescue among the ice-fields ; and 
his last letter to me, just before I left New York, promised me 
the hope that we were to meet again in Ballings Bay, and that ho 
would unite himself with our party as a volunteer. The French 
service never lost a more chivalrous spirit 

The Danish vessel was not ready for her homeward journey till 
the 4th of September ; but the interval was well spent in regaining 
health and gradually accustoming ourselves to in-door life and 
habits. It is a fact, which the physiologist will not find it diflS- 
cult to reconcile with established theories, that we were all more 
prostrated by the repose and comfort of our new condition than 
we had been by nearly three months of constant exposure and 
effort. 

On the 6th I left Upemavik, with all our party, in tlie Mariane^ 
a stanch but antiquated little barque, under the command of Cap- 
tain Ammondson, a fine representative of the true-hearted and 
skilful seamen of his nation, who promised to drop us at tlie 
Shetland Islands. Our little boat, the Faith, which was regarded 
by all of us as a precious relic, took passage along with us. Ex- 
cept the furs on our backs, and the documents that recorded our 
labours and our trials, it was all we brought back of the Advance 
and her fortunes. 

On the 11th we arrived at Qodhavn, the inspectorate of North 
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Greenland, and had a characteristic welcome from my excellent conclit- 
friend, Mr. Olrik. The Mariane had stopped only to discharge a 
few stores and receive her papers of clearance ; but her departure Oodiiavn. 
was held back to the latest moment, in hopes of receiving news of 
Captain Hartstene^s squadron, wliich had not been heard of since 
fhe 21st of July. 

Wo were upon the eve of setting out, however, when the look- a steamer 
out man at the hill-top announced a steamer in the distance. It ®****‘‘ 
drew near, with a barque in tow, and we soon recognised the stars 
and stripes of our own country. The Faith was lowered for the 
last time into the water, and the little flag which had floated so 
near the poles of both hemispheres opened once more to the breeze. 

With Brooks at the tiller and Mr. Olrik at my side, followed by 
all the boats of the settlement, we went out to meet them. 

Not even after the death of the usuk did our men lay to their uowing to 
oars more heartily. We neared the squadron and the gallant men 
that had come out to seek us ; we could see the scjirs which their 
o^vn ice-battles had impressed on the vessels ; we knew the gold 
lace of the officers’ cap-Wds, and discerned the groups who, glass 
in hand, were evidently regarding us. 

Presently we were alongside. An officer, whom I shall ever 
remember as a cherished friend. Captain Hartstene, hailed a little 
man in a ragged flannel shirt, “Is that Dr. Kanel” and with the 
“ Yes !” that followed, the rigging was manned by our countrymen, Cheers of 
and cheers welcomed us back to the social world of love which welcome. 



TIIK FAITH, 

ilow at the etore cf Messrs. Guilds di Peterson', 121 ArcHi Stre^, Phil^tdeliMa, 
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Instructions oj the Secretary of the Navy to Passed Assistant 
Surgeon Kane. 

IfAvx DKPARniEKT, NoTcmber 27, 1852. 

SiR^ — Lady Franklin having urged yon to undertake a search for her husband. 
Sir John Franklin, and his companions, and a vessel, the Advance, having been 
placed at your disposition by Mr. Grinnell, you are hereby assigned to special 
duty for the purpose of conducting an overland journey from the upper waters 
of Baffin’s Bay to the shores of the Polar Seas. 

Belying upon your zeal and discretion, the Department send you forth upon an 
undertaking which will be attended with great peril and exposure. Trusting 
that you will be sustain^ by the laudable object in view, and wishing you success 
and a safe return to your friends, 1 am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Jonir F. Ksnnsdt. 

PusAcd Assistant Surgeon E. K. Kanr, 

United States Navy, Pliiladelphla. 


Navt DKPAaruBNT, February, 9, 1863. 

Sib, — In coimection with the special duty assigned to you by the order of this 
Department bearing date November 27, 1852, your attention is invited to objects 
of scientific inquiry ; iiarticnlarly to such as relate to the existence of an open 
Polar Sea, terrestrial magnetism, general meteorology, and subjects of importance 
in connection with natural history. 

You will transmit to the Department, when opportunities oifer, reports of 
your progress and the results of your search, and, on your return to the United 
States, a full and detailed narrative of the incidents and discoveries of your ex- 
ploration by land and sea, as matters of the scientific dbservations herein referred 
to. 

Bepeating my best wishes for your success, I am, very respectfully, &c. 

John P. Kbbhki>t. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon E. K. Kanb, 

United States Nary, New York. 
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Preliminary Report of P<med Assistant Surgeon Kane to the Secretary 
of the Navy, 

Hon. James C. Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy. 

Sib, — The expedition tovluch I was assigned by orders from the Department, 
under date the 27th of November, 1852, left New York in the brig Advance, 
one hundred and twenty tons burden, on the 30th of May following. Our com- 
pany consisted of eighteen persons in all ; of whom ten were regularly attached 
to the uaval service, the others being engaged by private liberality'. 

Our destination was to the highest penetrable point of Baffin’s Bay, from which, 
according to instructions from the Department, we were to attempt a search for 
the missing vessels of Sir John Franklin. This region was then entirely unex- 
plored, and it was selected on that account. 

The copies which I annex of my letters heretofore addressed to the Department 
indicate my course up to the time of leaving Upernavik, in latitude 72** 47' N. 
It will be seen from them that 1 engaged at that point an Esquimaux hunter and 
an interpreter, deeming their aid essential to the success of our expedition. I had 
also purchased supplies of fresh meat and fish, which were carefully dried and 
set aside to meet emergencies. 

On reaching Melville Bay T found the shore ices so decayed that I did not 
deem it advisable to attempt the usual i)assage along the fast floes of the land, 
but stood directly to the northward and westward, as indicated by my log, until 
I met' the Middle Pack. Here we headed nearly direct for Cape York, and suc- 
ceeded in crossing the bay without injury in ten days after first encountering the 
ice. On the 7th of August we reached the headland of Sir Thomas Smith’s 
Sound, and passed the highest point attained, by our predecessor. Captain 
Inglefield, B..N. 

So far our observations accorded completely with the experience of this gallant 
officer in the summer of 1852. A fresh breeze, with a swell setting in from the 
southward and westward ; marks upon the rocks indicating regular tides ; no ice 
visible from aloft, and all the signs of continuous open water. 

As we advanced, however, a belt of heavy stream ice was seen, — an evident 
precursor of drift ; and a little afterward it became evident that the channel to 
the northward was obstructed by a drifting pack. 

We were still too far to the south to carry out the views I, had formed of our 
imrposed search, and it became my duty, therefore, to attempt the penetration 
of this ice. Before doing this, I selected an appropriate inlet for a provision- 
depOt, and buried there a supply of beef, pork, and bread ; at the same place we<. 
deposited our Francis’s life-boat, covering it carefully with wet sand, and ove -- 
laying the frozen mass wjth stones and moss. We afterward found that thi 
Esquimaux had hunted around this inlet; but the cache, which we had thus 
secured as our own resort in case of emergent^, escaped detection. 

No one having yet visited this coast, I landed on the most prominent wester i 
headland of a group of small islands, — the Littleton islands of Inglefield, — an I 
erected there a flagstaff and beacon ; near this beacon, according to preconcerte 1 
arrangement, we deposited official despatches and our private letters of farewell. 
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My first design in entering the pack was to force a passage to the north ; bat, 
after reaching latitude 78** 45' N., we found the ice hugging the American shore, 
and extending in a drifting mass completely across the channel. This ice gra> 
dually bore down upon us, and we were forced to seek the comparatively open 
spaces of the Greenland coast. Still, we should have inevitably been beset and 
swept to the south, but for a small landlocked bay under whose cliffs we found a 
temporary asylum. We named it Refuge Inlet : it carries fifty fathoms of water 
within a biscuit-toss of its northern headland, and, but for a glacier which 
occupies its inner curve, would prove an eligible winter harbour. 

We were detained in this helpless situation three valuable days, the pack out- 
side hardly admitting the passage of a boat. But, on the 13th, fearing lest the 
rapidly advancing cold might prevent our penetrating further, we warped out 
into the drift, and fastened to a grounded berg. 

That the Department may correctly apprehend our subsequent movements, it 
Is necessary to describe some fcatuires peculiar to our position. The coast 
trended to the N.N.E. It was metamorphic in structure, rising in abrupt pre- 
cipitous cliffs of basaltic greenstone from eight hundred to twelve hundred feet 
in perpendicular height. The shore at the base of this wall was invested by a 
permanent belt of ice, measuring from three to forty yards in width, with a mean 
summer thickness of eighteen feet. The ice dung to the rocks with extreme 
tenacity; and, unlike similar formations to the south, it had resisted the tliauing 
influences of summer. The tidal currents had worn its seaward face into a 
gnarled mural escarpment, against whidt the floes broke with splendid displays 
of force ; but it still preserved an upper surface comparatively level, and adapted 
as a sort of highway for further travel. The drifting ice or pack outside of it 
was utterly impenetrable; many bergs recratly discharged were driving back- 
ward and forward with the tides; and thus, pressing upon the ice of the floes, 
liad raised up hills from sixty to seventy feet high. The mean rise and fall of 
the tide was twelve feet, and its rate of motion two and a half knots an hour. 

In this state of things, having no alternative but either to advance or to dis- 
continue the search, I determined to take advantage of a small interspace which 
occurred at certain stages of the tide between the main pack and the coast, and, 
if possible, press through it. I was confirmed in this purpose by my knowledge 
of the extreme strength of the Advance, and my confidence in the spirit and 
fidelity of my comrades. Tfae*'effort occupied us until the 1st of September. It 
was attended by the usual dangers of ice penetration. We were on our beam 
ends whenever the receding tides left us in deficient soundings ; and on two of 
such occasions it was impossible to secure our stoves so as to prevent the brig 
from taking fire. We reached latitude 78** 43' N. on the 29th of August, having 
lost a x>art of our starboard bulwarks, a quarter boat, our jib-boom, our best 
bower anchor, and about six hundred fathoms of hawser ; but with our brig in 
all essentials uninjured. 

We were now retarded by the rapid advance of winter : the young ice was 
forming with such rapidity that it became evident that we must soon be frozen 
in. At this juncture my officers addressed to me written opinions in favour of a 
return to a more southern harbour ; but, as such a step would have cost us our 
dearly purchased progress and removed us from the field of our intended obser- 
vations, I could not accede to their views. I determined, therefore, to start on 
foot with a party of observation, to seek a spot which might be eligible as a 
starting point for our future travel, and, if such a one were found, to enter at 
once upon the full duties of search. 
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This step determined on, the command of the brig was committed to Mr. 
Ohlsen, and I started on the 29th of August with a detachment, carrying a whale 
boat and sledge. The ice soon checked the passage of our boat ; but 1 left her 
and proceeded with a small sledge along the ledge of ice which, under the name 
of ice-foot/* I hare before described as clinging to the shore. 

We were obliged, of course, to follow all the indentations of the coast, and our 
way was often completely obstructed by the discharge of rocks from the adjacent 
cliffs. In crossing a glacier we came near losing our party, and were finally com- 
pelled to abandon the sledge and continue our journey on foot. We succeeded, 
however, in completing our work, and reached a projecting cape, from which, at 
an elevation of eleven hundred feet, I commanded a prospect of the ice to the 
north and west as high as latitude 80** N. A black ridge running nearly due 
north, which we found afterward to be a glacier, terminated our view along the 
Greenland coast to the eastward. Numerous icebergs were crowded in masses 
throughout the axis of the channel ; and, as far as our vision extended, the entire 
surface was a frozen sea. The island named Louis Napoleon on the charts of 
Captain Inglefield does not exist. The resemblance of ice to land will readily ex - 
plain the misapprehension. 

The result of this journey, although not cheering, comfirmed me in my inten- 
tion of ^wintering in the actual position of the brig ; and I proceeded, immediately 
on our return, to organize parties for the fall, with a view to the establishment 
of provision depdts to facilitate the further researches of the spring. In selecting 
sites for these and the attendant travel, our parties passed over more than eight 
hundred miles. The coast of Greenland was traced one hundred and twenty-five 
miles to the north and east, and three caches were established at favourable 
points. The largest of these (No. III. of chart) contained eight hundred pounds 
of pemmican; it was located upon an island in latitude 79** 12^ 6" N., longitude 
65” 25' W., by Messrs. M'Gary and Bonsall. These operations were continued 
until the 20th of November, when the darkness arrested them. 

Our brig had been frozei) in since the 10th of September. We had selected a 
liarbour near a group of rocky islets in the south-eastern curve of the bay, where 
we could establish our observatory, and had facilities for procuring water and for 
daily exercise. We were secure, too, against probable disturbance during the 
winter, and were sufficiently within the tidal influences to give us a hope of 
liberation in the spring. 

As we were about to winter higher north than any previous expedition, and, 
besides a probable excess of cold, were about to experience a longer deprivation 
of solar light, the arrangements for the interior were studied carefully. 

The deck was housed in with boards and calked with oakum. A system of 
warmth and ventilation was established : our permanent lamps were cased with 
chimneys, to prevent the accumulation of smoke ; cooking, ice- melting, and wash- 
ing arrangements were minutely cared for ; the dogs were kennelled in Squads, 
and they were allowed the alternate use of snow houses and of the brig, as their 
condition might require. Our domestic system was organized with the most 
exact attention to cleanliness, exercise, recreation, and withal to fixed routine. 

During the winter which followed, the sun was one hundred and twenty days 
below the horizon ; and owing to a range of hills toward our southern meridian, 
the maximum darkness was not relieved by apparent twilight even at noon- 
day. 

The atmospheric temperatures were lower than any that had been recorded by 
others before us. We had adopted every precaution to secure accuracy in these 
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obserrations, and the indications of onr numerous thermometers — alcoholic, 
ethereal, and mercurial — were registered hourly. 

From them it appears that the mean annual temperature of Rensselaer Har- 
bour, as we named our winter home, is lower than that of Melville Island, as 
recorded by Parry, by two degrees.. In certain sheltered positions, the process 
of freezing was uuintertuitted for any consecutive twenty-four hours tliroughout 
the vear. 

The lowest temperature was observed in February, when the mean of eight 
instruments indicated minus 70° Fahrenheit. Chloroform froze; the essential 
oils of sassafras, juniper, cubebs, and winter green, were resolved into mixed 
iolid and liquid ; and on the morning of February 24 we witnessed cloric ehther 
eongealed for the first time by a natural temperature. 

In the early part of this -winter I erected an astronomical observatory, and 
mounted our ** transit ** and theo<lolite upon pedestals of stone cemented by ice. 
Great care was taken by Mr. Sontag, the astronomer to the expedition, in deter* 
mining our geographical position. The results for the determination of longitude, 
as based upon moon culminations, are in every respect satisfactory ; they are 
corroborated by occultations of planets and the late solar eclipse of May 1855. 
An occultation of Saturn simultaneously observed by Mr. Sontag and myself, at 
temperatures of minus 60° and 53°, difiered but two seconds. This is the lowest 
temperature at which such an observation has ever been taken. 

The t>osition of our observatory may be stated as in latitude 78° 37' N., longi- 
tude 70° 40' 6" W. 

A room artificially heated vras attached to the observatory as a magnetic station. 
The observations were both absolute and relative, and were sustained by a corps 
of volunteers among the officers. 

A strong tendency to tonic spasm, probably induced by the lengthened cold and 
darkness, was the chief trial of our party. General disease was readily controlled 
by a careful hygiene ; and the unremitting and intelligent exertions of Dr. I. 1. 
Hayes, the surgeon of the expedition, kept the scurvy in complete subjugation. 

But this anomalous form of spasmoilic disease was encountered with difiiculty. ' 
It extended to our dogs, assuming the aspect of tetanus ; in spite of every effort, 
no less than fifty-seven perished, many of them with symptoms not unlike th'oso 
of hydrophobia. ' ' ■ 

The loss of these animals interfered seriously with my original scheme of search. 
They had been collected at -various points of the coast of Greenland, and had been 
trained for their office with extreme care and labour. I had contemplated em- 
ploying theni in following the coast, and with this view had devoted the labours 
of the fall to the organization of a chain of depfits. Now, however, a new system 
of operations was to be established, with different appliances. New sledges were 
to be built, and cooking-utensils and field-equipments provided, suited to larger 
parties and of more portable character. The latter period of darkness was en- 
tirely occupied with these new preparations. 

Our party was unhappily too small for an extended system of field-operations 
by unassisted human labour ; and the only xemaining hope of continuing the 
search was to be found in a passage through or over the great ice-fields to the 
north, — an effort the success of which was rendered very doubtful by the crowded 
beigs and distorted ice of this frozen area. With this object ! organized a party 
of our strongest men (all volunteers) under my personal charge, and sent ant ad- 
vanced corps under Mr. Brooks, .the energetic first officer of the expeditioil^'^td' 
place a relief-cargo of provisions at ten days’ journey from the brig. 

2 F » 
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On the 27th of March, the ninth day of their absence, a heavy gale from the 
north-north-east broke upon this party. The thermometer fell to 67* below sero;' 
and the ice-ridges (hummock -lines) were so obstructed by snow-drift that they 
could not deposit their stores beyond fifty miles from the brig. Four of the most 
valuable members of the party, Messrs. Brooks and Wilson, Jefferson Baker, and 
Peter Schubert, were frozen at the extremities; and, a single man being left to 
attend them, the others returned to the brig in a sti^ of extreme exhaustion. 
The name of the brave fellow who remained with his comrades was Thomas 
Hickey, an Irishman. 

The main company under my own command started at once for the floes; with 
but little hope of rescuing our comrades; Mr. Ohlsen, one of the returned party, 
volunteering to guide us. He was sewed up in furs, and strapped upon a small 
sledge, which we dragged after us ; but symptoms of mental disturbance rendered 
his heroism unavailing, and, but for striking the trail of the party, we must all 
of us have perished. 

On this occasion 1 was deeply touched by the confidence of the disabled men 
in the certainty of their relief. Although they were nearly concealed by snow- 
drift, and dependent for warmth upon their sleeping-bags, they had patiently 
and hopefully awaited our arrival. The discovery of a small canvas tent in the 
midst of these immense plains of ice I must remember as providential. 

1 mention gratefully the endurance and self-denial of my comrades upon this 
fearful march. They had been eighty-one out of eighty^four hours without sleep, 
and had halted for the purpose of melting ice fur drink. The tendency to sleep 
could only be overcome by mechanical violence ; and when at last we got' back to 
the brig, still dragging the. wounded men instinctively behind us, there was not 
one whose mind was found to be unimpaired. 

This disastrous effort cost us two valuable lives, J efferson Baker and Peter 
Schubert. The first of these was a native of Delaware County, Pennsylvania, a 
trustworthy and faithful follower; he died of locked-jaw, thirty-six hours after 
his return to the brig. The other was cook to the expedition, and a volunteer 
upon the duty which caused his death. Our little party had throughout, from 
the nature of the service, been in dose relations with one another, and these men 
are remembered by us all with sympathy and lespect. 

As soon after this as the health of our company* could justify, I set out with 
ray original party to renew the attempt from a higher point on the Greenland coast, 
carrying with me an India-rubber boat. This journey was undertaken in the 
latter part of April, and continued into May. It was followed by others, which 
extended the search, almost without intermission, until the lOtb of July. These 
journeys may be thus summed up : — 


March ... Mr. Brooks and Dr. Eane. 

April, May Dr. Kane, Messrs. M*Gary and Bonsall. 

June Dr. Hayes and William Qodtrej. 

June, July William Morton, and Hans Heindrick, our 

native hunter. 


The arrival of the Esquimaux in< April enabled us to add four dogs to the three 
that remained of our original stock, and thus to equip a slender team. The 
value of these animals for Arctic ice-travel can hardly be overestimated. The 
earlier journeys of March, April, and Mayi 'proved inoomparably more arduous 
and exposing than those performed udth dogs^ whiles their results were enti^ly 
disproportionate to the labour they cost us# It was invariably the case that 
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the entire party, on its ketnm from the field, passed at once upon the sick- 
list. 

Out of nearly three thousand of travel, no less than eleven hundred were 
madd by the dog-sledge; and daring the fall, winter, and .spring of the ensuing 
year (1864-55) I made, in person, no less than fourteen hundred miles with a 
single team. 

Setting out from our winter quarters, three expeditions effected the passage of 
the bay;^l. To the north, with Messrs. M'Gary and Bonsall, along the base of 
a great glacier which issued from the coast of Greenland in latitude 79** 12^. A 
copy of this glacier, as surveyed by me in 1855, accompanies this report. 2. To 
the south-west, by Dr. Hayes and William Godfrey. 8i. To the north-west, and 
along the shores of a new channel, by' W. Morton and our Esquimaux hunter, 
Hansi The original reports of these journeys, with my own observations, are 
now under seal and subject tp the orders of the Department. I give only a sum- 
mary of results, referring for particulars to the track chart projected on the spot 
from the original field-notes, which I have the honour to transmit with this re- 
port. 

Gi'eenland reaches its farthest wescern point at Cape Alexander, in the neigh- . 
bourhood of latitude 78® Iff N. and after passing longitude 70® W. of Greenwich, 
trends nearly due east and west, (£. 20® N.) This northern face of Greenland 
is broken by two large bays, at the base of which are numerous granitoid islands, 
which, as you approach longitude 65® W., assume the form of an archipelago. 
Fifteen islands were surveyed and located here. The aspect of the coast is im- 
posing, abutting upon the water-line in headlands from eight hundred to fourteen 
liundred feet high, and one range of precipice presenting an unbroken wall of 
forty-five miles in length. Its geological structure is of the older red sandstones 
and Silurian limestones, overlying a primary basis of massive syenites. The sand- 
stones to the south of 78® seem to form the floor of the bay. They are in series, 
with intercalated greenstones and other ejected pi utonic rocks, and form the chief 
girders of the coast. Upon this and collateral subjects 1 shall, with your per- 
mission, address a special report to the Department. 

The further progress of our parties towards the Atlantic was arrested by a 
gi'eat glacier, which issued in latitude 79® 12' N., longitude 64® 20' W., and ran 
diiectly north. This forms an insuperable barrier to exploration in this direc- 
tion: it is continuous with the nier de glac^ of interior Greenland, and is the 
largest true glacier known to exist. Its great mass adapts itself to the configu- 
ration of the basis-country which it overlies. Its escarpment abutting upon the 
water presents a perpendicular face varying from three to five hundred feet in 
height. 

The lines of crevasse and fracture are on an unexampl^ scale of interest. The 
bergs, which are ejected in lines, arrange themselves in a sort of escalade, which 
confers a character of great sublimity upon the landscape. 

It was followed along its base', and traced into a new and northern land, trend- 
ing far to the wesk This land I have named WadiingUni, The large bay which 
separates it from the coast of Greenland and the glacier I have described bears 
on my chart the name of our liberal countryman, Mr. P^body 

The coasts of this new territory, adjoming Peabody Bay, have been accurately 
delineated by two parties, whose results correspond. Its south-western cape is 
in latitude 80® 2SH N., by observation with artificial horizon ; its longitude, by 
chronometer and bearings, 66® 42^ W. of Cfreenwich. ^ The cape was doubled by 
William Morton and our Esquimaux, with a team of dogs, and the land to the 
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north traced until they readied the large indentation named Constitution Bay. 
The whole of this line was washed by open water, extending in an iceless channel 
to the opposite shores on the west. This western land 1 have inscribed with the 
name of Henry Grinnell. 

The course of this channel at its southern opening was traced, by actual sur* 
vey, in a long horse-shoe curve, sharply defined against the solid ice of Smith’s 
Sound, and terminating at its extremes against two noble headlands about forty 
miles apart. The western coast was followed, in subsequent explorations, to a 
mural face of nine hundred feet elevation, preserving throughout its ioeless cha- 
racter. Here a heavy surf, beating directly against the rodm, checked our future 
progress. 

This precipitous headland, the furthest point attained by the party, was named 
Cape Independence. It is in latitude 81** 22* and longitude 65* ZSf W. It 
was only touched by William Morton, who left the dogs and made his way to it 
along the coast. From it the western coast was seen stretching far toward the 
noi-th, with an iceless horizon, and a heavy swell rolling in with white caps. At 
a height of about five hundred feet above the sea this great expanse still pre- 
3ehted all the appearance' of an open and iceless sea. In claiming for it this 
character I have reference only to the facts actually observed, without seeking 
confirmation or support from any deduction of theory. Among such facts are 
the following: — 

1. It was approached by a channel entirely free from ice, having a length ot 
fifty-two and a mean width of thirty-six geographical miles. 

2. The coast-ice along the water-line of this channel had been -completely de- 
stroyed by tha^ and water-action ; while an unbroken belt of solid ice, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles in diameter, extended to the south. 

8. A gale from the north-east, of Afty-four hours* duration, brought a heavy 
sea from that quarter, without disclosing any drift or other ice. 

4. Dark nimbus clouds and water-sky invested the north-eastern horizon. 

5. Crowds of migratory birds, were observed thfonging its water 

Two islands on the threshold of this sea, the most northern islands known, bear 
the .names of Sir John Franklin and his associate. Captain Crozier, the leaders of 
the gallant party for which we had been in search. 

To the north-west the coasts ^became mountainoift, rising in truncated cones, 
like the Magdalena Cliffs of Spitsbergen. The furthest distinctly -sighted point 
was a lofty mountain, bearing N. 5* E., (solar ;) its latitude, by estimate and in- 
tersection, was B. 2* 30'. Its longitude, as thus determined, would give 66* W., 
(approximative). 

I would suggest for it the name of the late Sir Edward Parry, who, as he has 
carried his name to the most, northern latitude yet reached, should have in this, 
the highest known northern land, a recognition of his pre-eminent position among 
Arctic explorers. 

The extension of the American coast to the south-west, as itappeant upon the 
chart, was the work of Dr. Hayes and William Godfrey, renewed and confirmed 
by myself in April of the present year. It completes the survey of the coast as 
far as the Cape Sabine of Captain Inglefield. . The land is very lofty, sometimes 
rising at its culminating peaks to the height of two' thoushnd five hundred feet. 
The travel along the western and north-western coast was made for the most part 
upon the ice-foot. One large bay, in latitude 79^ AO' N., longitude 78* W., by 
estimate, extended forty milewinto the interior, and was terminated by a glader. 
A huge island dccupies the south-western curve of that bay. 
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A summary of the operations of the expedition will therefore comprehend— 

1. The survey and delineation of the north coast of Greenland to its termina- 
tion by a great glacier. 

2. The survey of this glacial mass and its extension no^hward into the new 
land named Washington. 

8. The discovery of a large channel to the north-west, free from ice, and lead- 
ing into an open and expanding area equally free. The whole embraces an ice* 
less area of four thousand two hundred miles. 

4. The discovery and delineation of a large tract of land forming the extension 
northward of the American continent. 

. 5. The completed survey of the American coast to the south and west as far 
as Cape Sabine, thus connecting our survey with the last-determined position of 
Captain Inglefield, and completing the ^ouit of the straits and bay heretofore 
known at their southernmost opening as Smith’s Sound. 

The summer of 1854 had brought with it few changes bearing toward the 
liberation of our brig. The melted snows did not run in the water-channels un- 
^ til the 80th of J une, and our limited flora showed a tardy and inauspicious season. 

On the 12th of July, the ice being still unbroken as far as Anoatok, I set out 
in a whaleboat with five volunteers, to communicate, if possible, with our Eng- 
lish brethren whom we supposed to bo at Beechy Island. The declining state of 
our resources suggested this attempt, although it promised many difficulties. 

It occupied us until the 6th of August. We found a solid pack extending from 
Jones’s to Murchison Sounds, between Clarence Head and Northumberland 
Island. To the west the ice still invested the American shore, extending some 
twenty miles from Cape Isabella. Between this and Mitie Island was a solid 
surface, the curved shore-line occupied by an extended glacier. 

After endeavouring several Ifmes to bore, we were forced to make Hakluyt 
Island, on the Greenland side, and landed there to rest and renew our stock of 
provisions.- The pack still filled the channel between that island and Cape Parry ; 
and it was only with extreme effort that we were able to carry our boat over the 
ice. We had approached in this manner within ten miles of the latter point, 
when, seeing no chance of success, the winter i-apidly advancing upon us, I re- 
luctantly gave orders for o«*r return to the brig. During thil^ journey, which wa# 
full of exciting contingencies, we passed over the track of Bylot and Baffin, the 
explorers of 1616. 

Our preparations for the second winter were modified largely by controlling 
circumstances. The physical energies of the party had sensibly declined. Our 
resources were diminished. We had but fifty gallons of oil saved from our 
summer’s seal-hunt. We were scant of fuel; and our fpod, which now consisted 
only of the ordinary marine stores, was by no means suited to repel scurvy. Our 
molasses was reduced to forty gallons, and our dried fruits seemed to have lost 
their efficiency. i 

A apartment was bulkheaded off amidships as a dormitory and abiding- 
room for our entire party, and a moss envelope, cut with difficulty from the 
frozen clifib, made to enclose it like a wall. A similar casing was placed over our 
deck, and a small tannelled entry — ^the fossut of the Esquimaux — contrived to 
enter from below. We adopted as nearly as we could the habits of the natives, 
burning lamps for heat, dressing in fox-Skin -clothing, and relying for our daily 
supplies on the sucoess of organized hunting-parties. 

The upper tribes of these Esquimaux had their nearest winter settlement at a 
spot distant, by dog-journey, about seventy-five miles. We entered into regular 
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communication with this rude and siniple-minded people, combining onr efforts 
with theirs for mutual support, and interchanging numerous friendly offices. 

Beiu>meat, seal, walrus, fox, and ptarmigan, were our supplies. They were 
eaten raw, with a rigorous attention to their impartial distribution.” 

With the dark months, however, these supplies became very scanty. The ex- 
ertions of our best hunters were unavailing, and. my personal attempts to reach 
the Esquimaux failed less on account of the cold (minus 52**) than the ruggedness 
of the ice, the extreme darkness, and the renewal of tetanic diseases among our 
dogs. Our poor neighbours, however, fared worse thim ourselves : famine, at- 
tended by frightful forms of disease, r^uced them to the lowest stages of misery 
and emaciation. 

Our own party was gradually disabled. Mr. Brooks and Mr. Wilson, both of 
whom had lost toes by amputation, manifested symptoms of a grave character. 
William Morton was severely frozen; and we were deprived of the valuable ser- 
vices of the surgeon by the effects of frost-bite,. which rendered it necessary for 
him to submit to amputation. 

Scurvy with varying phases gradually pervaded our company, until Mr. Bon- 
sall and myself only remained able to attend upon the sick and carry on the daily 
work of the ship, if that name could still appropriately designate the burrow 
which we inhabited. -Even after this state of things had b^nu to improve, the 
demoralizing effects of continued debility and seemingly hopeless privation were 
unfavourably apparent among some of the party. I pass from this topic with the 
single remark that our ultimate «K»pe would have been hazarded, but for the 
often painfully-enforced routine which the more experienced among us felt the 
necessity of adhering to rigorously under all drcumstances. 

In the latter part of March the walrus again made their appearance among the 
broken ice to the south, and we shared with the Esquimaux the proceeds of the 
hunt. Thediemorrhages which had much depressed our party subsided, and we 
began slowly to recover our strength. The sun came back to us on the 21st of 
February; and by the 18th of ^pril the carpenter and several others were able 
to resume their duties. 

In view of the contingencies which I had long apprehended, I found it necessary 
Ip abandon the brig. We had already consumed for firewood her upper spars, bul- 
warks, deck-sheathing, stanchions, bulk-heads, hatches, extra strengthening-tim- 
bers — in fact, everything that could betaken without destroying her sea- worthiness. 
The papers which I append show the results of the several surveys made at this 
time by my orders. It will be seen from them that we had but a few weeks* 
supply left of food or fuel ; that the path of our intended retreat was a solid 
plain of ice, and that to delay a third winter, while it could in no wise promote 
the search after Sir John Franklin, would prove fistal to many of our party. 

Our organization for the escape was matured with the gr^test care. Three 
boats — two of them whale-boats twenty-four feet in length, the third a light 
cedar dingy of thirteen feet — were mounted upon runners out from the cross- 
beams of the vessel and bolted, to prevent, the disaster of t^reaktige. These 
runners were eighteen feet in length, and shod with hoopf'iron. No nails were 
need in their construction ; they were lashed together to fbrma pliable 
sledge, and upon it the boats were oradled so as to be rembvijble at pleasure. 

A fourth sledge, with a team of dogs, was res^rv^ /or ^l^jransport of our 
sick, four of whom were still unable to move, jind for eairyiiqf^ on our stock of 
provisions.' ^n abandoned Esquimaux hut, alwut thirty-five m.iles froin the brig, 
wus fitted up as well as our means permitted, to serve as an entrepot of/storea 
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and a wayside shelter for those of the party who were already hroken down, or 
who might yield to the first trials of the Journey. 

The cooking-utensils were made from our old stove-pipe. They consisted of 
simple soup-boilers, enclosed by a cylinder to protect them from the wind. A 
metal trough to receive fat, with the aid of moss and cotton* eanvas, enabled us to 
keep up an active fire, t/lj provisions weie packed in 'syater-proof bags, adapted 
in shape to the sheer of the boats, and in no case rising above the thwarts. They 
consisted, with the exception of tea, coffee, and small stores for the sick, exclu- 
sively of melted fat and pow'dered biscuit. 

The clothing was limited to a fixed allowance. Moccasins for the feet were 
made of our woollen carpeting, which had been saved for the purpose, and numer- 
ous changes of dry blanket-socks were kept for general' use. For bedding our 
buffalo-robes were aided by eider-down quilted into coverlets : tbe experience of 
former travel having asiiured us that, next to diet and periodical rest, good bed- 
ding and comfortable foot-gear were the most important things to be considered. 

I took upon myself the office of transporting the sick and our reserve of pro- 
visions, employing for this purpose a dog-sledge and our single team of dogs. I 
carried down my first load of stores in April, and on. the 15th of May began the 
removal of the sick. By the middle of Juijte all our disabled men and some 
twelve hundred pounds of stores had in this manner been transferred by a series 
of joumeyings equal in the aggregate to eleven hundred miles. 

On the 17th of May, having authenticated by appropriate surveys the necessi- 
ties of our condition, and made all our preparations for the journey, the sledge- 
boats left the vessel, dragged by the officers and men, under the immediate charge 
of Mr. Henry Brooks — a duty which he fulfilled with unswerving fidelity and 
energy. 

My collections of natural history were also carried as far as the sick-station at 
Anoatok ; but, under a reluctant conviction that a farther effort to preserve them 
would risk the safety of the party, they were finally abandoned. It is grateful 
to me to recollect the devotion of my comrades, who volunteered to sacrifice 
shares of both food and clothing to' secure these records of our labours. 

We were able, not without difiiculty, to carry our chronometers and the various 
instruments, magnetic and o^ersy' which might allow me still to make and verify 
our accustomed observationi^i We left behind the theodolite of tbe United States 
Coast Survey and the valuable 'self* registering barometric apparatus furnished 
by the American Philosophical Society; Our library, as well those portions 
which had been furnished by the ^vemment and by Mr. Grinnell as my own, 
were necessarily sacrificed. ,We preserved only the documents of the Expedition. 

The first portions of our Journey filled roe with misgivings, as the weakness of 
the party showed itself in dropsical swellings and excessive difficulty of respira- 
tion. In spite of a careful system of training, tbe first exposure to teroperaturer. 
ranging about zero and below it were to an invalid party extremely trying ; and 
for the first eight days the entire distance accomplished from the ship did not 
exceed fifteen miles. Although Uie mean rate of transportation was afterward 
increased; it never exceeded tl^ee aod n half miles a-day over ice. Some idea may 
be formed by the DepaHment of .the nature of this journey from the fact, that 
every three gnd a haH miles thus Attained cost us from twelve to fifteen miles of 
actual travel. 

To sustain.the pal^ by'theald of fresh food required dog-journeys to tbe south 
settlements of the Esquimaux, di^nt from us about seventy-five miles. I found 
it necessary, also, to return from time to time to the brig, with the view ot aug- 
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iDenting our supplies. My last visit io Ler was on the 8th of June, for the puv> 
pose of procuring some pork to serve for fuel. She was then precisely as when 
we left her on the 17th of May, immovably frosen in, with nine feet of solid ice 
under her bows. We availed ourselves of- the occasional facilities whidi these 
visits allowed us to increase our stock of bread, of which we succeeded in baking 
four hundred and eighty pounds. 

Continuing our southward progress, we neared Littleton Island^ Our sick, 
first left at Anoatok, were gradually brought down to the boats as some of them 
gained strength enough to aid in the labour of dragging. The condition of the 
ice as it became thinner and decaying made this labour more difficult ; and, in the 
course of our many breaks through, several of the party narrowly escaped being 
carried under by the tides. In the effort to liberate our sledges from the broken 
ice after one of these accidents. Acting Carpenter Ohlsen received an internal 
injury. Paralysis of the bladder was rapidly followed by tetanic symptoms, and 
he died on the 12th of June, three days after his attack. He has left behind 
him a young wife, who depended entirely upon him for support. He was buried 
nfion Littleton Island, opposite a cape whic^ bears his name. 

From this stage of our journey up to the time of reaching the first open water, 
which was near Cape Alexander, we were comforted by the friendly assistance of 
the Esquimaux of Etah. These people fiiithfully adhered to the alliance which 
we had established during the winter. They brought us daily supplies of birds, 
helped us to carry our provisions and stores, and in their daily intercourse with 
us exhibited the kindest feeling and moat rigid honesty. When we remembered 
that they had been so assuming and aggressive upon our first arrival that I was 
forced to seize their wives as hostages fixr the protection of our property, theii 
present demeanour was not without its lesson. Once convinced of our superior 
ity of power, and assured of our disposition to unite onr resources with theirs for 
mutual protection and support, they had relied upon us implicitly, and strove 
now to requite their obligations toward by ministering to our wants. 

We left them on the 18th of June at' the margin of the floe. In thirty. One 
days we had walked three hundred ai^ sixteen miles, and had transported our 
boats over eighty-one miles of unbroken icA| The men, women, and children of 
the little setdement had also travelled over tJie ice to bid us good-bye, and we did 
not part from them without emotion. ^ 

The passage between this point and oae ten miles nortb-wOst of Hakluyt Island 
was in open water. It was the only open water seen north of CajjO York, in 
latitude 75” N. We ran this under sail in a single day, hauling upon the ice 
to sleep. This ice was a closed pack, hanging angind the nofth and south chan* 
nels of Murchison Sound, and seemingly continiie4>io til>e westward. The land* 
ices were still uninroken, and we were obliged .ttooii^hiue our journey by alter- 
nate movements over ice and wnter. So protracted and arduous were these, that 
between the 20tb of June and the 6th of Jufy we had advanced but one hundred 
miles. a , . , 

Our average progress was about day, stopping for our hunting 

partis and for sle^ Great care v^'^takjen not to infringe upon the daily 
routine. We had perpetual daylighfi; hat* it was my rule, rarely broken even by 
extreme necessity, not to enter upon-th®' labours of a day .until we were fully 
refreshed from those of the day before.'^ We halted r^larly at bed<time and for 
meals. The boats> if afloat/ were drawn up« the oars always disposed on the ice 
as a platform for ^e- stores ;, baffalo*skin%wer6 spread; each man placed him- 
self with his pack according to bis number, the cook for the day made his fire. 
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and the lation, however scanty, was formally measured out. Prayers were never 
intermitted. I believe firmly that to these well-sustained observances we are 
largely indebted for our final escape. , , 

As we moved onward, we were forced to rely principally on our guns for a 
supi^ly of food. We suffered, when off the coast immediately north of Wosten- 
holme Sound, from a scarcity of game, and were subjected to serious sickness in 
consequence. But at Dalrymple Island, a little further south, we recruited 
rapidly on eggs of the eider-duck ; and from this point to Conical Bock we found 
birds in abundance. Again, at the 'most uncertain period of our passage, when 
our stock of provisions were nearly exhausted, we were suddenly aiTested in our 
course by high and rugged land-ice, which hugged a gl^er near Cape Dudley 
Digges. We were too weak to drag our boats over this barrier, and were driven 
in consequence to land under the cliffs. To our joyful surprise, we found them 
teeming with animal life. This traiisiiaon from enfeebling want to the plenty 
which restored our strength, we attributed to the direct interposition of Provi- 
dence. The lumme (Uiim, Brunichii, and Troile) was the fowl which we hgre 
found in greatest numbers. We dried upon the rocks about two hundred pounds 
of its meat, which we carefully saved for the transit of Melville Bay. 

The rest of the coast, except under the glaciers, was followed with less diffi- 
culty. We found peat of good quality, and plenty of food. Our daily allowance 
of birds was twelve to a man. They were boiled into a rich soup, to which we 
added a carefully measured allowance of six ounces of bread. 

On the 21st we reached Gape York, and, finding no natives, made immediate 
preparations for crossing Melville Bay. An extended view showed the land-ice 
nearly unbroken, and a large drift of pack to the southward and westward. A 
bcacon-caim was built, and strips of red flannel fastened to a flagstaff so placed 
as to attract the attention of whalers or searching-parties. I deposited here a 
, notice of our future intentions, a list of our provisious on hand, and a short 
summary of the discoveries of the cruise#'^ 

Up to the 26ih of July our traverse of Melville Bay was along the margin of 
the land-ice, with only twice a resort to portage. We came then upon compara- 
tively open drift extending to jbhe southward and westward, which, after mature 
consideration, 1 determined to follow. There were arguments in favour of .a 
different course, perhaps fog the time less hazardous ; hut the state of health 
among my comrades admonished me that it was best to encounter the risks that 
w'ere to expedite our release. The reduced bulk of our stores enabled us now to 
consolidate the party into two boats, breaking up the remaining one for furi, of 
which we were in need. - Oof lengthened practice of alternating boat and sledge- 
management had given us something of assurance in this mode of travel, and we 
were, besides, familiarized v5th privarion. It was a time of renewed suffering ; 
but, in the result, we reached the north coast of Greenland, near Horse’s Head, 
on the 8d of August, and, following thence the inside passage, arrived on the 6th 
at Upemavik, eighty-three days after' leariu^ the Advance, We did not intermit 
our observations by sextant and artifloialfMrizon as we came down the bay, and 
succeeded in adding to our meteorql^isd^and magnetic registers. These, in- 
cluding a re-survey of the coast as la^ in the Admiralty charts, will be 

included in a special report to the Department. 

We wer^ welcomed at the Danish settlements with diaracteristic hospitality. 
The chief trader^ Knud Qelmeydeu Bleischer, advanced to us from the stores of 
the Boys] Greenland Trading Company at Upemavik whatever our necessities 
required; and when' we afterward reached Gc^ha^n, the seat of the royal in- 
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spectorate, Mr. Olrik, the inspector^ lavished the kindest attention^ upon onr 
party. ^ 

We had taken passage at Upemavik in the Danish brig Marianne, then upon 
her annual visit to the Greenland colonies. Captain Aiioandsen^ her very courteous 
and liberal commander, having engaged to land us at the Shetland Isles on his 
return route to Copenhagen. But, touching for a few days at Disco, we were 
met by the vessels which had been sent after us, under the command of Lieutenant 
Hartstene. I have no words to express the gratitude of all our party toward 
that noble-spirited officer and his assQpiates, and toward our countrymen at home 
who had devised and given effect to the exj^ition for our rescue. — 1 have the 
honour to be, very respectfully, sir, your most obedient servant, 

E. E. Eanb. 


FisBmaifABS, Sotrra GaBssnuum, July 6, 1853. 

Sib, — We reached this place on the hth instant, after a run of twelve days 
fl*om St. John*s, Newfoundland. 

By means of special facilities extended to our expedition by the Danish govern- 
ment, we have been able to obtain from the Boyal Greenland Company supplies 
of fresh dried codfish, as also a native Esquimaux as hunter. This boy will 
take with him his kayak, and is expected to prove of essential service. 

We have as yet encountered no ice. It is my intention to stop at Sukkertoppen 
to purchase reindeer-skins. — am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

E. K. Kanb. 

Hon. Secrbvjibt or thb Navt, ' 

, Washington. 


UrravAviK, Nobtb OBBsnuom, Jnly 94^ 1853. 

Sib, — I have the honour to report the safe arrival of myself and party at 
(Jpemavik. 

Being much delayed by calms, I deemed it unadvisable to stop at Godbavn, 
but have lost no time in proceeding north. OurTi^ complement of dogs is now 
on board, and we leave in a few hours for Melville Bay. 

I have engaged the valuable services of Mr. Cari Johan Petersen, late inter- 
preter to Captain Penny’s expedition of search. If we should meet the Esqui- 
maus north of Cape Alexander, he will be essentiiri to our party. 

The officers and men are in excellent health aijld. spirits. — I am, sir, very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, E. K. Eanb. 

Hon. Sbcrrtabt or thb Navt, 

Washington. - ’ . 


[Deposited In Calrn>-lah K.— August 7; ISdAX 

' / r.Ai^A*^'‘Aligast 7, 1853. 

Sill, — I have the honour to repoirt iraec^faT ttanrit' , Melrill^ Bay, and 

safe arrival within the waters of SitThoinss SroiUi’A " 

This letter will' be deposited in.a'^rn 'un' LittL^U Island, in latitude 7^* 2^' 
N. The ptospecte of a further piragress hate led ihd! to leave near this spot a 
metallic life-boat, with s supply of stores, auA'iiieiais orretreat should pur vessel 
be imprisoned in the ioe. 
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The course of our party will be from this date along the coast of Greenland, 
trending to the north and east. If a possible chance presents itself of forcing 
the brig into a northern sea, 1 will endearonr, before availing myself of such a 
chance, to leave another cairn, announcing my point of departure. 

Our officers and men are in excellent health and spirits, and no cases have yet 
occurred of scurvy or other serious disease. 

After the brig is obliged to go into winter quarters, I intend to start with a 
carefully-equipped party to establish a dep6t for the final labours of next season. 
Our dogs are in admirable condition, and w^ broken to harness. — am. sir, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, £. K. Kahb. 

Hon. Secxstabt or ths Navt, 

“WaBbington. 


No. III. 

SUKVEYS BEFORE ABANDONING THE BRIG. 

Orders to Mr. M^Qary Uk exarntne the State of the Ice. 

To Second Officer, Jaueb M'Gart. 

SiB, — William Godfrey and the sledge will be placed at your disposition. 
After sleeping at Anoatok, proceed on the next day to Cape Hatherton and Flag- 
staff Point, returning to the brig on Monday, 14th of May. 

The object of this journey is, that you may compare the ice of this season with 
that seen in your last year’s inspection. You are requested to note accurately 
the condition and advance of the open water, and report in writing your opinion 
as to the possibility of its reaching our brig in time to escape during the coming 
year. — Respectfully yours, B. K. Kaztb, 

' • CommsndlDg Expedition. 

Brio Advaegb, April 12, 18SS. 


Second Officer M*Gary*s Report. 

N 

Brio Advancb, May 15, 1855. 

To E. K. Kane, Esq., Cbfnmoiufmp Expedition. 

Sir, — B y your orders I examined the |ce at this time last year from the point 
at which I now renevr my inspection. ; ; 

Last year the open water v^as about A mile south of Fog Inlet, and the ice 
broken into flora or drift fi>t about two miies Ihrtber : the water along the ice- 
foot zeaohed to Eqqhimaux Point, The rsurfheO'ioe of the channel was thin and 
wet, and broken into small pools. WatoB was seen in the offing as feu: as the eye 
could reach with your telescopy, (a i20-diami.,F^raunhfifer). 

At the present date from the same stations liO .watra can be seen, but heavy, 
rank ice, very hummocky to westward, and covered with snpw-drifbs. By going 
to Littleton Island, (Flagstaff PointV about fifteen miles further down the 
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channel* 1 found the water between six and eight miles off ; beyond it tlie sky 
was dark and everything clear and open. To the westward the water met the 
ice about ten miles distant. 

Aly opinion is that there is no possible ohanoe of the water coming within 
twenty miles of the brig. The floe is old and heavy, and it breaks slowly. It 
is now more than twice as far from the brig as it was at this time last year. It 
will have to break up faster than ever I saw ioe break to reach ns this season. 
I regard it therefore as impossible for the vessel to be liberated with the coming 
year. — Yonrs respectfully. Jambs M'Gabt, 

Second Officer. 


Orders for afvll Infection of the remaining Stock of ProiB^iona, 

To SlBSsaa Bsooks, Rziet. Moatoh. 

Gehtlbhrb. — Y ou will hold a survey upon the beef, pork, flour, and bread, 
remaining in the stores of the expedition, and report in writing upon their condi- 
tion and the quantity on hand fit for use. — Very respectfully, your obedient ser* 
vani^ E. K. Kane, 

Commanding Expedition. 

Bnio Advanos, May IS. 1^5. 


fteport <f Inspection. 


Bbio Aovancb. May 16, 17. 

To E. K. Kanb, Esq.. Cofitmander OrinneU Exp^itton, 

Sir,— In accordance with your order of the ICth inst., gre have carefully 
examined the condition and quantity of the ^provisions remaining on board, 
namely, beef, pork, flour, and bread, and report the following 
Seven barrels beef unfit for ube ; ' 

Six barrels pork entirely unfit for eating ; 
and sinoe J une 1854, with the nicest selection, we got but sixty pounds eatable 
pork. 

Four barrdb flour in good oondition ; 

Bread there is none left ; . 

and in our opinion thirty;*six dayi* provisions is the most there is. — Very respect* 
fully, your obedient servants, ^ . Hbnry Bbooks, 

. ' \ ' Gborob Bilet, 

. William Mobton. 


Orders to Carpenter, Second OJicer, and Mr. Bonsall, to examine and 
report on the condition qfthe Bng. 

MbSSBB OhLSEN. M*OaRT. BONSALt. 

Gentlemen, — You will do me the favour to hold a careful survey upon the 
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brig, and give me your opinion in writing' whether it be possible to cut from her 
more firewood without rendering her nnseaworthy. 

Have we one month's firewood on board or in the ship 1 — Bespectfully, your 
obedient servant, S. K. Kamb, 

Commanding Expedition. 

Bhzo Advaucx, May Id, 185S. 


Report on Condition the Brig. 

, Brio Advancb, May 17, 1865. 

Sir, — In accordance with your orders, we have held a careful survey upon 
the brig, and give it as our decided opinion that we cannot cut from her more 
firewood without rendering her unseaworthy. 

We have computed the present amount of firewood on board, including the 
trebling, to be equal to fourteen days* consumption. — ^We are, respectfully, your 
obedient servants, Christian Ohlsbh, Carpenter, 

J. M'Oart, Second Officer, 

To £. E. KAXm. Esq., AXOS BONSAJUb. 

Commanding Expedition. 


No. IV. 

Letter from the' Hon, Secretary of the Navy to Lieut, Hartetene, 

Kavt DBFAaTXSMT, May 85, 1855w 

Sir, — A resolution of Oongr^, approved February 8, 1855, authorizes the 
Secretary of the Navy **to provide and despatch a suitable naval or other 
steamer, and, if necessary, a tender,,, to the Arctic seas, for the purpose of 
rescuing or i^ording relief to Passed Assistant Surgeon £. K. Kane, of the 
United States Nagy, and the ofBeers and men under his command.'* 

The barque Release and steanaer Arctic- having been procured and especially 
fitted and equipped for this service under your supervision' and inspection, with 
full rations and extra provisions for two years, and clothing peculiarly adapted 
for the climate of the Arctic regions, and such ofiioers and men detailed as the 
Department, as well" as yourself, considered necessary and sufficient, and the 
coinmapd of the expedition having been already assigned to you, you will, so 
soon as the above-named vessels are, in, all respects ready for sea, proceed with 
them, by all means as eRrly as the first of June, in the prosecution of the object 
of the resolution of Gongresq, eeonomisilig as much as possible in the use of coal. 

It is understood from reliable sources that yon can renew your supply of coal 
at Waigat Island, at which' point it would seem to be advisable that you should 
touch, unless unforeseen rircumstances. admonish you to do otherwise, or some 
more practicable point should be ascertained by yon. I will endeavour to procure 
and forward to you letters of introduction firom the representative of Denmark to 
the governor of the Danish settlements, at which it may be useful and prudent 
that you should touch, for the purpose of making inquiry and procuring infor- 
mation. 

Dr. Kane sailed from New iTork hi the Advance early in June 1853, since 
which time the Department has received no information frop him. It is be- 
lieved, however, that intelligence was received of him at Upernavik, in July 
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1853, by his father. Judge Kane, of Philadelphia. The expedition was then 
going north ; and this is the last t^t has been heard from it. The Department, 
however, learns, and deems it proper to put you in possession of the information, 
that it was the intention of Dr. Kane, after leaving Upernavik, on his way up, to 
make a depot of provisions and erect a beaoon^ &c., at Cape Alexander, the east 
cape of Smith’s Sound, or at Gape Isabella, — ^most probably the former. The 
Department further learns that it was then the intention of Dr. Kane to pass up 
Smith’s Sound and proceed west ; and in case it was necessary for him to aban- 
don his vessel, he would make for Beechy Island. 

Should you fall in with any of Franklin’s party, your own humane feelings 
will suggest the propriety of extending to them all the relief in your power. 

Before sailing, you will acquaint Lieutenant C. C. Simms, who has been 
ordered to command the Arctic^ and whom, of course, you will consider as your 
second in command, fully with all your plans and intentions, and appoint places 
of rendezvous, so that, in case the two vessels of the expedition may at any time 
become separated, each may know where to look for the other. 

You will seize any opportunity that may offer of conpouunicating with the De- 
partment, informing it of your progress and your future movements ; and you 
will also take particular care to avail yourself of every occasion for leaving, as 
you proceed, records and signs to tell of your condition and intentions. For this 
purpose you will erect dagataffs, make piles of stones, or other marks, in con- 
spicuous places, burying a bottle at the base containing your letters. Should the 
two vessel.^ be separated, yon will direct Lieutenant Simms to do likewise. 

The Department has every confidence in your judgment, and relies implicitly 
upon your sound discretion. Yon are aware of the generous considerations which 
prompted Congress to authorize this mission of humanity. I have determined 
to trust you with its execution, untrammelled hff vtrmgent directions, which 
might emharraaa you, and conflict with the euggedions of circumetances and de- 
vdf^^nents of the future. Judge Kane, the father of the doctor, is in possession 
of much important information left by his son, to be used in the event of a search 
for him. This will aid you much. 1 would suggest, however, that you should, 
unless constrained by strong hopes of future suocess, avoid passing a winter in 
the Arctic regions, and on no account uselessly hazard the safety of the vessels 
under your command, or, what is of more importance, unnecessarily expose to 
danger the officers and men committed to your charge. Your attention is also 
especially direcUd to the care and preservation of their health, for which 
hygienics have been abundantly furnished. 

1 transmit herewith, for your information and guidance, a copy of the instruc- 
tions to Dr. Kane, dated November 27, 1852, as also copies of a series of letters 
from Sir Edward Parry, Sir Francis Beaufort, ■ and other Arctic authorities, 
written by command of the British Admiralty, and kindly furnished to Dr. 
Kane, with the object of advancing the interests of the expedition to which he 
had been assigned by the Department. 

Sincerely trusting that you may be enabled to carry out successfully the objects 
of the expedition under your command, and that a divine Providence will protect 
you in the hazardous enterprise for which you and your companions have so 
nobly volunteered, I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. C. Dobbin. 


Lieut HSKRT J. IfAUTSTBirB, 

S. Navy, Commanding Expedition for Relief 
of Dr. Kane and Companions, Now York. 
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Report of LieoL MwrUtevU to the Hon. SecrUary of the Navy. 

UviTKi> States BARQxnE Eeleass,' 

Lxeybly, Isle or Pjsoo, Ghbbmjlavd, July 9, 185A 

Sir, — I have the honour to inform you of the arrival of the Arctic expedition 
here on the 5th instant, after a most ^iaterous passage, during most of which we 
were enveloped in dense fogs, and were much retarded by towing the Arctic 
nearly to the southern point of Greenland, where it was deemed advisable to 
separate, that this vessel might hasten on to' make some necessary arrangements ; 
but, much to my agreeable surprise, by good management and favourable winds, 
our consort came in a few hours after us, having us^ steam but for a short time. 

The first iceberg was seen in latitude 51® 80' N., longitude 51® 40 ' W. ; 
and about sixty miles further north we found thick extreme ridges of ** sailing 
ice," so heavy as to make it necessary to avoid them, which we successfully 
managed during daylight ; but, after dark, while going under all sail six knots, 
we ran suddenly into one of them, bringing us up all standing, and caused our 
consort, towing astern, to foul us, without, however, doing any material damage. 
Pressing on, we bored through, and had but fairly relieved ourselves, when we 
encountered a heavy blow, with much sea and ice in all directions, requiring 
incessant care and manoeuvring to prevent being thrown against, to the inevitable 
destruction of the vessels. Since then we have had bergs daily in sight. The 
numbers increased as we advanced north to this place, off wheie there are now 
several hundred, stalking quietly and majestically. 

The accounts of the extreme severity of the present winter have induced me to 
remain here a few days to have a quantity of fur clothing prepared, to enable us 
to winter, as we shall probably be compelled to do, with more safety in the 
Arctic ice. Through the many facilities offered, and the obliging kindness of 
Mr. Olrik, the government agent, we have succeeded in effecting all, and are now 
ready, and will leave this day for the Waigat Strait, to take as much coal as 
possible, and proceed north to Gape Alexander, touching off Upernavik for infor- 
mation. • 

Our records and communications, at the different points touched at after enter- 
ing the ice-barrier, will be debited in bottles buried within twelve feet north by 
compass of cairns erected on the most conspicuous and accessible points. 

To avoid further risk of human life in a search so extremely hazardous, 1 
w'ould suggest the impropriety of making any efforts to relieve us if we should 
not return, feeling confident t^t we shall be able to accomplish all necessary for 
our own release under the most extraordinary dreumstanoes. 

In conclusion, it affords me much pleasure to state that we are all well and in 
full 8pirits.rrVery respectfully, &o., your obedient servant, 

H. «r. Hartstxne, 

Lieutenant commanding Arctic ExpediUoa. 

Hon. J. C. Dobbin, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D.G. 
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Report of LieiU. HartstefiM to tTieHon. Secretary of the Navy, 


United States Baequb Release, off Upebnavik, July 16, ISfiA 


Sir, — Herev^ith enclosed is a duplicate of my last communication, left at 
Lievely, to be sent to its destination by the first opportunity. 

On the 10th, in company with the Arctw, we started from the latter place for 
the coal district in Waigat Strait ; but, on arriving off the supposed position of 
it, the weather became so boisterous and thick that, after several times narrowly 
escaping innning on shore by shaving the coast too close, I reluctantly abandoned 
the idea of losing time here on an uncertainty, and made immediately for this 
port, where we have just arrived. While bec^med off Hare Isle, at the north* 
west entrance of the Waigat Strait, I succeeded in obtaining there about nine 
tons of inferior coal, which, however, will answer very well for cooking-purposes. 

On our passage up we fell in with two English whalers who had been up as far 
as Horsehead' Isle, and, after ineffectu^ efforts to enter Melville Bay, had given 
it up, and were on their way to try the western coast. They represented the 
last winter as having been very severe, and the ice now unusually close, and 
think we shall not be able to enter for several weeks. 

1 shall remain here but a few hours, to obtain some furs, and by to-morrow 
morning will be at the ice-barrier, as we have a strong favourable wind. 

Thera is no news of the missing party. Wo are all well. — Very respectfully 
your obedient servant, H. J . Hartstbnb, 

Lieutenant commanding Arctic Expedition. 


Hoi^. J. G. Dobbik, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D.Ct 


Report of Lieut, Rartatene to the Hon, Secretary of the Navy, 

United States Barque Relba^, Baffin's Bat, 
Lat. 69** 39' N., l^n. 63** 80' W., September 8, 1855. 

Sir, — W e have suddenly and unexpectedly falle^ in with an English whaler, 
which necessitates me to draw up, rather hastily, an account of our efforts since 
my last communication of the 16th of July, from Upemavik, on the afternoon of 
which date both vessels stood to the northward, and in a few hours met the ice 
drifting down in an extended floe, but so loose ,as to permit of our working along 
under sail some forty miles to Wedge Island, where its compactness obliged us to 
moor to bergs and await several days, when suddenly, and without any apparent 
cause, but the remarkably mysterious currents, it disappeared and left us open 
Avater, through which we steamed uninterruptedly to Sugar-Loaf Island, and 
enter^ the dosely-packed floe of Melville Bay, through which, by strenuous and 
untiring efforts, and being so fortunate as never to have entered a false lead or to 
have lost any by drifts, we forced a x>assage into the North Water on the morning 
of the 13th August, twenty-eight days after our entrance of the barrier. With 
our invaluable little Arctic ahead, we passed within good view of the coast from 
Gape York to Wostenholme Island, when I deemed it advisable and hastened on in 
the steamer (leaving this vessel in oha,rge of Lieutenant Simms, to follow with 
all despatch) to C^pe Alexander, which, with Sutherland Island near to, both 
most conspicuous points, beyond the reach of Bsquimaux, were thoroughly exa- 
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mined ; but not tbe slightest evidence wspS found to indicate that they harl ever 
before been trodden by civilized men. Much chagrined and disappointed, I de- 
posited a record of our visit, and further instructions for the Udectae ; then 
rounded the cape with a strong head-wind, and ice extending in a compact mass 
to the western shore and as far north as could be seen, leaving, however, a nar- 
row lead so near the land as to allow us to discern the smallest objects. We 
passed on ; but naught was seen until we reached the most north-western 
point in sight, which we supposed to be Cape Hatherton, but was afterwards 
proved to be Pelham Point, where a few stones were observed together. A 
party, with Acting Master Lovell and Dr. Kane, of the steamer, landed imme- 
diately, and found beneath this carelessly-erected mark a small vial with the 
letter K cut in the cork, containing a large mosquito, with a small piece of car- 
tridge x>aper for one of Sharpe's rifles, prepared in Philadelphia, the ball of which 
was lying by it ; on this was written, apparently with the point of the ball, '' Dr. 
Kane, 1863.” This was extremely perplexing, but assured us of his having been 
there, and I determined to push on as far north as possible. But, on rounding 
this point, which was found to be in latitude 78° 32' N., — further, it is believed, 
than any one before had ever reached on this side, — we vrere opposed by a solid, 
hummocky field of very heavy ice, to which no limit was visible, interspersed with 
many bergs, all drifting to the southward. Under sail, we dropped with it, 
anxiously watching for an opening, examining Cape Hatherton and Littleton Island 
in our retrograde, without any success, though Dr. Kane, in his last letter to bis 
brother, which I have adopted as my guide, emphatically says, " On Cape Alexan- 
der or Cape Hatherton I will deposit my boat and erect a ‘ cairn. ' ” We finally took 
refuge under a projecting point,.some fifteen miles north-west of Cape Alexander, 
when we were startled by the hail of human voices. A party, includi ng myself and 
the surgeon of the Arctic, brother of Dr. Kane, started off forthwith, exultingly, 
with light hearts, confident that they were of the missing party ; but, after a 
long and anxious pull, we were met by two Esquimaux, who appeared very 
anxious to go off to the brig ; but, on being refused, they significantly pointed up 
a deep, most beautiful, and finely sheltered bay, inducing us to think that there 
was there a settlement ; and, as^we should lose no time, I assented. And w ell 
were we compensated for our trouble ; for, after reaching the bottom of it, some 
three miles distant, we landed, and soon reached a settlement of some thirty of 
them, in seven tents, all covered with canvas. We now discovered many other 
articles, such as tin pans and pots, canvas, and iron spikes, preserved-ineat cans, 
a knife and fork, bake-pan for a vessel’s galley, various spools of thread, several 
Guernsey frocks, and a cotton shirt, with the initials, ''H. B.” marked with 
red thread,, which was supposed to have been the property of the boat- 
swain of the Advemee, whose wife was a Mahonese, and the marking was evi- 
dently her handiwork. There were also broken oars and pieces of slats ; and, 
finally, we found the tube of a telescope, which was recognised as having be- 
longed to Dr. Kane. A close examination of the most intelligent of them, at 
three separate periods, by myself, Mr. Lovell, and Dr. Kane’s brother, aided by 
an Esquimaux vocabulary and reprraentations in drawing of vessels, persons, 
and boats, put us in possession of what I believe to be the fact, — ^namely, that 
Dr. Kane (whose name the natives pronoqnced very distinctly, and described 
most unmistakingly his appearance) having lost his vessel in the ice somewhere 
to the north of this, had been here, with Carl Petersen (his interpreter) and 
seventeen others, in tM'o boats and a sled, apd, after remaining ten days, they 
went south, to Upernavik. With all these evidences, 1 deemed it my duty to i 
2 G 
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returo south, touching again at Cape Alexander and Sutherland Islands ; and, 
joining the barque, towed her to Hakluyt Island, to water ship and examine for 
relics. In the meantime the south side of Northumberland Island was passed and 
repassed by the Arctic^ she returning ; and with the barque we stood over to the 
entrance of Lancaster Sound, and, thinking possibly he may have gone to Jleechy 
Island, I left the barque, to examine the coast between Capes Hofsburg and 
Warrander, and, in theA rctw^ attempted to reach the island ; but, after passing Cape 
Bullin, found the field-ice firmly packed, which we coursed from shore to shore, 
witliout any opening to induce a further attempt. In the iqeantime we became 
firmly beset; and the weather, becoming thick with snow, led me to suppose fora 
time that we were in our winter quarters ; but, by dint of steam and a powerful 
bow, we succeeded, after twenty-four hours* heavy battering, in relieving ourselves. 
Returning off the cruising-ground of our consort, and not seeing her, I ran north 
as far as Cape Combermere, where wo were again opposed by a solid barrier of 
the firmest ice ; tlius having made nearly the whole circuit of the northern part 
of Baffin’s Bay, with the exception of a deep indentation between Capes Comber- 
mere and Isabella, which, from its ice-bound and cheerless appearance, forbade 
the idea of any one having attempted to land on its shores. We then returned, 
and, in company, visited and examined Possession and Pond’s Bays, firing guns, 
burning blue-lights, and throwing up rockets ; but here again we were disap- 
pointed, and I unhesitatingly deemed it my duty to proceed forthwith to Uper- 
navik, feeling confident that the party had gone there through Melville Bay, — no 
uncommon undertaking, as the crews of many whalers lost in the ice had done so 
before. Therefore, on the morning of the 81st of August, we again pushed on 
for the ice- barrier, which wc i>assed, after many difficulties and narrow escapes, 
in one of which the vessel was, in a snow-storm, brought in collision with an ice- 
berg, against whose sides she was thrown most ruthlessly for several hours, to 
our apparent inevitable destruction, but from which she was finally released, 
with slight damages to her starboard upper works. 

In conclusion, 1 would add, we are all well ; and, should we not meet with the 
missing party at Upernavik, shall again proceed north, and winter in the ice. — 
Very respectfully your obedient servant, , 

H. J. Habtstbnb, 

Lieutenant commanding Arctic Expedition. 


Hon. J. C. Dobbix, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D.C. 


Report of Lieut. HarUteiM to the Hon. Secretary of (he Navy. 

Umitbd States BAnqra Rblxase, New Yobk, October 11, 1865. 
Sir, — I have the honour to report the arrival here, this day, of the Arctic 
expedition, with Dr. Kane and his associates, who were received on board at 
Lievely, where they had arrived several days previous, having deserted their brig 
in Smith’s Sound, about thirty miles to ibe northward and eastward of the 
furthest point^reached by us, and, bj; unprecedented energy and determination, 
made tbefr way down in boats and sledges. 

In five days after my last communication to the Department (a copy of which, 
as well as of all others since leaving, are herewith enclosed), we succeeded in 
boring” a passage through the middle "pack” of Baffin’s Bay, and in reaching 
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Lievely, where we were detained until the 18th ultimo, coaling, watering, and 
preparing to receive our increased numbers. Sailing on that day in company with 
the Arctic^ we have, without any incident worthy of note, returned all in health. 

No traces whatever of Sir John Franklin or his party were discovered. 

Our vessels have both proved themselves all that could have been desired, 
particularly the Arcttc, she having, in addition to her steam-motive power, the 
qualities of a good, weatherly, moderate-sailing vessel. They have been pretty 
severely nipped and chafed by the ice, bub are generally in good condition. 

I enclose a list of the officers, men, and crews of the lielease and Arctic, as 
well as of Dr. Kane’s part 

As the crews of both vessels were shipped with the understanding that they 
were to be discharged on the return of the expedition to the Uhit^ States, I 
respectfully request authority from the Department to pay them ofif. — I am, very 
respectfully, your obedient servant, 

H. J. Hahtsteke, 

Lieutenant commanding Arctic Expedition. 

Hon. J. G. Dobbin, 

Secretary of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


List of the Officers and Crew of the United States Barque Release. 


H. J. Hartstene, lieutenant commanding. 
James Laws, acting assistant surgeon. 
Wm. S. Lovell, acting master. 

Jos. P. FyfTe, passed midshipman. 

Van R. Hall, hoatsw'ain. 

Charles Sever, captain’s clerk. 

Thomas Franklyn, purser's steward. 
Richard M. Clarke, surgeon’s steward. 
Robert Bruce, boatswain’s mate. 

William Smith, do. 

David Batcy, captain of foretop. 

Charles Johnson, captain of main^p. 
George Devys, gminer’s mate. 


Thomas Ford, gunner’s mate. 
W’illiam Phinney, quartermaster. 
Joseph Morris, do. 

Bepjamin Moore, sailmaker’s mate. 
Charles Williams, carpenter's mate. 
Francis Taylor, captain of hold. 
William Henry, ship’s cook. 

Louis Lawrence, seaman. 

Andrew Lawson, da 

Byron Potter, do. 

John Haley, do. 

John Smith, do 

George Bidwold, do.. 


* FASSEKGBBS. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon £. K. Kane, United States Navy. 
Belonging to Dr. Kane'e pesrty. 

John W. W^ilson. August Sontag. Geo. Stephenson. 

Amos BoiisalL Henry Goodfellow. Thomas Hickey. 

1. 1. Hayca William Morton. 


List of the Officers and Crew of the United States SUam-hrig Arctic. 


Charles C. Simms, lieutenant commanding. 
John K. Kane, acting assistant surgeon. 
Watson Smith, acting master. 

Hannan Newell, Ist assistant engineer. 
William Johnston, acting 3d assistant do 
John Van Dyke, purser’s steward. 
Abraham W. Kendell, surgeon’s steward. 
Samuel Whiting, acting boatswain. • 
William Richardson, acting carpenter. 
William Carey, boatswain’s mate. 

John Blinn, do. 


William Grover, quartermaster. 
Walter Wilkinson, do. 
Richard Hartley, captain of hold. 
Joseph Brown, ship’s cook. 

John Fox, 2d class fireman. 

John Gilbert, da 

George Tyler, da 

John Thompson, seaman. 

John Brown, do. 

George Price, da 

James BoUford, da 
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PASSaNGERS BELONGIira TO DR. KANE’S PARTT. 

Boatswain Henry Brooks, U.S. Navy. William Godfrey. 

James M'Gury, Charles Blake. 

George Kiley. George Whipple. 


Xo. V. 


Report of a Journey by Messrs. Bonsall and M*Gary to establish Provision 
» Dep6ts along the Greenland Coast. 

Sir, — We have the honour to submit the following report, taken from the 
journal and field-notes of our party : — 

September 20, Thiesday. — We left the ship about one o’clock with the “ Sledge 
Faith'* and seven men, and arrived at CojOTee Gorge at eight o’clock. As it was 
low' water, we were unable to gain the land-ice, and encamped on the floe. You 
accompanied us for the first stage of our journey with the dogs. 

September 21, Wednesday. — Started this morning about eight o’clock and tra- 
velled until noon, when, as we were about to halt for dinner, we pame upon weak 
ice, which gave way. The after-part of the sledge went down, but the floats pre- 
vented it from sinking. In order to draw it out without breaking the ice, we 
unlashed and took off part of the load. Our thermometer was broken, and some 
few of the articles were wet ; everything else was uninjured. At 2 p.m. we con- 
cluded to pitch our tent, as we could not get on the land-ice until high-water ; 
besides, Mr. M‘Gary and two of the men were very wet. By 4 p.m. we succeeded 
in drawing up the sledge, and reloaded for an early start the next morning. 

Septemher 22, Thursday. — At 8 a.m. we set off on the land-ice, and at the ex- 
piration of two hours found we had travelled only two miles. We then spent 
two hours in lowering down the sledge and cargo upon the bay-ice, which we 
found perfectly strong. But by this time the ice h*id set off from the shore, and 
four of us were forced to walk about a mile up the land-ice before we found a 
suitable place of descent. We then travelled about fiive miles on the floe, when 
we w'ere stopped by an open crack. We attempted to get on the land-ice sgain, 
but, finding that impossible, we started out into the bay, hoping to cross it on the 
old floe ; but this we failed to do, as the crack ran through it to an indefinite 
extent. We therefore determined to return to the point we had left and await 
the flood-tide, which would dose the crack. We encamped near the land- ice, 
with a strong wind blowing from the S.E. accompanied by snow. 

September 23, Friday. — This morning Mr. M*Gary started off shore to search 
for a crossing- place, the ice being not yet dosed. He returned at 7 a.m. and 
rex>orted that the lead was dosing, and in half an hour crossed it in perfect 
safety. We travelled quite rapidly over the smooth ice for two miles, when we 
came to more thin ice, but by careful search and trial found a place snlfidently 
strong to bear us. At this point we found an open crack running off shore, and 
were forced to unship the cargo from the sledge and get it upon the land-ice, on 
which we progressed with difiiculty about a mile, when we found it necessary to 
divide our load and transport half of it at a time. , In this manner we travelled 
until 6 P.H., when we encamped on the land-ice, and Mr. M'Gary and one of the 
men return^ about four miles to procure u'ater. 
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September 24, Saturday. — Started at 7.30 a.m., and found, after walking a 
few hundred paces, that we should be able to regain the floe-ice. This occupied 
us about an hour and a half. The ice was from twelve to sixteen inches thick. 
Encamped at 5 p.m. about ten miles from Chimney Rock. 

September 25, Sunday. — We did not start till 9 a.m., as it was Sunday. We 
then pushed forward toward Cape Russell over old floe-ice well covered with snow 
and quite smooth. About 2 p.m. we made the cairn, and proceeded to cache the 
pemmican (bag No. 5, weight 105 lbs.), also one-half of our meal and half a bag 
of bread, at the base of the rock on which the cairn is built, being about one 
tliousand paces from a prominent cape, and the same distance from the cape west 
of it. Encamped near the cliffs at 4 p.m., having travelled about fourteen miles. 
We took no observations, the weather being cloudy. 

September Monday. — We started at 7.30 a.m., and, having smooth ice, 
made about two and a half miles x)er hour. The coast has nearly the same trend 
as that of yesterday (E.S.E.) About 11 a.m. we discovered a deep gorge running 
into the land, and stopped there a short time to And water, but without success. 
We named this spot Sunny Gorge :** as its course was S.B. and N. W., the sun 
shone directly upon it, while at the same time we were in the shadow of the cliffs. 
We discovered the remains of five Esquimaux huts, which, though very old and 
in ruins, appeared to be larger and better constructed than any we had seen 
before. We also met with our first bear tracks to-day ; but they were apparently 
a week old. This morning our cook shot a silver-grey fox near our tent. During 
the night the wind blew quite strong from the E., and this morning changed to 
N. £. with a light breeze ; but 1 took compass-bearings and approximate dis- 
tances of the most prominent objects along the line of coast. At noon when we 
halted for dinner we were forced to melt ice to drink, as we were very thirsty. 
At 4 P.M. we came to some running water in a gorge, — the first we had seen since 
we left Glacier Bay. From this point wo discovered an island or point, appa- 
rently about six miles in length, running out from the cliffs, and partly forming 
the coast of a bay. After making preparations for repelling the bears in case 
they should discover our pemmican, we turned in, having travelled from sixteen 
to eighteen miles. • 

September 27, Tuesday. — Set off at 8 A.M., and walked about twenty miles over 
the bay toward yesterday'^ station, where we arrived about 3 p.m. From this 
point the land changes, from the high cliffs of limestone and greenstone, to rolling 
iiills of red granite, which trend a little to the S. of E., and are intersected by 
small bays and islands. We have been looking out, but without success, for the 
dark mass seen by you from Cape George Russell when on the first travelling 
party. Encamped about 4 p.m., having made about fifteen miles. 

September 28, Wednxeday.—lM^ our encampment about 8 a.m., and pushed 
on in the face of an easterly snow-storm, which fell so thick that w'e could not 
see the coast-line more than a few yards ahead ; but, having taken bearings on 
the preceding day, we were not at a loss. Last night, owing to the thawing of 
the ice, our buffalo-skin became very wet, w'hich rendered us extremely cold and 
uncomfortable. In the afternoon we arrived at a suitable point for making the 
second cache, and deposited the pemmican bag No. 3, weighing 110 lbs., and half 
a bag of bread. We built a caim upon the rock above the cache, to mark the 
spot, which bears from the centre of the oaim £. by N.^N. distant ten paces. 
It being late, we pitched our tent, having travelled this day about fourteen miles. 
By placing some loose articles under the buflblo, we were much more comfortable 
than on the preceding night. The temperature was so much lower than we had 
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yet experienced, that our stockings froze to the soles of our boots ; yet none of us 
were frost-bitten. 

September 29, Thursday. — We could not set out till 8 a,m., owing to the sick- 
ness of t.wo of our men, who got better, however, after travelling an hour or two. 
About twenty miles above our encampment the glacier comes down to the riiores 
of the sound, covering the land completely, and extending os far as the eye can 
reach toward the N. by E. The weather was extremely cold. We made about 
twelve miles to-day. 

September 30, Friday. — It was clear and very cold all the day. Mr. M‘Gary, 
myself, and two of the men, 'were slightly frost-bitten. We passed almost parallel 
with the glacier (about N. by E.); but, as the refraction was very great, we 
'u'ere not a little confused as to our coast-line, though we thought we saw dark 
land to the northward. At 4.30 p.m. we halted and pitched our tent, having 
travelled eleven or twelve miles. As the sun w'ont down the cold increased, so 
that it was nearly morning by the time we felt comfortable. 

October 1, Saturday. — We started at 8.15 A.M., and travelled N. by E. over 
very heavy floe. The snow, which had been gradually deepening, was about six 
or seven inches in depth, and very cold to our feet, although none of us were 
frost-bitten to-day. The cold, being so intense, induced us to halt earlier than 
usual, having travelled only about ten miles. We have had but little encourage- 
ment to-day, as we can see nothing but glacier as far as the eye can reach. The 
men complain of cold at night, and we get but little sleep. Owing to the severe 
cold, I found it impossible to write my log : 1 wrote it this morning in the sun- 
shine. To-day we burned the last of our alcohol, though we used it with the 
greatest economy. We attempted to burn rum, but found it was not sufficiently 
strong. We then had recourse to the staves of the cask and other small pieces of 
wood, together with a few pounds of lard. We progressed about ten or twelve 
miles to-day, having struck a lead of smooth ice which ran in our course. 

Octeber 2, Sunday. — We found the travelling much better than yesterday, as 
we fcUowed the lead of last evening. We are still looking out for land to the 
northward, none being in sight even from the highest bergs. The nights become 
sensibly colder as we advance, and lately some of cs have suffered considerably 
from cramp in the limbs, though no serious cases have occurred. Mr. M'Gary, 
who has not slept for several nights, is now quite unwOll. We made to-day about 
twelve miles, having had comparatively good taravelling, although the snow is deep. 

October 3, Monday. — Last night we slept more comfortably than we had done 
for some time. This morning an easterly gale sprung up directly off the glacier, 
which blew the snow so much as to make the travelling impracticable ; and, my 
frozen feet rendering mo quite lame, we resolved to 'remain in our tent. Mr. 
M'Gary and two men walked to a beig about two miles distant, and in two hours 
returned with the news that they saw land at a long distance to the north of us. 

Octeber 4, Tuesday. — This morning, the gale having subsided, we prepared for 
an early start. We dug our sledge out of the drift and made for the land sighted 
yesterday. The wind, having packed the snow, made it more Arm, and ren- 
dered the travelling easier. About 3 p.m. we halted to melt snow for drink, but 
the high wind made it difficult to keep the fire burning. While some of the 
party were cooking supper, others olimb^ a high beig, and on their return re- 
ported better ice than we have had for some time ; also, from present appearances 
a fair prospect of making land in two days more. We have advanced about ten 
or twelve miles. The wind is mst, and weather cloudy. All our fuel is 
expended. 
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Octcher 5, Wednesday . — Started about 7 a.m. ; but, as I lost my watcb-key, 
w'e could only guess the time by the sun. About 11 A.ar. we came to an almost 
impenetrable mass of bergs, and were soon stopped by an open crack running 
nearly K. and W. for several miles in each direction from our position. It was 
about thirty fathoms wide. Wc sent parties out to seek a crossing \ but, finding 
it was a tide-crack extending probably many miles, v/e concluded to await the 
turn of the tide, which w'ould close it. On the opposite side we could discern 
nothing but high icebergs with narrow passages between them choked up by 
hummocks and squeezed ice. Finding it impossible to make land to the eastward, 
we attempted to cross to the westward ; but, seeing no change in the appearance 
of the ice, we pitched our tent and turned in, as it was near sunset. We begin to 
fear we shall obliged to return to the other side of the glacier, 90 wing to the 
bad appearance of the ice ; besides, as the men are growing weaker, and are still 
affected with cramp, they are less able to draw the sledge over the increasing 
difScultics of the way. With all our toil, wc made this day hut eight miles in a 
straight line. 

October 6, Thursday . — The crack closed last niglit. To-ilay we rose early, 
crossed it about 6 a.m., and commenced forcing our way among hummocks and 
squeezed ice. After twisting about among the bergs for t\vo or three hours and 
advancing only about a mile, we came to a full stop ; and, as we found it impos- 
sible to proceed, we left the sledge. Five of the party starteil on foot through 
the ravines between the bergs, crossed three more cracks, but found great diffi- 
culty in walking, on account of the broken character of the ice. After travelling 
about two miles through the gorges we ascended to the top of an iceberg, whence 
a desolate scene burst upon our view. Before us, at the distance of twenty-five 
or thirty miles, the land, which runs about W.N.W, and E.S.B., assumed the 
character of the coast near Cajie Frederick VII. ;* but between us and tlie land 
was a solid mass of bergs having narrow passages between them similar to those 
we had just passed through. In taking the bearings of the most prominent 
points with the sextant, I froze my fingers severely. Finding it impossible to 
progress further in our coarse toward the land, we turned back very reluctantly, 
as our near approach to it ha^ raised our hopes. In the meantime Mr. M'Gary 
had been in another direction, but returned equally unsuccessful. We therefore 
concluded to make for the §rst land on the south side of the glacier and deposit 
the pemmican. After hard labour we regained the crack we had crossed this 
morning, but, finding it open, we were for<^ to wait till it closed. This raorn- 
ing*our cook wounded a fox, which gave two of the men a long chase before they 
secured it. Baker is quite unwell to-day, 

Octcher 7, Friday . — Last night the crack closed, but we feared to cross it in 
the dark. This morning we rose about five o’clock, but were obliged to wait till 
eight, as the crack was not sufficiently close to admit of our crossing. We had 
just passed over it when it began to open, and before wc had finished lashing our 
sledge it had opened several feet. About 9 a.m. we pursued our way outside of the 
bergs on the south side of the crack, and found the icc much better for travelling. 
We headed directly for the punt on the south side of the sound. Encamped about 
4 P.M., the weather excessively cold. Some of the men complain of frozen feet. 
Baker is much better. 

October 8, Saturday . — Started this morning at sunrise and travelled fast over 


* This name was applied by my predecessor to a supposed cape. We retained tbo name 
during our early parties for a large headland in la*. 78” 5S'8’, long. 68” 80'. — E. E. K. 
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the floe, which was comparatively smooth. It was so cold that we could not stop 
to rest, and for the same reason took a very short time for dinner. Yesterday 
we took more of the alcohol from cache, as the gallon we first took had been con- 
sumed. I think we lost both rum and alcohol by evaporation. This evening 1 
opened the thermometers which were sent for deposit at the cache, and found, 
much to my regret and disappointment, that they were both broken, although 
they were packed securely. I had my nose and two of my fingers frozen to-day. 
I was not aware of my nose being frozen until 1 was informed of it, when I had 
it rubbed with snow, which seemed to make it worse. Mr. M ‘Gary’s feet were 
frozen again to-day. A strong breeze sprung up from the E. about 7 p.m. We 
made about fifteen miles. 

October Q^unday . — The wind ceased during the night, and thi^ morning we 
started at sunrise. We had smooth ice, and made good speed. About 10 a.m. 
a white fox came in view. I shot him without injuring the skin. We had hojjed 
to make the cache-point this evening, but at sunset we were still several miles 
from it ; and, as it became very cold, we concluded to encamp. We travelled 
about seventeen miles to-day. 

Octfber 10, Monday . — We started at 7 A.sf. ; and, as the sun had not yet risen, 
the cold was so severe that we could scarcely prevent our faces from being frozen. 
About 9 A. 1 C. we made the point of the island, to which we carried our bags of 
pemmican and our iieaviest stores, which we covered with the largest stones we 
could find, to prevent the animals from attacking our meat. This was laborious 
work, as the stones liad to be carried some distance up the hill. After stopping 
up every crevice a fox could work through, we covered it with loose stones and 
moss. While we were employed in building the cache, Mr. M‘Gary was engaged 
in making a stew of one of the foxes we had shot; in whidi operation he froze 
his finger severely. We built the cairn. on a point of rock thirty paces E.^S. 
from the cache, and at the same distance from the point of a remarkable rock on 
the highest part of the island, bearing S. by W. ^ W. There were two small 
islands about tv o thousand paces from the cache, the larger bearing E. by N.^^N., 
and the smaller E.N.E. Owing to> the severity of the cold, I was unable to take 
8extant-bearing>i of these points ; but, from the situation of the island and posi- 
tions of the cache and cairn, as well as the fixed points, it could readily be found* 
As it was nearly night by the time we had finished Qur cache, we concluded to 
encamp on the island. This was the coldest day we had yet experienced. 

October 11, Tueaday.— After a cold and sleepless night, we set out very e^rly, 
and travelled fast, in order to reach the cache where we had left half a* bag of 
bread. We arrived there after a hard day’s travel of about twenty-five miles. 

October 12, Wednesday . — Started very early this morning, and travelled fast, 
stopping at noon only, to melt snow, as we were all very thirsty. Made about 
fifteen miles this day. 

October 13, Thursday . — Set out early, and walked fast, in order to gain a 
stream of water we had passed on our outward journey. We reached it about 
10 A.M., but found it frozen solid. We then took some moss, and melted enough 
for a drink. We hurried on, hoping to meet Cape Frederick before nightfall ; 
but in about an hour we came to an open crack, which checked our progress fur 
the time, as we tried in vain to get on the land-ice. We waited until after dark ; 
but, as the crack did not close, we pitched our tent. Just then a white fox came 
in sight, which was soon shot, making the fifth since leaving the vessel. The 
day closed with a high wind and a snow-storm. We made about twelve miles. 

October 14, Friday . — Rose this morning at peep of day, crossed the crack. 
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which was now closed, and puslied on for Cape Frederick. We were arrested by 
cracks and bay-ice every half mile; and, as this was all solid floe when we passed 
it in going out, there must have been a strong gale here since then. Opposite 
Sunny Gorge we came to an open crack, which delayed us about half an hour ; 
but, finding a loose piece of ice sufficiently large to bear us and our sledge, m'o 
ferried ourselves over without difficulty. About camping-time we arrived oppo- 
site to our first cache, but were unable to get upon the land-ice, owing to the low 
tide. In passing the place where we cached the fox on our outward journey, wo 
found foxes and ravens had eaten the carcass, leaving scarcely a vestige of it. 
We made to-day about fifteen miles. 

October 15, Saturday ^ — Early this morning, the tide having risen, we endeav- 
oured to secure some bread from the cache. This we accomplished .by one man 
standing upon the shoulders of another. We immediately set off, but were soon 
stopped by a crack, which we crossed about a mile further up. We then came 
to the bay, and, steering direct for the opposite cape, would have crossed without 
difficulty ; but, as we neared the capo, the ice was broken up, and about sunset 
we came to a crack about one hundred fathoms wide, which it seemed impossible 
to cross ; but in about half an hour we succeeded in detaching a large piece of 
ice, on which we ferried ourselves over as before. We travelled on over the 
smooth ice till near dark, when we came to another ci-ack, which we did not 
attempt to cross, but pitched our tent and turned in. On the return of flood-tide 
the cracks closed, and, by sending a man ahead to try the strength of the ice, 
we succeeded in crossing fifteen cracks in the space of four or five miles. We 
encamped for the night, having travelled about twenty-five miles. 

October 16, Sunday . — ^We set off at daylight, determined, if possible, to reach 
the vessel to-day. We headed directly for the cape of the bay in which our 
vessel was lying. About two hours after starting, we discovered an object nearly 
three miles from us in-shore, which on a nearer approach proved to be a tent. 
Before reaching it, we discovered it to belong to our commander, who, with one 
of the men and the Newfoundland dogs and sledge, was coming to meet us ; and 
we were very glad to see them after our long absence. We soon had a warm 
drink, — luxury we had not ^ted for a week. The party tlien took upon our 
sledge the tent and baggage of the dog-sledge ; and leaving the man with them, 1 
returned to the vessel witl^ you, after having fallen into the water, — no very 
pleasant affair with the thermometer below zero. We arrived at the vessel at 
half-j>ast twelve o’clock, and Mr. M^Gary and paii^y joined us about half*past 
three.— »We remain, your obedient servants, 

James M'Gart, 

Amos Bonsall.* 

To Dr. E. K. Kakr, Cenmanding Arctic Expedition. 

Brio Advance, Suitu's Sound, October 30, 1853. 


‘ Compiled by me from the original field-notes.— A Bonsall 
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Jourtwl of a Travelliiig Party into the Interior eastward from Rensselaer 

Harbour, 

Party conaiiting of Mr. Wihon^ Dr. Uayes^ and Ilana^ ^ Esquimaux, 

Brio Advance, March 29, 1854. 

To Dr. £. K. Kane, Commanding American Arctic ExpedUum. 

The subjoined journal is a copy from a rough note-book kept daily, and the 
accompanying chart is projected from the field-notes. — Respectfully submitted, 
your obedient servant, I. I. Hayes, Surgeon to Expedition. 

September 8, Thursday. — Left the brig at 7 p.m., equipped by order as follows : 
— two buffalo-robes sewed together and covered with India-rubber cloth, to serve 
as a tent ; thirty pounds of pemmicau, two of bread, one of meat-biscuit, one of 
chocolate, and one of coffee, constituted our stock of provisions. Each man 
carried a tin-cup strapped to his waist, an extra pair of boots, (Esquimaux), a 
Lady Franklin gun, and a Danish rifle. The tent weighed twenty-six pounds. 

Our course lay due east, but from this we were obliged to deviate on meeting 
the inlet at the termination of the bay. We followed the course of a ravine, 
which afforded us a more level track, and encamped about eight miles from the 
brig, heside a small stream, which opened into a plain half a mile long by about 
a hundred yards broad, and covered with rich grass. One hare was seen during 
our march, and 1 observed a few single specimens of ss^ifrage still in full bloom. 
A heath — Andromeda tetragona — which grew luxuriantly about the rocks and 
Ijrotected places afforded us a plentiful supply of fuel ; and, had it not been 
completely saturated with snow, would have made us an admirable fire. At 
11 P.M. our thermometer showed +17®.4 Fahrenheit. 

September 9, Friday. — Set out at eleven o’clock, having first ascended the 
highest bluff within reach, from which I could sight the headlands of the bay, 
for the purpose of connecting our route with them, and with the plateau beyond. 
We therefore travelled as nearly due east as the winding path among the rough 
syenitic bluffs would allow. We reached the base of the greenstone debris, and 
ascended it, at an angle of from 25° to 80°, to an elevation nearly equal to that 
of the headland before mentioned. A half mile brought us to the termination of 
a talus, which seemed to be succeeded by another beyond, and above a partially 
broken-down escarpment. We encamped in a gorge at 8. 30 p. m. , having travelled 
by rude estimate fifteen miles. A hare shot by Mr. Wilson afforded us a good 
supper, cooked Esquimaux-fashion by Hans, on a flat stone, with the burning rags 
from around our pemmican. Thermometer at 3 p.m., -1-23°, at 11 a.m., -1-16®. 2. 

September Saturday. — Ready and on our march at 10.30 a.m. A heavy 
fog which hung over the bay obscured the headlands, and prevented our connect- 
ing our position with that of any known point. We were, I supposed, at least 
two points to the south of east from the vessO). We ascended to the highest 
point of the plateau by a succession of steps, three in number, which brought us 
to an elevation one-third higher than the terminating headland. From this point 
we could see the syenites we had just left again cropping out much less bluffy, 
and terminating the table-land to the eastward by a continuous line, trending 
generally north-west and south-east. The opposite shore of the sound could be 
distinguished by high conical peaks ; and a headland of the eastern shore was 
distinctly visible, with its table-land, which ran back until it was lost in the 
syenitic outcropping, which terminated the eastern view by a range of long bluffs. 
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trending apparently north and south. To the south-east and south was visible a 
long continuous mist-bank, reaching 4® or 6® of altitude, and terminating below 
in vertical lines, alternately light and dark. This I supposed to be a great in- 
ternal glacier, from fifty to sixty miles distant. Its upper line or surface was 
lost in the mist, and could in no place be determined. We reached the riilge to 
the eastward at 9 p.m., and encamped. As neither water nor fuel could be 
found, we were obliged to content ourselves with raw pemmican and a little 
brandy, — a, meal by no means unpalatable after a hard journey of at least twenty 
miles. 

September 11, Sunday . — Our route lay duo east over a gently undulating 
country. Nearly every two miles we found a lake or pool, from which we pro- 
cured M'ater by breaking ice six or eight inches thick. The travelling was more 
te<lious than over the unbroken plain of yesterday, as we liad often to jump from 
rock to rock. But a single high bluff was seen. It was hcmisplierical, and 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty feet high. Having made about ciglit 
miles, we encamped at 8 p.m. Thermometer at midnight, I found it 

impossible to lay down our track by a series of triangulations, as at the distance 
of a mile one point could not be distinguished from another. Many reindeer and 
fox tracks were seen during the day, but no living thing passed within view. 

September 12. Monday . — Set out at 10.30 a.m. Our route growing more in- 
terrupted by fissures and gorges, added to the difficulties of travel. On one 
occasion I tumbled headforemost down some rocks ; but happily the tent which 
I was carrying saved me from injury. The stock of my gun and my pocket- 
thermometer were broken. Hans expressed a determination to proceed no fur- 
ther in our present course. He pointed east, exclaiming, ‘'No good “ Esqiii- 
maiix none and, looking west, he said “ Sloopkie,** and started in the latter 
direction. On ascending the highest point in our vicinity, we discovered a river 
about three miles distant, ’running nearly north-west. This we showed our 
Esquimaux friend, whereupon he set off immediately and reached its banks at 
8 P.M. — half an hour before we arrived. We travelled about ten miles to-day, 
and during our journey found the most luxuriant growth of androrneda which 
we have met with in North Gr^nland, Besides serving for fuel, a quantity of 
it spread under our tent made a much softer bed than the stones. 

Septemher 13, Tuesday. — H^ns having expressed his unwillingness to go any 
further, m’c thought it best to leave him in charge of the tent, &c., ami, without 
the encumbrance of baggage, to proceed up the river in order to find its source, 
which* I hoped to do in one day’s travel. I felt certain that the glacier 
we had sighted on the 10th could not be very distant. I supposed the river to 
be a continuation of that crossed by Dr. Kane with his first full party. About 
a mile from the tent we came to a fork in the river, one branch of whicli ran 
north-west, the other west. We followed the latter, and after ten miles travel 
we came to a succession of terraced plains, occasionally appearing on either side 
of the stream, generally covered with rich grass, and marked in every direction 
by reindeer-tracks. We saw five of these animals feeding along the borders oi 
the stream. These meadow-lands (for such they really seemed) indicated by 
their vegetable life a temperature much warmer than that along the coast, and 
in their apparent richness contrasted strangely with the desolate scenery around. 
This plain was at least two miles in diameter and about five in length. From 
this point we obtained the first sight of the glacier, which is about fifteen miles 
distant. We could see its upper surface in one continuous and unbroken line, 
through an arc of more than 90®. When within about half a mile of the glacie *, 
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a beautiful meteor fell directly before us, revealing in the dim twilight the real 
character of the huge mirror beneath us. From the glacier rose loud reports 
like distant thunder. It was nearly midnight when we reached its base, and we 
immediately undertook its ascent. Along the base, to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet, was a bank of snow continuous with the face of the glacier, and rising 
at an angle of 30**. This we ascended without difficulty ; but the smooth surface 
of the ice baffled us in our attempts to scale it. I now wished for our tent, that 
we might rest here the following day and make further attempts to reach the 
summit of the glacier. We were already tired and cold. 

September 14, Wednesday. — As constant exercise is necessary in order to keep 
warm, we set out on our return, and reached our encampment about noon, after 
a walk of twenty miles. The trend of this glacier is north- north-east, its altitude 
above the general level of the country from three hundred to four hundred feet, 
and the distance between its crevasses from twenty to forty feet. These crevasses 
are generally small, being from one to three feet wide, and about the same in 
depth, and partially filled with snow. The face of the glacier rose, at an angle 
of about 35°, to an elevation of one hundred and sixty feet, when it rounded ofi 
as it gradually approached the mer de glace above. 

September 16, Thn/rsday, — Having accomplished the object of our journey, we 
determined upon returning to the vessel, although we had been absent less than 
half the allotted time. We kept our old track until we reached the camping- 
ground of the fourth night out, when we struck off to the north of east. We saw 
three deer ; but, with all the dexterity of an experienced hunter, Hans failed to 
approach them near enough for a shot. An old and weather-worn skull of a 
musk-ox was found during the day's march. 

S€pteniber 16, Friday. — We reached the brig at 3 a.m., after a continuous walk 
of nineteen hours, during which time we halted but for one meal. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

I. I. Hayes, M.D., Surgeon to the Expedition. 


Journal of a Party sent out to Deposit a Self-Regisieri7ig ThermoTneter a. 

some available point to the northward of Marshall Bay, under cluirge 

of Dr. 1. 1. Hayes. , 

October 21, Friday. — Left the brig at a quarter-past eleven, the party consist- 
ing, besides myself, of Mr. Morton, steward, and John Blake, seaman. A sledge 
drawn by four Newfoundland dogs carried our tent, buffalo-robes, sleeping-bags, 
provisions,— in short, everything practicable and necessary for comfort and con- 
venience in Arctic travelling. Our only extra weight was a keg of alcohol, to be 
deposited' in cache. 1 carried a pocket-sextant and portable compass strapped to 
my waist. For the first two miles we found the travelling excellent, over newly- 
formed ice intermingled with heavy pieces and hummocks. Our load being light, 
the dogs drew the sledge in a half- trot, causing us to keep op a brisk walk. On 
meeting with rough hummocky ice, we unharnessed the dogs and drew the sledge 
ourselves for the next two or three miles, passing Coffee Qoige and camping for 
the night about five miles beyond. It was the work of half an hour to pitch our 
tent, unharness our dogs, collect snow for water, and carefully stow our dogs in 
one side of our tent and ourselves in the other. On opening our provision-bag 
we were not a little mortified to find our fresh beef and pemmican had been for- 
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gotten, and were forced to make out with a much less i)alatable dish than our 
commander had kindly intended, — a, stew of pork and bread. 

October 22, Saturdap . — Roused Morton and John at six, it being not yet quite 
light. A pot of coffee and pork>atew constituted our breakfast. By half-past 
eight we were on our march, and at twelve we halted to melt snow for the dogs 
opposite to the point to the eastward of Marshall Bay. I took sextant-altitudes 
of the cliffs, called by Commander Kane Tennyson Monument, stepping a base- 
line of two hundred yards. The results are : — height of cliffs to top of debris, 
seven hundred and twelve feet j height of debris, three hundred and fifty feet. 
Ui}oii a rude estimate, the debris runs out at an angle of forty degrees. At half- 
past twelve we were off again on a “dog-trot,” keeping a straight course for the 
outermost point of a large cape, hoping to reach it by noon of the following day. 
About three o’clock we pitched our tent in the centre of a large old fioe, about ten 
miles from the nearest point of the opposite shore. We were here in full view of 
the bay, in the centre of which rose the rugged faces of the syenites —the same 
range crossed in my inland journey in September. Chimney Rock was recognised 
as the same headland sighted from the plateau in that journey, bearing N. fiO* E. 
By half- past five we were ready to turn in. On unwrapping the thermometer, to 
my great mortification and astonishment I found it broken, — an accident which 
must have occurred in the lashing of the sledge. It was, however, most carefully 
wrapped in woollen, and placed in the centre of the sleeping-bags and buffalo- 
robes, so that I thought there could be no danger of accident. As I was much 
interested in the results to be obtained, the defeat was no small disappointment, 
and the idea of turning back, which appeared the only alternative, no less un- 
pleasant. As endcavotiring to obtain sights of the opposite coast-line and make 
a survey of this was secondary to the other object, I thought that, in the uncer- 
tainty of having clear weather, and the great prol*ability tliat another effort 
w'ould be made by Dr. Kane to obtain a result so desirable, it would be useless 
to proceed further at present, except to deposit the keg of alcohol at the first 
cache made by Messrs. M'Gary and Bonsall near Chimney Rock. This 1 deter- 
mined to do the next day. By immersing the broken thermometer in melting 
snow to ascertain rudely its corrootion, I found the temperature of the air to be 
— 21*^ 5', the wind, which had been blowing stiffly from the eastward, having 
nearly subsided. Morton and»l had our hands severely frost-bitten during the 
day, — he in melting snow, and 1 in carelessly exposing my hands in manipulating 
with l^e sextant at Tennyson Monument. Alternate pounding and rubbing 
brought us off with each a single blister. 

October 23, Sunday . — Were ready to start by 8.10 a.m. Morton and I occupied 
the place of the dogs in drawing the sledge, leaving John in charge of the dogs, 
tent, &c. We reached the cache at half-past twelve, a distance of fifteen miles. 
The cache remained undisturbed ; but the numerous tracks around, and the 
efforts made to undermine the pile of stones, showed the necessity of great pre- 
caution in depositing provisions. The keg of alcohol was placed at one end of 
the bag of pemmican, and the cache additionally strengthened. The debris was 
mostly of limestone, and not extending so high, as is common in those already 
passed. I was very anxious to fulfil the desire of Dr. Kane to obtain a suite of 
specimens of the cliffs and debris ; but the cliffs werd difficult to ascend, and, by 
the time I had reached half way, I found it would be impossible to gain the ti*p 
without first descending. Specimens of the rook, as far as I ascended, were 
carefully wrapped in paper and marked in series. A stiff breeze was bjowing 
around the point, and, by the time I reached the bottom, I w'as so chilled that 
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felt little like making anotlier effort ; besides, I had already gone up by a gorge 
to take a look, without doing any good, and it was growing late. Sextant- 
altitudes -were taken of the top of the greenstone and the debris, with a stepped 
base of two hundred paces, which gave severally six hundred and three hundred 
feet. Started back at three o’clock, a light snow falling. Reached the tent 
about 7 P.M. 

October 24, Monday . — Commenced my journey at 10 a.m., passing over nearly 
the same track as on the 22d. We made the land-ice, to avail ourselves of the 
lee of the cliffs against the strong wind, and pitched our tent at a quarter-past 
three. We found, on unpacking the sledge, that a stanchion and top-bar had 
been broken. One of the dogs having made his exit at one corner of the tent two 
nights previously, John soon had us safely fastened in. We ate our stew, drank 
our coffee, and I smoked my last cigar; after which we pulled into our blanket- bags. 

October 25, Tuesday . — Were ready and on our way to the brig by 9.45 a.m,, 
keeping along the land-floe to Coffee Gorge. Dr. Kane had previously called iny 
attention to a set of rocking-stones, the phenomena of which he explained satis- 
factorily. As soon as we sighted the vessel, the dogs kept us on a half-run until 
half-past one, at which time we reached it. — Very respectfully, 

I. I. Hatss, Surgeon to Expedition. 

To Dr. E. K. Eamb, Commanding Arette Expedition. 


Report qf the Advance Party, and Attempt to Reach the Northern Shore 
in charge of Menty Brooks. 

^ Rbxssxxaeb Harbour, April 4, 1804. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit the subjoined abstract from our field-notes: — 

March 19. — This day we left the brig at 1 p.m., and travelled in a northerly 
direction three miles, over very good new floes nearly parallel with the north- 
eastern shore of Rensselaer Ray, and about tro miles distant from it. The 
sledge dragged so heavily that at times it became immovable except by a standing 
pull. This was probably the effect of the intense cold, which causes the runners 
to adhere to the snow. Mr. Rrooks desired me to return to the brig and inform 
you of our slow progress. At half-past one o’clock you arrived with five men 
from our camp, bringing the big sledge as a substitute for the Esquimaux sledge, 
and the large India-rubber boat with two canisters of pemmican, which added 
greatly to our load. 

March 20. — We started at 10 A.ir., travelling over good ice ; but the sledge 
dragged so heavily that Mr. Rrooks first ordered the boat, and afterwards the two 
canisters of pemmican, to be taken off. The latter were deposited on the south 
side of a hummock, on the top of which was placed a red flag. 1 took the bear- 
ings of the neighbouring icebergs and headlands, to aid in finding this spot again. 
To-day I noted two large icebergs which I saw last summer to the south of their 
present position. About the middle of August one was situated near Refuge 
Inlet, the other near Redevilled Reach, (Force Bay,) and about four miles from 
shore. Mr. M*Gary and I ascended the latter in company with you. It is now 
situated about four miles from Coffee Gorge, and two miles from shore. 

This afternoon we encountered the chain of icebergs which extends without in- 
terruption from the north point of Bedevilled Reach to first cape beyond Chimney 
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Rock^ or perhaps even further north. These icebergs, which are very numerous, 
are generally long and flat, and situated close together. We crossed this cliain 
from S.S.E. to N.N.W., and north from the north headland of Rensselaer Bay, 
its mean breadth being about three miles. These icebergs run i>arallel to the 
land except where bays are formed, in which case they stretch directly across 
from one headland to the other. Single icebergs are scattered on both sides of 
the chain to the distance of six miles. 

To-day we travelled due north only two miles and a half ; but following, as we 
did, a very tortuous road between hummocks and icebergs, our walk was increased 
to more than five miles. The latitude of our camp this night was 78° 44' ; and 
the magnetic variation to-day was 111® S. W. 

March 21. — A thick fog this morning made it impracticable to start before 
10.80 A. 1 C. We continued our course due north, winding round icebergs and 
hummocks. At noon I ascended an iceberg about eighty feet in height ; the 
horizon was still obscured by fog, but as far as the eye could roach I could dis- 
cover no level floes. The icebergs, moved by wind or tide, are driven against the 
floes and break them ; which appears to be the cause of the formation of hum- 
mocks. The snow being in many places above our knees rendered the walking 
very fatiguing. In the afternoon we found the hummocks so high that we were 
forced to divide our load and draw only half of it over them at a time. By this 
arrangement we progressed but one mile and a half, although wc walked more 
than four times that distance. At 6 p.m. the fog partially disappeared, when 
Mr. Petersen and 1 climbed to the summits of some icebergs, from wlience we 
could see nothing but hummocks in every direction, though to the N.N.E. they 
seemed rather lower, and occasionally interrupted by small level floe-pieces. 

March 22. — On setting out to-day we altered our course from due N, to N, N. E. , 
crossing heavy hummocks during the first two hours. At 11 a.m., the hum- 
mocks becoming less, we again changed our course to due N., dragging our sledge 
over the deep snow which had accumulate<f in the ravines. In the afternoon we 
travelled over good new floes interspersed with hummocks, at one of which we 
found a seal-hole covered with thin ice. About 4 p.m. the fog became so thick 
as to conceal the land. We tr^elled by compass until 7 p.m., when we encamped 
in lat. 78° 49^ 5", being four miles due north from our last station. 

March 23. — This morning, seeing nothing but hummocks in our course, we 
took a N. W. direction over a very old floe, which made the sledging exceedingly 
heavjr. At noon, after crossing some high hummocks, we came to another old 
floe, the extent of which could not be discerned on account of the fog. Here the 
sledge was so obstructed by snow that at times it could only be moved by a stand- 
ing ]|ull. By 4 P.M. we had crossed this floe, the diameter of which is about two 
miles. On its northern side it had come in contact with a new floe having tables 
seven feet thick, with sharp edges. The mean level of the old floe was about six 
feet higher than that of the new one. The remainder of the day we had a good 
road on new floes, but, having seen no land since morning, we were forced to 
pursue our course by compass. In the afternoon a fine breeze sprung up from 
the N.E., accompanied by light snow. We encamped at 7 p.m. 

March 24.-^Baker was too sick to walk, and as it still blew a strong breeze 
from the N.E., we resolved to lay to. No land visible. 

March 25. — We set out this morning at 9.20 A.M., and, after crossing some 
hummocks, travelled to the northward on good floes. I found our latitude at 
noon, by the artificial horizon, to be 78® 66' 8" ; the dead reckoning for the same 
hour being 78^ 56' 0". The north headland of Rensselaer Bay bore exactly south 
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about fifteen miles distant. At 1 p.m. we reached a ridge of hammocks, one of 
which Mr. Brooks, Mr. Petersen, and I ascended, and found they extended round 
the horizon from S.S.W. through N. to N.N.E. The western shore could be 
traced to a point bearing north from us, where it disappeared, leaving an open space 
of about 50** on the horizon, at which point the lowlands on the eastern side of 
the bay commenced. The west land appeared very high to thp W. by S. and W. 
from us, but a fog near shore disclosed only the tops of the mountains. A little 
to the N. of W. it beohmes low, and apparently more distant ; to the W. by N. 
it appears dark, and therefore must be in shadow at 1 p.m., which makes the 
trend of the coast there W. of N. and E. of S. ; but it is possible that it is only 
the mouniain-wcdl forming the western boundary of a glacier, which seems here 
to descend into the sound. From W.N.W. toward N.W. the land increases in 
height, and appears to be much traversed by ravines and valleys, judging from 
the black lines of shadow which interrupt the coast-line in many places, but 
which was greatly distorted by refraction. On the east side, at the point where 
the Esquimaux hut is situated, the land could be distinctly seen south of Force 
Bay, an indentation of which forms a large bay. Rensselaer Bay bears a little 
W. from S., and the mountains which lie between it and Glacier Bay (which 
bears S.E.), appear dark and lofty. The middle of Marshall Bay bears a little 
S. from E. From this point toward the N.E. the land becomes gradually lower 
till it disappears in E. N. E. This portion of the eastern shore was not sufiiciently 
distinct to take exact bearings. 

In the afternoon we crossed with difi&culty some old floes and hummocks. At 
3 P.M. we found good new floes leading us toward the N.N.E. along the line of 
hummocks. We encamped at 7 p.m., having travelled seven miles in a northerly 
direction. 

Afarch 26. — We continued our journey N.N.E. along the hummocks, which 
run without interruption nearly in a straight line extending N. and W. to the 
boundary of the horizon. It blew a strong breeze from the north, which in the 
afternoon increased to a light gale and compelled us to lay to, at 2.30 p.m., having 
advanced on our journey two and a half miles. 

Afarch 27. — This morning we started at 11.30 am., against a moderate north 
wind, which had blown very strong during the night. As the thick weather did 
not permit us to see more than a mile ahead, we continued to follow the edge of 
the ridge of hummocks. These hammocks consist of pieces of ice from one to 
two feet thick, having sharp edges, and piled up from ten to fifteen feet high. 
Single piles sometimes exceed thirty feet in height, and when seen at a distance 
have the appearance of icebergs. Occasionally higher ridges are seen running 
nearly parallel to each other and at right angles to the outer edge of the hum- 
mocks. They seem to have been formed by the meeting of floes which have 
been drifted N.N.E. and S.S.W. This would indicate that two currents met 
here coming from opposite directions. Near the middle the sound seems to be 
entirely free from icebergs ; we passed not a single one since the 23d of March, 
and toward the W. and N. there were none in sight. 

We could see no land to-day ; the fog increased so much that we were obliged 
to halt at 8 p.m. in lat. 79** 4', only one mile and a half to the N.N.E. from our 
last camp. 

Afart^ 28. — We were forced to lay to daring the entire day, owing to thick 
weather, and a strong breeze from N. by E. which blew in squalls. 

Mar^ 29. — This morning was clear and very cold, with a light breeze from 
the north. 
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On ascending some of the highe^ butninockB, Mr. Petersen and I failed to 
perceive a single opening in their diain^ which still extended to the N.N.E. 
Nearly in the same direction a faint white line could be discerned near the hor- 
izon, which was probably the Great Glacier, elevated by refhwtion. 

We were at this time about thirty miles from the opposite (west) shore ; and, 
as the 'limilfdf onr outward journey was the second of April, it was obvious we 
could not reach it ; for we had now only four days left, and very little can be 
accomplished in that time among these hummocks. Mr. Brooks, therefore, gave 
orders to return to the brig. We started at 11.30 a.m., and, after crossing some 
hummocks, travelled S.S.E. on a good new floe five miles in diameter. This 
course was chosen with the intention of crossing the chain of icebergs and hum- 
mocks which runs parallel to the land further north, and then to take the smooth 
land-ice (ice-foot) for the rest of our journey ; but at 4 p.xr. we were stopjfed by 
a very old floe, the surfkce of which appeared to be covered with old rounded 
hummocks about ten feet high. The spaces between them being partially filled 
with deep loose snow rendered the travelling very difficult ; but we soon reached 
aneur floe, which afforded a good road. We halted at 8 p.m. between hummocks 
at the south end of the floe, having travelled nearly S.S.E. about seven miles. 

March 30. — ^This morning Mr. Brooks, Mr. Wilson, Baker, and Peter, were 
unable to walk, on account of frost-bites. Mr. Brooks sent me to the brig, ac- 
companied by Oblsen and Petersen, to inform you of the condition of the party. 
We started at 10.20 a.m., and arrived on board at 11 p.m., having walked 
nearly south about thirty miles. — Kespectfully submitted, your obedient ser- 
vant, , A. I^STAO, Astronomer to the Expeditum. 


Report qf Surgeon upon Condition of Beecue~P<xrty^ March^ 1854. 

To E. K. Kame, U.S.N., Commanding Stcond American Aretie expedition. 

Sib, — I have the honour r^peetfuUy to submit the following report of the 
state of health on board the Brig Advance, agreeably to your order : — 

Of the six men left on boagd at the time of your departure five were invalids. 
Messrs. J. Carl Petersen and August Sontag had, in addition to the fatigue of 
their^long journey, premonitory symptoms of scurvy. Mr. Goodfellow, G. 
Stephenson, and G. Whipple, had all suffered more or less from scorbutic attacks 
during the winter, and from which they had not yet recovered. The two latter 
were, however, able, and did render efficient service to the sick afiber your return, 

. — St^henaon aa nurse, and Whipple as dock. 

Mr. Bonsall was the first to arrive at the vessel. He came about two. hours 
in advance of the remainder of your party. From him I learned you were ad- 
vancing, and that he was sent forward by your orders to give directions for the 
' imption of the sick. 

. The necessary being completed, 1 went out on the floe to meet 

you. . Messrs. Brooks and Wilson, J. T. Baker, aaad Pierre Schubert, lay on 
the sledge sewed up in buffiJo-robes and other furs. The remainder of the party 
were.dmwing the dedge.' As thjsj passed mo,' I was startled by their ghastly 
appearaniiBe, They jj^ve me not even a glamw nf recognition, and when 1 'hailed 
theSBIi^tfaey nut ^ with a vacant, wild etare» Their persons were epveriNh 
over -With ^i^j/fi-om their beards wefe suspended- large lumps of iee ^their 
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tread alow and feeble ; and it was a sad to sde '^b^i hid t 
preTloiui been a jparty of strong aifd eigdtous men'ndb^ all benil^d 
w^btofyeare. . ^ * ^r- 

For sUtT^siz hoars they bad been constantly on foot ai^ ^ 
tempemtaxes of^frdpi 3S^ to 50^ below zero. They bad>iiji^;^: . 
the eehedU The lose of aleep» the constant ezposare, ^ w^ressuig^jd^^.of 
the ftKtreme cold, and the ^^tyatigue consequent upon'^j8w long Joiifneyj'l^; 
produced alarming pr^ration. They were ahneet.to a man delirieiis.'^,8[e^lbg;' 
the direction of theVei^l.ius if by instinct, they Icbetr of withing'tlm^ 

When they arrived at the ship, and when yoh.'gavh the ordw to hidt, theyedl 
dropped the Uiiea and inade for the ship’s side, the samaM^ctdH^eetu^ l^eni . 
to their beds. ' > , ' J ' ’ . • ' ^ '■ 

There was therefore some difficulty in getting force effi>iigb; to a<Md4o ihe 
sfek, and it was with a little delay that they were carfj^ th the rv^pe/t detSk, 
srhere they were properly allowed to remain some time' taking ^tiiem j^ 
the warm air of the eabin. ' ' 

Having placed them in their bunks, thatbad previonsV^^x^ 
as much care as possible, dressed th^ y^omeds^^kxid attended to their 
wants, my attention waS directed to the ieataiudsr of the^.'^^y. I found^ th^',; 
had rolled into their bonks ^'booted and. sirred **'jfa[|t as thify had eOme in 
from the ice, and were aU now font locked in a heavy sle^^ j^tcittfwbleh it 'seemed 
impossible to awake them ; and, indeed, I made nd effo^^ as with 

. the wounded, what th^y most-needed was rest and quiei / ''>'• ' ^ 

Beaction soon onmmenced. Wbkt bad l^re assnm^ oidy of the, 

simplest mental aberration now brdce otit in raving delirium, and for two da^, 
the ship presented all the appearances of a mad^honse. Not an individoal' 
the party escaped, sdthough some were nknch more seriously affected than otb 
Many of them seemed to think thems^vea out oo the lee perisiiipg with'r~ 
and when they at last awoke, most of them had not the least remeinb^ 

- what had occurred duxiug the last twenty hours of ^e jlnimey. Bxobpt i 
doses of morphine, it seembd impolitic to do anything fpr ^em atthp^fitet 
; of their wild raving. T^e ezbessim sleeinness had completely overpowered tb^^- 
and they would only partially arouse at intervalB, and .give vmit tQ ^ implo&oi^ 
cry for aidr ^ im exlu^a^oii to jkurxy on. <> 

At last, after twen^ty«fiDur hbun,. th^ began one by one to awake Mid ask f(^ 
food. They were in this state fc^y-s^bt bonirs ; and Mjr.-;)0blacm>,w* 
been dgbty hours oonstantly;egp«^ and ba^.. traveled not th^' 
ured and twenty Bl^lea^.^wat uhepniiii^aabf #bajir^w plaw for^ ibej 

of two and a'balf i^a. He would ^qod ficdqueuQy^^t i " 

awake nothing b^j^^wmeal wbiob b^wwi'ilt^t 
accompanied by Btrabiffeans. Xt^arW 
the tent da the foe, asid.'lie wa^ninlio^l&iikA 
the party to it; oonaefomijS^/i^dd^J^^t'' 

' You weie.Uie oneidb^^an^|& . 
that tbe sidk W^' 60m^fti^i,‘^9S^ 

o'lniid 


to cenflgwtulato aijn^tbit':3 
beard youjrnddeifly ^ obt,'^** 

wifot'wiflinwij^^ — ’--if..-:, -T, 

two reeKbiWtkiatove-pipe.’^ , A* to all^da Wlnig^^ 
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VTe arrived at 6 p.m., and found the cache at this place had been destroyed by 
a bear. He had eaten the bread, and with a stroke of his paw had destroyed the 
can of alcohol. We encamped near the rocks, with a strong northerly breeze 
accompanied by snow. Thermometer, ISS®. Thomas complained very much of 
his knees, and several bluish spots appeared in the skin, evidently caused by 
scurvy. Mr. M'Oary’s eye was very painful, though better than during the 
day. 

Jmxe 7. — We started at 8 a.m., with a light north breeze and the thermometer 
at 2i°. Soon after passing Cape liussell, although the sun shone on our backs, 
the reflection of his rays from the land-ice was very painful to ourxeyes. Morton 
and Riley were both snow-blind, and sufiTered great pain. 

We reached the cache about 5 p.h., and found that this one had also been visited 
by a bear. He had rolled one of the barrels of bread over the ice-foot into the 
water, had eaten a can of chocolate, some i>otatoes, &o., and in his search had 
torn several of the bags. Thermometer this evening, 85**. Made twenty miles 
to-day. 

June 8. — ^We did not start to-day until 12 m., as we were fatigued from our 
long march yesterday. We went seven miles up the coast to the ravine near the 
west cape of the large bay, at which place we encamped, as I wished to take solar 
bearings from this position. Before supper I returned to the cache, a distance 
of seven miles, in order to procure some articles we had forgotten. 

June 0. — This morning the thermometer stood at 80^, with a clouded sky and 
a cool breeze from the S.W. We left at 7.20 a.m., and, crossing the ice-foot 
.about a mile from our encampment, started across the bay for the low point ox 
land on the opposite side of it. At noon 1 took solar bearings of the prominent 
points in the ulterior of the bay. 

After nine hours' travel over hummocks and deep snow, we reached a point of 
land running out into the bay about a mile and a half. From this point a crack 
twelve feet wide ran in a northerly direction into the bay. This we crossed on 
the ice-foot, and encamped on the opposite side. Thomas is better, and Morton 
and Riley complained less of their eyes. Mr. M'dary is no better. 1 here took 
an observation for longitude. Thermometer at 8^°. 

June 10. — ^Just after midnight, while asleep in our tent, we were suddenly sur- 
prised by a visit from a bear. Mr. M'Gary was awakened by the scratching'of 
the snow near his head. He soon aroused us ; but, to our consternation, there 
was not a gun within reach, they having been carelessly left on the sledge. In 
the meantime the hear had walked leisurely around the tent, and finally thrust 
his head inside, when we assailed him with burning matches and paper without 
effect. Thomas, with more presence of mind than any of us, proposed to cut a 
hole in the back part of the tent and get the boat-hook. The bear was at this 
time eating the remainder of our seal, which we had buried in the snow in front 
of our tent-door. Thomas rushed out and struck him on the nose with the boat- 
hook, which forced him to recede to the other side of the sledge. He then seized 
the rifle and handed it to me. The bear had gone about twenty-five yards from 
us when I fired and sent the ball through his lungs. He ran about a hundred 
yards and fell dead. We then skinned him, and at the expiration of two hours 
were ready to turn in again. 

We rested longer than usual, and, after breakfost, cut up the bear, took part 
of the hind-quarters, and left the remainder for the dogs when they should arrive. 

We travelled over very deep snow, and, after crossing two cracks, encamped at 
8 P.M. Mr. M*Gary*s eyes are so much worse as to. reader him entirely blind. 
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lie also suffers from pain in his legs. Biley’s eyes are quite well to-day, Mor- 
ton’s much better, and Thomas’s rather worse. 

We saw several burgomaster-gulls, as well as other varieties, aruuni the craclcs 
we crossed. The ice in one of these cracks was only three feet thick. Thermo- 
meter, 36®. 

June 11. — The weather this morning was quite warm, the thermometer being 
at 43°. Last evening we cooked a large quantity of bear-liver, and ate heartily 
of it, after which we turned in as well as usual. This morning we all suffered 
severe pains in our bones, and headache, but did not know whether to attribute 
it to having eaten the bear’s liver or to the hot sun of yesterday. * We were not 
able to proceed until 3 p.m., when, feeling rather better, we set off, and made 
ten miles over very deep snow. 

At ten P.M. we encamped near an iceberg about two miles from Cache No. 2. 
A dense fog now set in from the N., and obscured all objects at more than a few 
yards’ distance. We are all better this evening, excei>t Mr. M'Qary and Mor- 
ton. Thermometer, 45°. 

June 12. — We started to-day at noon, having watted for the sun to go round 
BO far as not to shine in our faces. At about 1.80 p.m. we reached our cache, 
which we found safe. We took all the provisions on our sledge, for fear our 
northern cache should have been destroyed. We found the water in many places 
several inches deep under the snow, which caused us to sink through it at every 
step, making the travelling very difficult. We keep regular watch since our 
adventui'e with the bear. Thomas was not so well this evening. Thermometer, 
34°. 

June 13. — The thermometer stood at 40° at 10 A.M., at which time we started. 
We found the snow deeper and the travelling more difficult than yesterday. We 
worked hard to reach the island.*}, and, after crossing several cracks in their 
vicinity, arrived at the foot of the land-ice at 6 p.m. We found this ice broken 
up and very difficult to cross. We pitched our tent on it, and went to examine 
the cache, which we discovered had been destroyed by the bears, the tin canister 
only left untouched. 

As the bear- tracks were nuhierous and recent, I was led to suppose it had not 
been long since the cache was destroyed. The fla^taff was torn do wn and dragged 
some distance, but the caiiffi remained almost entire. We ate a supper of bear- 
steaks, not satisfied to pronounce the meat unfit for food without giving it a 
further trial. Thermometer, 40°. 

June 14. — This morning is quite warm, the thermometer standing at 46°. I 
took a meridian-altitude, and devoted the day to washing, as there were numer- 
ous pools of water on the rocks. This evening I took an observation for longi- 
tude, and hope to get a corresponding one to-morrow morning. 

The sun ba-g been very severe upon us on our journey, every one being more 
or less blistered. Morton lost all the skin of his face ; Riley and Mr. AI‘Gary 
complain of their eyes. Thermometer, 37°. 

Jwne 15.-— This morning we rose early and prepared for a start ; but, as the 
wind blew heavy from the S.B., and Mr. M'Gary being yet quite sick, we de- 
ferred it until to-morrow. I took bearings by compass of all the prominent 
points vimble from the island. The weather continues very fine. Thermometer, 
42°. 

Jwne 16. — As the fog was so thick this morning as to prevent ns from seeing 
more a few yards ahead of us« we concluded to wait until it should clear 
away. We did not get off until 11.80 A.X., having first taken a meridian-altituda 
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Mr. M'Gary and 1 set off for the Glacier, and readied an island within two 
hundred yards of the perpendicular face, a nearer approach being prevented by 
the accumulation of bergs, berg-ice, and precipitous hummocks, kiterspersed 
with holes of water. This island was about the same height of the fierpendicu- 
lar face at this point (two hundred and fifty feet) ; and 1 think I had a bettor 
opportunity for observation than upon the glacier itself. Ptom this point the 
glacier appears to have gradually covered the land with a sheet of ice twenty or 
thirty feet thick, in a succession of ridges and knolls, until it reaches the shore, 
where, still pushing outward, large fiakes are precipitated to the foot, and others, 
sliding over them, descend into the water and remain stationary, until in their 
turn they are forced by other discharges into a depth sufficient to float them, and 
are then carried away by currents into the sea. Their manner of breakage 
appears to be into long flakes, which are forced over the descent until, their 
overhanging weight overcoming the tenacity of the ice, the jnece becomes detached. 
Above the perpendicular face it is split into a succession of parallel cracks abd 
corresponding indentations, forming a series of steps, sometimes horisontal, but 
more frequently following the inclinations of the ground under them and extending 
back to where the glacier becomes almost level. Beyond this are seen numerous 
fissures, where the ice has cracked upon taking a new angle of descent and been 
forced onward to the fini^ launch. 

We were fortunate in reaching this point, as an approach at any other would 
have been impossible, owing to the discharge of bergs and hummocks, which 
appeared to extend out into the sound for several miles in all directions from our 
position. 

The glacier above its face has a gradual ascent of a few feet to the mile, until 
in the interior it reaches an apparent altitude of six or seven hundred feet ; but 
the quantity of snow and deep chasms upon its surface prevent travelling upon it. 

As an indication of the motion of the ice, deep muttered sounds ahd crashes 
are heard at intervals, resembling sharp thunder and distant cannon. At some 
points masses of small blocks and round pieces are seen, qn though crushed by 
the weight of the mass above. The surface appears to take the formation of the 
land under it, as it is broken into valleys and indentations, carrying the surface- 
water off in streams in the same manner as land-dwnage. The heads of the 
valleys and the dividing ridge were not distinctly visible. 1 here made a sketch 
of the opposite face, showing the character of the discharge of bergs ; and 1 also 
took compass-bearings of the islands and glacier. 

On arriving at our encampment, we found that Hans had reached it at one 
o’clock, after two days’ travel from the vessel. As the dogs were tired Mr. 
M ’Gary concluded to let them rest over to-morrow, althongh we should then 
have started on our return if the 8ledge>had not arrived. Thermometer, 49**. 

Jvme 17. — This morning it was thick weather, and snowed quite fast during 
the greater part of the day. We remained in camp until 10 p.k., when we com- 
menced packing our sledges and preparing for a start. We were ready by mid- 
night, and, after getting on the floe, both sledges atartod together at 12.80 

▲.X. 

Jvaie 18. — Morton and HanO followed our old tracks nniil clear of the cracks 
near the islands, and then turned toward the N., at about double our 'Speed. 
They both walked, as the snow was too soft and deep for them to ride, their load 
being heavy. We travelled until 7.80 a.x., when we encamped, having mkde 
about twelve miles. Mr. M 'Gary’s eye was very painful this morning. We 
started again in the evening and walked fast, the snow bearing us quite welL 
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We fell into our old tracks a little to the westward of Cache No. 2., and, after* 
ward following them, we encamped at 6.80 in the morning of— 

June 19, — Having made about thirteen miles. Mr. M ‘Gaiy suffered very much 
from the pain in his eye this morning. We started at 9 a.m., and the day being 
warm rendered the snow soft ; but the travelling improved as we advanced. We 
crossed several cracks,- ip one of which we shot a long tailed duck. Thomas fell 
in to-day in attempting to jump across one of these cracks. AVe passed our old 
encampment about 2 a.m. ; we there filled our , water-cans from pools on the ice. 

June 20. — At 6 a.m. we arrived at Bear Point, our encampment of the lOtlu 
We found the carcass of the bear had been eaten by tlie gulls. We encamped 
within gun-shot, hoping to get some gulls ; but they were too shy, and would not 
alight while we stayed. We found the can of blubber safe, which would afford 
us fuel sufficient to last till we should reach the vessel. After breakfast we turned 
in and slept until 6 p.m., and at 9.30 p.m. we started across the bay. 

June 21. — We reached the land-ice at 3 a.m., and deposited some pemmican 
for Morton on his return. We then travelled on six miles further to Dr. Kane’s 
Cache, wliere we encamped at 6 a.m., very tired, after a day’s travel of twenty 
miles. We found all safe, and after supper — or more properly breakfast — we 
turned in, the wind blowing strong from the west, (true.) At 11 p.m. we loaded 
our sledge and started lowarda the vessel on the land-ice. Our sledge ran very 
heavily, owing to a light fall of snow. 

June 22. — We travelled on until 6 a.m., when w-e encamped, having made but 
ten miles. I here took an altitude of the cliffs. We started again at 9 p.m., a 
slight snow falling, accompanied by a north wind. This soon increased, and 
about 11 P.M. we stopped to take an altitude of the cliffs, and found the water 
running from them and forming pools on the land-ice. This is the first appear- 
ance of running water, though yesterday we observed several wet places on tlie 
cliffs and small pools on the ice. The ice-foot is much broken, and in some places 
the pieces are from twenty to thirty feet off shore, leaving quite a canal. 

June 23. — We continued on until we reached the Cliffs of the bay, at 2 a.m. 
We were very tii’ed, as we had not halted to rest since nine o’clock last evening. 
We had difficulty in pitching our tent, owing to the violence of the wind. We 
turned in and rested until 7 ^.m., but could not cross the ice-foot until 10 p.m., 
as the tide was too low. The snow was very deep, and, as there was a sheet of 
water between the snow ^nd ice, we sank to our knees at every step. After 
eight hours of toil we reached the shore. 

June 24. — ^We passed up the foot-ice at 6.80 a.m., and encamped, having tra- 
velled about fourteen miles since ten o’clock last evening. We started again about 
9 P.M., and travelled down theland-ioe. 

June 25. — At 12.30 a.m. we reached the headland, and then took the fioe 
crossing Glacier Bay, where we encamped at 4.30 a.m. The floe on the bay was 
worse travelling than any we have had since leaving the vesseL The snow was 
so very soft that we sank to our hips in the drifts, which had four or five inches 
of water under them. This travelling continued for thirty or forty miles at a 
time, wetting our feet and causing the sledge to sink into the bottom. The water 
was standing in pools in all directions, and surrounding every hummock. We 
made to-day about twelve miles. We started this moi-ning at ten o’clock, and 
pushed on toward Coffee Gorge, the land-ice being covered with ponds. About 
three o’clock we passed the gorge, and encamped at the Blade Cliff, two miles 
south of it, at 4 a.m. of — 

June 26. — We started this afternoon at three o’clock, and, after sighting the ves- 
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sel, a thick fog set in, which very materially obscured our vision ; but by following 
our old tracks we crossed the bay and reached the vessel at 7 p.m. — Y ours, &c., 

A. Bonsall. 


To Dr. E. K. Eank, Commanding Arctic Expedition, 


Report of a Sledge Jour tug to the North-west Coexsts of Smiths Strait 
bg Dr. 1. 1. Hayes and William Godf rey, 

To Dr. E. K. Kanb, U.S.N. 

Sib, — I have the honour respectfully to submit the following report of a jour- 
ney made by me under your orders for the purpose of determining the northern 
coasts of Smith’s Strait : — 

May 20. — I left the vessel at 2,30 p.m., accompanied by William Godfrey, sea- 
man. Our equipment was as follows : A light sledge and team of seven dogs, 
SO lbs. of pemmican, 16 lbs. of bread, 18 lbs. of lard and rope-yam for fuel ; a 
reindeer-skin sleeping-bag for each, a lamp and pot for cooking, sextant, pocket- 
compass, telescope, Sharpe’s rifle, two extra pairs of stobkings and one of boots 
for each. 

For the first ten miles our course lay nearly due N., after which we encountered 
ridges of hummock running parallel with the axis of the channel, and through 
which we worked our way by running off a little to the eastward. Halted at 8 
p.sr., having made about fifteen miles. 

Afay 21. — Started at 6 a.m. ; the travelling generally smooth, with occasional 
ridges of hummocks, generally running in parallel lines. I was obliged frequently 
to run off to the westward, as no other passage could be seen, and was thus pre- 
vented making as much easting as your orders required. A meridian-altitude 
gave me lat. 79° 8’ 6". From this point I obtained excellent sights of the S.E. coast 
of the channel, and took solar bearings of the several capes. During the after- 
noon our track was more rough and tortuous, sometimes running to the W. and 
again to the E. of N. By rude estimate we raadd^ fifty miles, and at 5.10 p.m. 
were brought to a halt by a wall of broken ice ranging from five to thirty feet in 
height above the general level of the floe, and running in a direction N.E. by E. 
From this point the north headland of Bensselaer Bay bore S. 4^ W. (true). 

May 22. — This morning we set out at six o'clock, and on ascending the highest 
neighbouring pinnacle I found this line of hummocks to extend as far as the eye 
could reach N.E. by E. and S.W. by W., no termination or break appearing in 
its surface to the N. and W. 

This prospect cast a sudden damper on the hope I had yesterday entertained 
of a speedy passage to the shore. The land was distinctly visible, and appeared 
not more than twenty or twenty-five miles distant. 1 supposed the ridge of 
broken ice to be the same which had bafiBed Messrs. Bonsall and M'Gary last 
fall ; and as 1 did not see that anything could be gained by pushing along this 
barricade, which appeared to run parallel with the coast, I determined to enter it 
at the first break, and reach the land which loomed high through the disappear- 
ing fog. 

After travelling along the borders of this formidable barrier about three miles, 
T succeeded in effecting an entrance, and at the end of a day’s journey of twenty 
or twenty-five miles 1 found, to my disappointment, that instead of encamping. 
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as I hod hoped, under the high difis of the shore, we were forced to build our 
snow-house in the midst of this wilderness of broken ice. 

Our linear distance from our last encampment was not more than ten miles, as 
our track was very tortuous; and, moreovsr, we had not a foot of level travelling. 
Huge masses of ice from twenty to forty feet in heigh'; were heaped together, 
around which the fierce winds of winter had piled the drifting snow. In crossing 
these ridges our sledge would frequently capsize, and roll over and over, dogs, 
cargo, and all, into the drift below. Sometimes the sledge would be half buried 
in the hard snow into which it had fallen, in which case its liberation would be 
attended with difficulty. 

The dogs were continually breaking their harness or lines, and, owing to the 
character of the road, this day’s travel tired them more than tliree times that 
distance over smooth ice. A meridian -altitude gave me lat. 79° 23' 5”, but this 
result I obtained with difficulty, and it is scarcely reliable. Future observations 
made at this point determined the latitude more accurately. The general course 
I endeavoured to pursue was N. 20° W. in the direction of a headland of the 
coast made on the 27th. But to this it was never possible to adhere for five 
minutes consecutively. We ran E., W., N., and even S., as we were occasion- 
ally forced to retrace our steps in order to penetrate at another point. I had al- 
ready, so early as yesterday noon, felt the premonitory symptoms of snow-blind- 
ness, and to-diay my eyes were so w’eak as to render the use of the sextant painful. 

May 23 . — This morning I could not see in the least, and as riding on the 
sledge was not possible, we were obliged to lay to. My eyes improved a little 
during the day, and at 9.30 p.m. I managed to get one open. We immediately 
set ont,again ; but an liour’s use closed it, and we encamxjed. 

May 24. — Continued in camp during the day. I have never in my life had 
the misfortune to have crowded into the short space of thirty-six hours so much 
bodily pain as I suffered from this attack, William fared bettsr. A pair of 
light-blue glasses had been loaned me by Mr. Petersen, and, thinking William’s 
eyes as driver were of more account than my own, I desired him to wear them. 
Although I do not think glasses are always of service, yet they are useful when 
the sun shines brightly, especially on the face ; but on a cloudy or misty day they 
are of no value whatever. 

May 25. — Set out at 4 a.m., and during the first twos hours made nearly due 
N. ; then, until 11.80 a. ]2. our course bore N.W. over the same description of 
road we had yesterday. I then halted to fix our position and lay down the coast- 
line as it trended to the northward. 

The meridian-observation gave me lat. 79® 24' 4" with artificial (mercurial) 
horizon. The most distant visible headland of the coast bore N. 120 E. (raagn.). 
Bluff sighted on the 22d, N.lOO £. (iiiagn. ). This has since been our course. Inter- 
mediate bluff, N. 110 E. (magn.). The dogs were pretty well rested by 1.30 p.m., 
and we again got under way, and at 5.30 we baited, having travelled durin;i the 
day about five miles in a direct line from the bluff, but not less than twenty in 
our tortuous course. 

May 26. — Started at 6 a.m., our course being N. by N.N.E. Made about the 
same distance as yesterday, and baited at 4 p.m. At the close of this day 
William was completely exhausted. The dogs were broken down, and almost 
unable to drag along. Their harness, having been repeatedly broken, would 
scarcely hold together. Every spare line we had was brought into requisition ; 
and finally we had recourse to strips cut from the waistbands and extremities of 
the legs of our seal-skin pantaloons. It now became a question with me as to the 
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possibility of reaching the land. Seven days* provisions had already been con- 
sutued, and we were fitted out for but ten. Tho severe nature of our journey 
precluded any abatement in our daily allowance. The deceptive nature of the 
country rendered it very uncertain when we could reach the shore, having made 
no perceptible advance toward ii during the three preceding days. I was by no 
means certiiin that it would not require as long a time to return to the vessel as 
we had already been out, in which event our only plan would be to kill one of the 
dogs for food for the others, as well as for ourselves. Feeling confident^ how- 
ever, that you would rather such a sacrifice should be made than that I should 
fail to effect a landing on the shore, I determined to push on to-morrow as far as 
possible. 

After haviug cooked and eaten our simple supper of coffee and pemmican, and 
attended as well as I could to the necessities of my sick comrade, I left him at 
the sledge and walked on with the view of exploring the track for our travel to- 
morrow'. For eight miles I found it similar to that which we had encountered 
for the last five days ; but to my great joy I then struck upon the borders of an 
old fioe, which appeared to run in-shore. I travelled on this smooth plain about 
two miles, and ascended a high hummock, from whence I could see this field 
locked against the bluffy headland toward which we bad ^been for several days 
directing our course. On my return to the sledge 1 selected the best track, care- 
fully walking through every chasm and around every point which I thought 
passable, leaving conspicuous markings by my fout-tracks. My determination w'as 
to push my way forward as far as possible, by drawing William on the sledge in 
case he should not be able to walk. 

May 27. — Beached the sledge at 2 a.m. after a walk since my last night*s rest of 
not less than forty miles, over rough masses of ice and drifts of snow. I then 
turned into my sleeping-bag. At 7.30 a.m. rose, cooked our breakfast, and 
started by 9.30 a.m., one hour having been consumed in mending our harness. 
As the dogs had no food on the previous evening, two of them had eaten their 
harness-lines to satisfy tlieir hunger, and a third had consumed all his harness 
w Inch was within his reach. An extra whip-lash furnished a line ; a belt cut 
into strips, and a slice of William’s pantaloons, fitte^ out the harness. 

This morning William was able to travel, his cramps having left him. In 
three hours and a faal&we reached the old floe, and^in three hours more we 
made the land, at the bluffy headland toward which we had directed our course 
since the 22d, and to which bearings were made on the 25th. This point is to 
the north and east of a little bay which seemed to terminate about ten miles in- 
land. The dogs were tired and worn down, and their harness in a sad condition. 
It would require several hours to repair our sledge, as one of the runners was 
broken and nearly all the rivets lost. On examining our provisions, I found we 
had but about eighteen pounds of pemmican left. Bight-days had been spent in 
making the passage of the channel, and 1 had no reason to suppose better for- 
times would attend us on our return. 

As yet we had seen no bear, and since leaving the eastern coast not a single 
seal. The extreme improbability of taking any of these animals was too great to 
base upon it any plan of operations. The propriety of sacrificing part of the dogs 
for the sustenance of the remainder was very doubtful ; especially as it was im- 
possible for me to know how far that might interfere with your future plans. 

The travelling to the northward was good. The land ice was broad and 
smooth, and the floe outside much less hummocky than at a greater distance 
from the shore. 1 felt assured that I was at or near the mouth of the channel 
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you bad so confidently predicted would be found opening to the northward of the 
so-called Smith’s Sound. Eveiything seemed favourable to our progress, except 
our short allowance of food. Had I possessed the whole world, I would have 
given it for fifty pounds of pemmican. 

There was now no alternative ; and, after a halt of sufficient length to fix our 
position and rest the dogs, I reluctantly put about for the brig. I conjectured 
that we were at least one hundred and fifty or two hundred miles to the north 
and east of previous explorations. To make a survey of this new coast could 
now be my only object. 

JMay 28.—-Vfe rose this morning by two o’clock. I left William to repair the 
harness and mend the sledge, while I ascended a neighbouring peak. But, befoi-e 
I could reach a point which would command an extended view, a thick fog set 
in, and, as it rolled along the sides of the mountain, it completely shut me out 
from the scene beneath. 1 had, however, a fine viev* of the interior. Peak alter 
l>cak rose above the misty sea, and a great mountain-chain seemed to follow the 
trehd of the coast-line. 

Returning in time for the noonday observation, I found our position on the 
Lind-ice to be lat. 77® 42' 9" N., and Ion. 71® 17' W. The coast- line to the south 
trended S. 171 W. (mign.), W. 27 S. (true); to the north N. 151 E. (magn.), 
W. 43 B. (true). Got under way at 10 a.m. ; travelled along the land-ice, which 
averaged from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet in width, covered with light 
snow, which made the travelling pretty good. With both of us on the sledge, the 
dogs made from five to six miles an hour. 

At 5 P.M. we halted at the north cape of a deep bay. The land between these 
two stations falls 6® more off to the west than the general trend of the coast. 

The observation to determine the positions of the different points along this 
line, as well as the capes, bays, and headlands that follow, you will find in tabu- 
lar form appended to this report. 

JUay 29. — Started again to cross the bay at 6 A.]f. We found the snow two 
feet deep and wet, making it impossible for the dogs to draw us on the sledge. 

The coast between the first and second halting-stations, as far down as Cape 
Sabine, consists of high cliff% of magnesian limestone. The debris was usually 
low, rising at an angle of about forty degrees, and the cliffs generally rose smooth 
and unbroken to a height ^ not less than one thousand feet, terminating above in 
gentle slopes which rose into lofty peaks whose sides were mostly covered with snow 
and ice, while the deep valleys separating them were often filled with glacier. 

Below the points marked x p on the chart, the cliffs presented a series of es- 
carpments, rising step after step to a height of six hundred feet above a debris of 
about two hundred. The centre was depressed about fifty feet below either end ; 
and the graceful sweep of outline of this semi-basin, with the beautiful regular- 
ity of tbe steps, gave a symmetrical beauty to the cliffs which those of the 
southern side of the channel did not possess. 1 would respectfully suggest them 
as being well worthy of a name. 

{Sk^ckes enclosed). 

After observing the meridian-altitude of the sun at noon, we started again. 
Unlike yesterday, the land-ice was narrow and covered with deep snow. The 
dogs made but little headway, the travelling being very laborious. William's 
cramps were increasing ; and, with the hope of finding a smoother road, 1 took 
the floe, which proved to be little better. The snow was not quite so deep; but, 
as we had ridges of hummocks to pass, we were both obliged to walk most of the 
way, and reached the opposite shore after a continuous journey of seven houis. 
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At 4.30 p.M. we halted to melt snow and refresh ourseWes with a cup of 
coffee, having made about twelve miles* course S. 6 E. We now lay under the 
cape bounding the deep bay we crossed yesterday. With the exception of 
Sanderson’s Hope, south of Upernavik, this mass of rock is the most mi^estic I 
have ever beheld. Its longest face, presenting on Smith’s Sound, is at least 
five miles ; and the face presenting N. about three miles without a break. At 
the point its altitude is fifteen hundred feet, measured by sextant-angles with a 
base-line stepped upon the doe. The background is much higher. We this day 
gave our dogs our last scrap of pemmican. 

May 30. — We got under way at 6 a.m., having deemed it expedient to lighten 
our load as much as possible by leaving behind us our sleeping-bags and ever^’^ 
article which could at all be dispensed with ; among which was a suite of geolo- 
gical specimens which I had taken the trouble to collect from the broken cliffs of 
the bluff reached on the 27th. I retained a pair of seal-skin boots, which 1 
thought might serve as a breakfast for the dogs, our stockings, the compass, 
sextant, telescope, rifle, and lamp. All else was thrown off, to the amount of 
about forty pounds. 

/ My reasons for this sacrifice I have before stated. I knew full well the service 
the sleeping-bags would be to you during your future jwimey ; but, as' William 
could no longer walk, I found it impossible to drag him and all our cargo on the 
sledge. In dispensing with those articles so valuable to us, I hoped to flwilitate 
our arrival at the vessel, and thereby avoid the necessity of killing one of our 
dogs, thus causing a loss which could not be replaced. 

Our travelling for the first few miles to-day was very rough ; but the further 
we receded from the shore we had harder snow and less sludge. We rode alter- 
nately until we reached the middle of the channel, when the dogs could drag us 
both at the rate of five miles an hour. 

The general trend of the coast from the cape last described is W. 57* S. At 
a mile from the shore five headlands were distinctly visible nearly on a line ; at 
five miles further, another headland appeared ; and at tea miles more, another. 
Our course was S.S. W., (true.) A thick fog soon appear^, and I did not get 
another sight of the shore until noon, when a noteridian-altitude gave me lat. 
711* 6 I obtained good bearings to the <»ipe where I left the land-ice, and the inter • 
mediate points between it and Cape Sabine to the so'^th. These, together with 
observations previously made, enable me to chart the coast-line from Cape 
Sabine to thirty miles north of the furthest point reached by me. This material, 
together with the chart projected therefrom, is now in your possession. 

{Track-Chart accompanies,) 

Between the seventh cape mentioned above, and the next point of land to the 
south, is a bay wliich 1 was at first inclined to believe might be a channel opening 
to the westward ; but as the fog cleared away I could distinctly see the land 
around the greater part of its margin, which convinced me it was only a deep bay 
having a narrow entrance. I had no means whereby to determine the true bear- 
ing of the land from this point, and in projecting the chart could only place it in 
connection with my last positively-determined position and Gape Sabine, previ- 
ously the most northern determined point of land. To-day I called into requi- 
sition .the pair of old Esquimaux boots which I had already anticipated might 
prove serviceable. By cutting them into strips, and mixing with them a little of 
the lard we had for our lamp, the hungry animals made quite a hearty meal. 

May 31. — Soon after leaving this station we encountered ridges of hummocks 
which materially interrupted our progress; but they were neither so high nor 
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difficult to pass as tliosG further up the channel. We had, however, comparatively 
smooth travc^lling, the hummocks being about twenty miles from the west shore. 
This smooth floe seems to be continuous along the shore to the bluff where 1 
effected my first landing, at which place it runs to a point. 

Out course across the channel was as near S.B. as the sluggishness of the com> 
pass and the motion of the ice would allow. As we vere enveloped in a dense 
fog, the compass was our only guide. A 1 6 p. m. the land began to loom up through 
the fog, and 1 soon determined it to be Bsquimaux Point. We then shaped our 
course more to the northward, and at 10 p.m. made the land-ice on the north side 
o£<Bedevilled Beach. 

We gave the dogs the shakings of the bread-bag and the scrapings of the lard- 
cloth, mixed up with scraps of a pair of skin mittens, and some strips cut from 
the lower extremities of our pant^oons. 

J<ane 1. — We continued pushing our way along the shore without halting, and 
reached the vessel at 1 a.m. 

In our journey down the west coast but two icebergs were seen, and none in 
crossing the channel until we came within eight miles of the east coast. The belt 
seems to hug the eastern shore and to widen and thicken as you advance up the 
channel, being eight miles in width at Force Bay. 

Very little animal life was seen. We discovered foot-tracks of several bears, 
but came in contact with none. Foot-marks of fox and ptarmigan were seen at 
different points along the west coast, and occasionally a seal was observed on the 
ice : but they were too timid to allow our approach. 

It affords me great pleasure to speak well of* the services of my coropaniou. 
fie is an excellent driver, and understands well the management of the dogs. 

In presenting this report, I beg to express my regret that I have not been able 
to do so at an earlier date, as well as that the observations for tho survey of the 
newly-discovered coast-line are given so little in detail. But when you are ap- 
prised that afbejr my first attack of snow'-blindness I had not the proper use of my 
eyes, — often not being able to see ten fsthoms from me, sometimes being totally 
blind, — you will, I trust, excuse both tho delay and tho deficiency. The data 
are, however, sufficient to enable me to fix the positions of the land-marks with 
reliable accuracy. The new coast-line which 1 am enabled to add to the chart is 
about two hundred miles jn extent, and in the twelve days’ absence, during two 
of which we were inactive, the dogs travelled not less than four hundred miles. 
The last day’s travel was seventy miles, and after disposing of our sleeping fix- 
tures our rest was procured by basking in the sun, lying on the snow, or on the 
sledge, under the lea of a snow-hauk. — Respectfully submitted, your obedient 
servant, Haybs. 

Dr. E. K. Kawe, U.&N., 

-Commanding Arctie Expedition^ in search Ac, 

JiiiiG Advakcb, Rembsslakk Habboub, July 12, 1854. 


Mr. M<yrt07Cs Report of Journey to north and east during the months of 
June and July, 1864. 

Sir, — Jvme 4. — I left the vessel at 4 p.m. in company with the party of Messrs. 
M’Gary and Bonsall, and arrived at Cache Island on the 14th. The details of 
this journey are fully given in Mr. Bonsall’a report. 
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I remained at this place with Messrs. M'QaryandBonsairs party, waiting for 
Hans, who arrived with the dog-sledge two days later. 

JwM 18. — Allowing twenty-four hours* rest for Hans and the dogs, we set out 
at 0.30 A.M. in company with the other party, with whom wo were forced to 
travel a mile on their way to the west, in order to avoid some cracks and open- 
ings in the ice near the glacier. 

After leaving them we pursued a northerly course nearly parallel with the glacier, 
and from five to seven miles distant from it, according to the condition of the ice. 

The snow was deep and free from hummocks ; but, as the travelling was very 
heavy, we averaged only about three and a half miles per hour; which in a con- 
tinued journey of seven aud a half hours, made our total distance but little more 
than twenty-six miles. 

The appearance of the glacier is accurately described in Mr. Bonsall’s report. 

When about twelve miles out I took a back-bearing to Cache Island, and found 
it K. 284° B. magn. (N. 170° B. true). We encamped at 8 a.m., our course 
having been N. 103° E. magn. (N. 5® W. true). A back-bearing from the camp 
to Cache Island gave N. 285® E. magn. (N. 177** E. true). 

We started again at 9.30 p.h., and halted at midnight in order to take obser- 
vations. » 

JwM 19. — We resumed our journey at 1 a.m. During three successive hours 
the travelling was very heavy; the sledge would sometimes be buried in the snow 
notwithstanding all our exertions to prevent it. Afterward the travelling became 
better, and we moved off at the rate of four miles per hour until 4.20 a.m., when 
we were suddenly checked by meeting the barrier of icebergs mentioned by Mr. 
Bonsall in his journey in September 1853. The icebergs and hummocks were 
so close together that we could not see one hundred yards in any direction. We 
pursued a westerly course about five miles along the edge of the hummocks and 
icebergs, when we discovered an opening between them, which we entered, and 
after a short circuitous route struck again on the right coarse. We halted at 
5.45 A.M., and after supper climbed a high iceberg to select our course for the 
next day. From this point I discovered some rocks projecting from the face of 
the glacier, and also some hills on its surface. Tlye sun was so much obscured 
that I could not obtain a solar bearing. 

At 10.30 p.M. we resumed our journey, our course Jbeing N, 76® S. magn. (N. 
82® W. true) ; but at the end of three miles our progress was arrested by ice- 
bergs, hummocks, and cracks. We therefore were forced to retrace our steps, 
and at midnight arrived again at our last encampment. We then followed a 
westerly course, and four miles brought us to a group of icebeigs, between which 
we found great difficulty in making our way, having to ferry ourselves occasion- 
ally over the numerous lanes of water, or to make bridges over them from the 
fioe-pieoes which were piled up in hummocks on the edges of the cracks. 

Jiene 20. — We succeeded in getting through the bergs by 2. 80 a. m. Hans shot 
a dovekie in one of the cracks. At the same time we first sighted the west land 
with three prominent capes. We soon got on better;ioe than we bad yet passed 
over, and made good headway to the N. and B. to witUn twelve miles of the 
glacier and about forty miles of the west shore. 

Thelevel surface of the glacier was interrupted by rocks and land-hills, except- 
ing which, the background was nothing but snow or glacier. The land becomes 
continnous to the N., and has an appearance' similar to the hills west of oulr 
winter quarters, only the debris is comparatively not so high. 

No seals were seen during the two preceding days, but to-day we saw several. 
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and three dovekies. We encamped at 7.20 a.m., and at 11.20 p.m. started again 
and stood for a point of land- which I supposed to be a cape, as thete was a va- 
caucy between it and the west land. The ice was good and free from bergs ; only 
two or three in sight. 

The weather became yery thick and misty. We suffered from cold, a strong 
N.£. wind blowing off the glacier at the time. Temp. +20°. The west land 
which 1 saw faintly yesterday was soon obscured, and the cape for which I stood 
vanished from our view, only a small portion of the east shore remaining faintly 
visible. I steered my coarse entirely by bearings of the cape which I took yestei-day. 

June 21 . — At 7 a.m. we reached the month of a channel having to the northward 
and westward a fine headland. Here stretching ahead we found open water,aud be* 
fore I was aware of it we had gone some distance on rotten ice, which was so weak, 
that we could not get within a mile and a half of the open water. My first inten> 
tion was to go up the channel on the ice, but the water prevented it. We retraced 
our steps carefully, calling the dogs after us, as they were very much frightened. 
Birds, apparently ducks, were seen in great numbers flying over the open water. 

On reaching the safe ice we travelled in an easterly direction, standing for the 
cape on the east side of the channel, and halted a mile from it at 7.40 A.M. 

After supper, or more properly breakfast, I went to the cape, and around it at 
the distance of four miles from our camp. The temperature of the water was 
+40°. 1 found it would be difficult to pass the cape with a sledge, as the ice- 

foot was scarcely broad enough ; but beyond the cape the ice-foot became better, 
and would apparently afford good travelling. We returned, fed the dogs, and 
turned in, after taking a meridian-altitude of the sun. 

We started at 11.80 p.m. One of us climbed up the ice-belt, while the other 
handed up the dogs and provisions, making a ladder of the sledge. While here 
we saw a large flock of geese. 

We then prepared for a journey up the channel, by making a cache of half our 
provisions, which would be enough to take us to the vessel on our return. It 
was very difficult to get around the cape, as the ice-foot was nearly all worn away 
and the cliffs were very steep. This caused me to reflect what could be done in 
case the narrow ice-foot should be washed away before my return. I observed a 
ledge on the face of the cliffs about seventy feet above tlie ice-belt, over which I 
could escape myself, and leave- the dogs and sledge behind. 

We put the sledge on one runner,' and thus passed around the most narrow 
Plii-t of the ice-foot. The water under us was very deep and transparent. Its 
temperature was 36° close alongside the ice^foot, but in a rapid tideway. We 
here lost our thermometer. 

June 22. — At 0.30 a.m. we got around the cape and found good travelling ; we 
went freely at the rate of six miles per hour. After passing three or four bluffs 
with small inlets, we got beyond the cliffs, where a low country opened on us. 
Here wo saw nine seals in a small bay. 

The land-ice across this shallow bay or inlet extended in some places two miles 
from the water’s edge, where piles of gravel were formed, so that the sledge was 
drawn between hummocks of gravel. Qn account of this broad land-ice, we wei-e 
enabled, in some places, to make a short cut, instead of following all the inden- 
tations of the coa&t. About two miles in-shore were cliffs which appeared per 
pendicular, and not unlike the broken walls of hoUBes. About midnight I ob- 
served pieces of ice moving up the channel, toward the north, at the rate of four 
knots per hour ; and now when we are encamping they are moving down the 
channel at the* same rate. 
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The ice here is entirely broken np^ and the channel is navigable for vessels of 
any size. Eider-ducks are so numerous that Hans killed two at one shot. Large 
flocks of geese are flying in-shore and up the channel, and the rocks are covered 
with tern, who are now breeding. Dovekies are very numerous, and ivory-gulls 
and burgomasters have made their appearance. 

We have travelled fifty miles to-day, and must be forty-five miles up the chan- 
nel. It has been very cold, and so cloudy that I have not been able to see the 
sun since I entered the channel, which runs north (true), and seems to be about 
thirty -five miles wide. The opposite (western) shore runs apparently in a straight 
line, and is very high ; the mountains, having a form resembling a sugar-loaf, 
extend far back in the interior. This coast-line is interrupted by only two bays. 

June 23. — In consequence of a gale, vre did not start until 0.30 a.m. After 
travelling about six miles we were arrested by floe-ice in an inlet, which was 
pressed over the land-ice against tho .mountains to the height of one hundred feet. 
Beyond this there was no ice-belt. We secured the dogs and left the sledge, as 
it would be impossible to transport them over these hummocks, which we suc- 
ceeded in ourselves crossing with great difiicuUy. Our object was to ascertain 
the state of the travelling on the other side. We found it worse, with few land- 
ing-places, the cliffs overhanging the water and broken masses of ice. On these 
we ferried ourselves over to such pieces of ice .as were attached to the coast. In 
this manner we travelled about four miles, and returned, after sighting a high 
cape on the north side of a bay before us, opposite to which lay an island. On 
reaching the sledge we made ourselves as comfortable as X)0ssible, and resolved to 
go on to-morrow without it. Here the ducks were less numerous, but gulls were 
seen in numbers. 

J\vm 24. — We started on foot at 3 a.m., t.aking with us a small stock of pro- 
visions. We found great difficulty in crossing some places, where, in the absence 
of land-ice, we were forced to crawl over the rocks, or get on loose floating pieces 
of ice and jump from one to another, or else ferry ourselves until we could again 
reach the land. 

When about nine miles on our way to-day, we saw a bear with a young one at 
a short distance from us. Five of our dogs had followed us, and, seeing the bear, 
gave chase to it. The bears ran a considerable distance in-shore. The young 
one, which could not move fast enough, was pushed ahjiad by the old one, which 
sometimes turned round and faced the dogs in order to enable the little one to 
gain ground. Finally she stopped, and, taking the cub between her fore-legs, 
guarded it, and at the same time kept the dogs at a distance. She would some- 
times make a jump at them, but always kept her eye on the little one, and never 
left it unprotected. She was thus fighting them off when we came up, and Hans 
shot her dead, and then killed the cub. We skinned both of them, and gave the 
old one to the dogs, but cached the young one, to be eaten on our return. The 
skins we wished to take with us to the ship. We found at this place the runner 
of an Esquimaux sledge. Many small pieces of willow, about an inch and a 
half in diameter, had drifted up the eastern slope of tMs l^y. Much grass 
was seen,' as well as many plants, all of which I have reported to Dr. Kane. 
We had wood enough, including the sledge-runner, to cook a large part of the 
bear. 

After this delay we started, in the hope of being able to reach the cape to tlie 
north of us. At the very lower end of bay there was still a little old fast ice, 
over which we went without following the cui^e of the bay up the fiord, whicli 
shortened our distance considerably. Hans became tired, and I sent him more 
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inland, where the travelling was less laborious. As I proceeded toward the 
cape ahead of me, the water came again close in- shore. I endeavoured to reach 
it, but found this extremely difficult, as there were piles of broken rocks rising 
on the cliffs, in many places to the height of one hundred feet. The cliffs abovi 
these were perpendicular, and nearly two thousand feet high. I climbed ovei 
the rubbish ; but beyond it the sea was washing tho foot of the cliffs, and, as 
there were no ledges, it was impossible for me to advance another foot. I was 
much disappointed, because one hour’s travel would have brought me round th< 
cape. The knob to which I climbed was over five Iiundred feet in height, ami 
from it there was not a speck of ioe to be seen. As far as I could discern, th« 
sea was open, a swell coming in from the northward and running crosswise, as i 
with a small eastern set. Tho wind was due N., — enough of it to inak< 
white caps, — and the surf broke in on the rocks below in regular breakers 
The sky to the N.W. was of dark rain-cloud, the first that I had seen sinct 
the brig was frozen up. Ivory -gulls -were nesting in the rocks above me, and oui 
to sea were mollemoke and silver-backed gulls. The ducks had not been seen 
north of the first island of the channel, but petrel and gulls hung about the waves 
near the coast. 

J’ufte 25. — As it was^impossible to get around the cape, I retraced my steps, 
and soon came up to Hans, who had remained a short distance behind. 

When w'e returned to the spot where the bears were killed, the dogs had 
another feed ; they had not followed us any further, but remained near the cai-- 
cass of the bear. Three of them were lying down, having eaten so much they 
were unable to run. 

After a difficult passage around tho southern caxie of tho bay, we arrived at 
our camp, where we had left the sledge at 5 p.m., having been absent thirty-six 
hours, during which time we had travelled twenty miles due north of it. 

,/tcne 26. — llefore starting I took a meridian-altitude of the sun (this being 
the highest northern point I obtained except one, as during the last two days 
the weather had been cloudy, with a gale blowing from the north), and then set 
ofl’ at 4 P.M. on our return down the channel to the south. 

I cannot imagine what becomes of the ice. A strong current sets it almost 
constantly to the south ; but, from altitudes of raoro than five hundred feet, I 
saw only narrow strii^s ^f ice, with great spaces of open water, from ten to 
fifteen miles in brea<ltb, between them. It must therefore eithe»* w an open 
sp^ce ill the north, or dissolve. The tides in-shore seemed to make both north 
and south ; but the tide from northward ran seven hours, and there was no 
slack- water. The wind blew heavily down the channel from the open water, and 
had been freshening since yesterday nearly to a gale; but it brought no ice with it. 

To-day we again reached the entering cape of the channel, and .camped at the 
place where we deposited half of onr provisions on our journey to the north. I 
here found the thermometer which I had lost on the 21st. The water, five feet 
deep, taken from a rock, gave 4-46®, the tide setting from northward. The air 
in the shade was 4*84®. 

June 27. — We started at 2 p.m. and travelled four liuurs ; hut the snow- was so' 
soft, in consequence of the warm sun, tliat we made slow progress. We camped 
at 6 P.M., intending to commence our night-travelling again. 

June 28. — We started at 2 a.m., and travelled along the land, in order to 
discover more accurately where the glacier joins it. About thirty miles from the 
entrance of the channel it overlaps the land, which here becomes gradually lower. , 
This land is of low round knobs, about eight hundred feet high. 

2 1 
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Two large cracks running east and west caused us some delay. We had to go 
a great distance, to the west near one of them, until \^e found a loose piece in it 
large enough to ferry ourselves and the sledge over. A great number of seals 
were around the cracks. We halted at 9.45 a.m., opposite the place where the 
land and glacier unite. 

Jwne 29. — We started at 0.40 A.M., and went to the south between the icebergs. 
We were detained by two cracks which we met with to-day. We saw the west 
shore to the south-of-west from us, which, as far as the eye could reach, did not 
appear to alter its trend. 

June 30. — We started at 1.40 a.m., and soon got clear of the icebergs. We 
found better travelling-ice ; but the snow was soft, and melting very fast. In a 
few days more it will be impossible to travel liere. 

This morning we sighted Cache Island, and shaped our course for Sunny 
Goi^e. 1 saw the western shore to-day, and think it was about sixty miles 
distant. 

July 1.— We started at 2.30 a.m. The travelling to-day was very heavy, the 
snow being so soft that we sometimes sank to our knees in water ; yet wo got 
along safely. A great number of seals were on the ice, and the west shore in 
sight. « 

July 2. — We started at 0.80 a.m., and travelled fast towards Sonny Gorge. 
The places between the old hummocks were filled with water. The dogs were 
sometimes actually swimming, and the sledge flowing. At 8 A.m. we halted, 
being very much exhausted ; we gave the dogs half feed. After a short rest we 
started again at 1 p.u., and reached the belt at 2.30 f.m. This belt-ice was firm 
and solid, twenty paces wide and eighteen feet thick. We reached Sunny Gorge 
at 3.40 P.M., where we encamped. 

July 3.— We started at 4.40 a.m., and travelled along the land-ice, which, in 
some places, is completely overflowed by water falling in cascades and torrents 
from the tops of the cliffs. It has already made trenches for itself in some places 
by cutting the land-ice completely through down to the gravel. 

When we passed Cape George Bussell I saw the alcohol-keg sticking out of tho 
land-ice, and tried to get it ; hut this was impossiWe. I then made a hole in it 
and tasted the contents,' hut found the alcohol much diluted by snow-water. The 
dogs’ feet were considerably cut by the honey-combed ice. We camped near 
Chimney Bock at 11 a.m. 

We started again at 7 p.m. and crossed Marshall Bay, which was covered ^ith 
water. Minturn Biver had made for itself a channel more than one hundred 
yards wide, over which we ferried ourselves, sledge, and dogs, on a large loose 
Apiece of ice. To the west of Marshall Bay a torrent of water came down every 
ravine, whicl^ obliged us to go off the ice-foot and on the floe around it. 

July 4.— At 7 A.M. we arrived at the brig, after an absence of thirty days.— 
1 am, sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, Wiluam Mortoh. 
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Note 1, p. 15. 

Springs, properly speaklnfir, as outlets of subterranean dralna^^, are almost unknown in ' 
North Greenland. At Godhaven, Disco, at the line of Junction of the f^censtones and the 
basis-granites, there is a permanent spiing, with a winter temperature of 88*5* Fahr. ; but 
the so-called springs of the Danish settlements, as far north as 78*, are derived teoai a sur- 
face-drainage which is suspended during the colder months of the year. 

Note 2, p. 15. 

The shark-oil trade is of recent growth in North Greenland. It has lately been extended as 
far north as Praven. At Ncorkonek, the seat of greatest yield, about three hundi'ed fish are 
taken annually. The oil is expressed from the liver of the Arctic sliai'k (,S. borealis) the 
Ilvowcalder of the Icelanders : it is extremely pure, resisting cold, and well adapted to 
lubrication. It brings a higher price in the Copenhagen market than the best seal oUa 

Note 3, p. 17. 

There are no Moravian missions in North Greenland, and but three of their settlements 
In the soutlk Named in the ordgr of their date of colonization, they are Now llernhut, 
Llchtenfels, and FredcrlckstahL With these exceptions, the entire coast is Lutheran. Tlio 
Lutheran missions, although distinct In organization from tlie Royal Greenland Company, 
are neveithcless under the direct patronage of government, and administered by a board 
appointed by the crown. Tlie Moravians have no special facilities, and are dependent for 
thei^ supplies upon private negotiations and tho courtesy of the Danish trading vessels. 

Note 4, p. 19. 

There are four sizes of reindeer skins, of distinct qiwlitles and marked values among tho 
Esquimaux : — 1. Bennesoakv- the largest males, generally without antlerSL 2. Nersutok — 
males of lesser size, retaining their antlers during the winter. 3. Koluak — females still 
smaller, but not materially so. 4. Nohkak — the yearlings or younger animals. These last 
are prized for childien's clothing. It is the Benuesoak which is so useful as an Arctic slccf>- 
ing bag in the sledge joumeya 

Note 5, p. 21. 

Within comparatively recent periods the Esquimaux had summer settlements around 
Wilcox Point and the Melville Glacier; but In 1826 the small-pox so reduced them that they 
were concentrated about Upernavik. Except occasional parties for the chase of the white 
bear or tlie collection of elder-down, there are no natives north of Yotllk. Cape Sliackleton 
and Horse's Head are, however, vlrited annually for eggs and dow n. By the tortuous route 
of the Colonial Itinerary, the latter Is rated at twenty-eight Danish, or about one hundred 
and thirty-five statute, miles ll'om Uperaavlk. 
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Note6, p. 27. 

The North Water, although its position varies with the character and period of the season, 
may be found, under ordinary conditions. In the mouth of August off Cape York. The local 
*name given to it by the whalers is the Cape York Water. 


Note 7, p. 28. 

This moss— an unrecognised sphagnum— was studded with the pale yellow flowers of the 
llanunculus subinli. No less than four species of Draba were afterward found on the island. 

Note 8, p. 29. 

Poa and alopecuras, with their accompanying bird-life, are abundant on the soiiti.em 
faces of Cape Alexander { but all the headlands to the nortli are utterly destitute of appa- 
rent vegetation. On Sutherland’s Island a scanty supply of scurvy grass {fJochltaria fmes- 
tratd) may be found. 


Note 9, p. 30. 

This lee was not distinguishable fl'om aloft at the time of leaving tiie brig. 


Note 10, p. 33. 

My stirvey of this harbour shows forty fathoms water to within a biscuit-toss of Its 
northern headland, — a square face of gneiss rock; thence east by south (true), heading for 
a small glacier, you may carry seven fathoms to within two hundred yards of land. The 
southern side is shoal and rocky. The holding-ground is good, and tho cove completely 
landlocked, except a small channel from the westward; but, owing to the prevalence of 
fogs as well as wind-eddies from the cliffs and persistence of local ice, I cannot recommend 
it for a winter harbour. 


Note 11, p. 35. 

This animal presented one of tiiose rare cases of a wcll-devclopod second process protrud- 
ing about six Inches. I was unable to preserve the specimen. 

a 

Note 12, p. 35. 

These were the results of direct pressure, — more properlj*, “crushed ice.” The ice-hills 
of Von Wrangell and American authorities are gi'ounded ices upreared by wave and tidal 
actiona 


Note 13, p. 38. 

These are arranged in lines not unlike those described by Captain Bayfleld on the Labra- 
dor coast They are undoubtedly the result of ice-transportation, the process being still 
going on. At tho head of Force Bay are traces of an ancient moralneu 

Note 14, p. 89. 

My note-books contain many instances of the facility with which the Esquimaux dog 
relapses into a savage state. There is an Island near tlie Holsteinberg flords where such 
animals hunt the reindeer in pocks, and are habitually shot by the natives. 

Note 15, p. 41. 

See page 192. For comparisons of difference of longitude between my own and Captain 
Ingleflcid s surveys, consult any point on Admiralty charts north of 78* 37', — the latitude of 
Kcnsselaer Harbour, which was regarded as our prime meridian. 
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Note 16, p. 42. 

This valley Is flanked by terraced beach-lines; its background Is the seat of an ancient 
moraine worthy of study. 

Note 17, p. 45. 

A case of similar peril Is reported by Captrin Cator, of H.B.M. steamer Intrepid. His 
vessel was carried bodily up the inclined face of an Iceberg, and, after being high and dry 
out of water, launched again without injury. See Nautical Magazine." 


Note Its, p. 47. 

The observations of our parties extended the range of the musk-ox iOtibos moachatus) to 
the Greenland coast. None of us saw a living specimen ; but the great number of skeletons, 
their state of preservation and probable foot-tracks, wlieu taken in conjunction with the 
Information of tho Esquimaux, leave me no room to doubt brt that these animals have been 
recent visitors. 


Note 20, p. 51. 

Except for cases of sudden effort and not calling for continued exertion or exposure, grog 
was not looked upon as advisable. Hot coffee was a frequent and valuable stimulus. 


Note 21, p. 55. 

Tlio tenacity with which the ice-bclt adheres to the rocks is well shown by its ability to 
resist the ovei*flow of the tidea The displacement thus occasioned Is sometimes, however, 
so excessive that the entire mass Is floated away, carrying with it the fragments whicli hud 
been luted to it from below, as well as those incorporated with its mass by deposits from 
above. 


Note 22, p. 56. 

A rclndecr-skull found In the same gorge was completely fossilized. Tliat the snow- 
waters around Rensselaer Harbour held large quantities of caibonate of lime in solution was 
proved not only by the tufaceons deposit which incrusted the masses, bjit by actual tests. 
'I’he broken down magnesian limestones of the upper plateaux readily explain tbia 


Note 23, p. 57. 

Tlic several minor streams which make up Mary MIntnrn River run nearly parallel with 
tlie axis of the interior glacier from which they take their origin, and unite in a single canal 
witliout intermediate iokea 


Note 24, p. 58. 

The flower-growth ot the valley of Mary Mintiim River proves that certain favouring 
Influences— especially those of reverberation of heat from the rocks and continued distilla- 
tion of water tlirongh protecting mosses — give a local richness to the Arctic flora wliich 
seems to render It independent of arbitrary zonea No less than five Cmcifers were col- 
lected at this favoured spot, two species of Draba, tho Cochlearla fenestrata, Heq[>eiis pallasil, 
and Veslcaria ai-ctlca. Tlie poppy grew at a little distance from the stream ; and, still fur- 
ther shaded by the rocks, was tlie Oxyrla digyna In such quantities as to afford bountiful 
awiniia to our party. The immediate neighbourhood of the water-course presented a beau- 
tiful carpet of Lychnis and Ranuncolus, varied by Dryas octopetala and Potentilla pnlcliclla 
growing from beds of richest moss. For the determination of the species of these plants I 
am Indebted to Mr. Purand; it was not until my return and my plants had been subjected 
to his able analysis that I was aware that Veslcaria was upon my list. I had never seen It 
north of Egedesmlndc, latitude 68"; yet both it and Hespeiis are also among Dr. Hayes's 
collections. 
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Note 25, p. 59. 

The lines of junction of floes serve rudely as an index to the direction of drift. The hum- 
mocks are generally at right angles to the axis of drift. 


Note 26, p. 65. 

The dimensions and general structure of the sledge are of vital importance for a success- 
ful Journey. Very slight, almost imperceptible, differences cause an increase of friction 
more than equal to the draught of an additional man or dog. I'he curvature of tlio runners 
— that of minimum resistance— depends upon elements not easily computed : it is best deter- 
mined experimentally. The which for the heavy and snow-covered ice of Smith’s 

Straits was the best sledge I ever saw — differed somewhat from the excellent model cf 
Captain lirClintock, furnished me by the British Admiralty: its increased breadth of 
runner kept it from burying in the snow ; Avhilc its lesser height made it stronger and 
diminished the strain upon the lashings. I subjoin the dimensions of two nearly similar 
sledges, — Mr. M’Cliutock’s and my own: — 


M^ClintoeVa. 

ft. In. 

Length of runner. 13 9 

Height of do 0 llj 

Horizontal width of all pai ts 0 2} 

Tliickncss of all parts. 0 

Length, resting on a plane surface 5 0 

Cross-bars, six in number, making a 
width of. 8 0 


The Faith. 

ft In. 

Length of runner. 13 0 

Height of do 0 8 

Horizontal width of rail 0 2) 

„ ,, base of runner 0 31 

„ „ other parts 0 2 

Thickness of nil parts 0 11 

Length, resting on a plane surface 6 0 

Cross-bars, five in number, making a 
width of. 3 8 


The shoeing of the large sledges of English expeditions was of burnished ono-elghth- 
Inch iron ; our own were of annealed three-sixteenths-Inch steel, as light as possible, to 
admit of slightly countersunk rivets. Seal-skin lashings were used for the cross-bars, 
applied wet ; the wood was hickory and oak, not the Canada elm used by the 1.anca8tei* 
Sound parties. 

A sledge thus constructed, with a canvas cover on which to place and confine the cargo, 
would readily load, according to the state of the travel, from'ono hundred and fifty to two 
hundred pounds per man. ^Tho Faith has carried sixteen hundred pounds. 


Note 27, p. 67. 

These boats were not well adapted to their purpose, their bulk being too great for porta- 
bility. The casing of basket-willow 1 regard as better than a wooden fi'ame or distension 
by simple Inflation with air. Ho sledge, however, should be without the India-rubber floats 
or portable boat of Lieutenant Halkctt. 


^ Note 28, p, 67. 

This is quoted from the original report of the party. There are no syenites upon this 
plane; the rocks are entirely destitute of hornblende. They are of the same bottom-series 
as the fiords about our harbour, highly fcldspathic and sometimes porphyiitic granites pass- 
ing into coarse gneisses. 


Note 29, p. 69. 

One end of the cord represented a flxed point, by being anchored to the bottom ; the free 
end, with an attached weight, rose and fell with the brig, and recorded its motion on the 
gi'ooved circumference of a wheeL This method was liable to objections; but it was cor- 
rected by dally soundings. The movements of our vessel partook of those of the floe In 
which die was imbedded, and weiw unaccompanied by any lateral deviation. 
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Note 31, p. 72 . 

The almost incomprehensible use of these small kennels as dormitories was aftertrard 
satisfactorily ascertained from the Ks^uitt7anx themsclvea They are spoken of as far south 
as Kiirsuk (near Upci'iiavik), and are at this moment resorted to in case of arrivals of hunt- 
ing parties, &c. Unlike the Siberian pologs; they are not enclosed by a second chamber. 
The Imtdy tenant, muffled in furs, at a temperature of —60* is c ''pendent for warmth upon 
his own powers and tiie slow conduction of tiie thick walls. 

Note 32, p. 74. 

Hair evidently from the musk-ox was found near Kefuge Inlet The last of these ani- 
mals seen by the Esquimaux wua in the late spiing of 1«50, near Capo George Russell. 
Here Mctck saw a group of six. 


Note 33, p. 81. 

For an account of the destraction of provision-dei>Cts by boars, see the reports of tl»o 
singularly effleient sledge-operations of Commodore Austin (Parliament ary llliie-Rook). 
The wolverine (Oulo Inscus), the most destructive animal to Aictic caches, is not found 
north of Lancaster Sound. So dcstinictivc are the bears altont IN'abody Ray, that nothing 
but a metallic cylinder with conical tci'ininntions gave any piotection against their assaults. 


■ Note 34, p. 90. 

The liquids subjected to these low tcmpeiaturcs were for the most part the ethers and 
\olafile oils. 


Note 35, p. 130. 

There is a local reservoir of Interior ice around Cape Alexander and toward Cny»o Sau- 
iiiuurcz, which may be, however, u jn'occbs from the great 77i«r de yhtce of the Intel ior. 

Not-es 36 to 41 inclusive, pp. 130, 131. 

I intended to refer by these numerals to a somewhat enlarged summary of the gcognostic 
characteis of this coast; but I find it impracticable to corulcnse my observations into the 
nuiTow limits which have been r||served for these notea l.ike many other topics of more 
scientific than popular interest, they may find a place in the Official Repoi-ts upon which I 
am now engaged under the orders of the Navy Department. 

• 

Note 42, p. 131. 

• 

Where this fkce came in contact with opposing masses of rocks, — as at islands or at the 
sides of Its issuing-trough,— abrupt hractures and excessive crevassing Indicated the resist- 
ance to the passage of the ice-stream. I think I have mentioned a small island near the 
cache that was already partially buried by the advance of the glacier and the discharged 
fragments at its base. 


Note 43, p. 133. 

Our surveys give four points for the determination of the trend of this interior nisr da 
glaca:—\. Up the fiord of Marshall Bay; 2. In the interior, about lat 78* 32', as observed by 
br. Hayes; 8. South of Force Bay; 4. Near Etah. ITiese give the axis of the stream 
nearly due north and soutlu 

Note 44, p. 133. 

Australia, between Bass and Torres Straits, measures about sixteen hundred mllea 
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Note 45, p. 133. 

I.ookinj? upon tlic glaciers of Greenland os canals of exudation, for the most part at right 
angles to the general axis of the interior ice, \vc have a system of discharge, both on the 
east and west coasts, coincident in direction with the fiords, wliich themselves bear a fixed 
relation to tlie coast-line. 'I'liis coast-line, however, having now been traced to its northern 
face, analogy would sustain the view of the central mer de glace finding its c\it into an 
unknown Polar space. ^ ' 

1 have spoken of ITiimboldt Glacier as connecting the two continents of America and 
Greenland. The expression requires explanation: — 

All of Arctic America north of Dolphin and Union Straits is broken up into large insular 
masses, and may be considered as a vast archipelago. While, therefore, a liberal definition 
would assign these land-masses to the American continent, Griuncll Land cannot strictly 
be regnrdcd as part of the continent of America. Washington Land seems, in physical 
characters and position, to be a soit of middle ground, which, according to the different 
views of geograpiiers, may be assigned indifferently to eitlior of the two great divisions. 
From the American land-masses it Is separated by a channel of but thirty-five miles in 
width; and, at this point, Greenland, losing its peninsular character, partakes in general 
character with the land-masses of the West. A water-channel not wider than I.ancaster 
Sound or Murchison's, which have heretofore not been regarded as breaking a geogra- 
phical continuity, is all that intervenes. 

Note 46, p. 136. 

Extract from Report of I. J. Ilayes^ 3f./>., Surgeon to Expedition. 

"You were carried to the brig nearly insensible by the more able men of the party, 
and so swollen from scurvy as to be hardly recognisable. I believe that a few hours’ 
more exposure would have terminated your life, and at the time regarded your ultimate 
recovei*y as nearly liopclcss." 


Note 47, p. 143. 

This term is applied to the circular hole which the fetid seal (P. hispida) constructs 
in the younger fiocs, and through which it finds access to the air and sun. 'I'lie term 
atluk is applied also to the seal itself when killed beside Its retreat. I find I have sometimes 
written the word as attuk. lie who has attempted the orthography of an unwritten 
language will excuse the variation. 


Note 48, p. 173. 

The dovekie iUria grylle) not unfreqnently winters among the open ice to the soutli- 
ward. I killed a specimen in full w'inter plumage, in the middle pack of UaflEln's Lay, lato 
In February. 


Note 49, p. 178. 

The Immediate appearance of drifting ice under the Influence of winds is well known to 
Arctic navigators; and this entire absence of It' during a continued gale from the nortli 
seems to indicate either a far-extended open water, or Ice so solid and unbroken as to be 
Incapable of motion. 


Note 50, p. 181. 

The frequency with which the seal — both the hispid and bearded species — occurred In the 
open channel may explain why it is so favourite a resort of the white boar. No less than 
five of these animals were counted, and two were killed. They seemed, however, generally 
to seek the inland ravines which were the breeding-grounds of fowl, marine life was 
reported, unless a small flsli— probably a cottus — which was caught by the kittiwake gull; 
yet from the bones of cetaceans frund on the beach, I do not doubt but that both the sea- 
unicorn ( \fonodon monoceroa'^ ai hitc whale frequent the chanueL 
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The bird-life was more extended. I throw into tabular form a list of the — 
Birds seen about the Open Water. 


Brent goose 

Eider-duck 

King- duck 

Dovekie 

Arctic petiel 

Ivory-gull 

An ash-backed gull.. 1 
(unrecognised).... JT 

Burgomaster 

Kittle wake 

Sea-swallow 


Anas beruiclu 

S. mollissima 

S. spectabilis 

Ui'la grj'llc 

Procellarla glacialis.. 

Larus ebumeus 

Lb aigeiitulus? 

Li. glaucus 

Lb trydactylus 

Sterna arctica 


Flying diagonally across channel to 
N. and E. 

In great numbers in southern part 
of Kennedy Channel. 

Flying inland up Morris Bay; pro- 
bably breeding. 

Breeding in rock N. of Cape Jack- 
son; very numerous. 

North of Cape Jettei'ion and out to 
ecawai d. 

Same. 

Same. 

Southern parts of channel. 

Same. 

Breeding in great imnibeis S. of Cape 
Jefferson. 


The season was not sufficiently advanced to allow me to judge of the characteis of the 
flora ; but both Morton and Hans think that the growth was much more forward than that 
of our own harbour. They describe the rcccbscs of I.Afayette Bay as rivalling In richness the 
growth of Minturn River, They brought back no collections; ami it was only by can‘fully 
comparing known specimens found about Ren^lacr Bay with those seen and recognised 
to the north by Hans that I was able to determine upon a certain number of plants. 
Some others — after availing myself of tlie advice of my friend Mr. Durand, to whoso 
courtesy as well as patient skill I am glad to bear tribute — I have not felt mj'self at liberty 
to insert in this limited list This enumeration mu.st not be regarded as an index of the 
actual vegetation ; but, with every reservation for the Imperfect observation and the early 
season, I am not satisfied that the flora of Kennedy Channel indicates a milder cliniute to 
the north of our winter harbour. I subjoin my scanty list; — 


Ranunculus nivalis 

Papaver riudicaule 

llcspcris pallasii 

Draba 

Saxlfruga opposltlfolia. 
„ flagellaris...*. 

Oxyria digynus 

Salix ura ursi 

„ arctica 


In quantities about the mossy slopes of Lafayette 
Bay. 

Well advanced and recognisable. 

Found in Lafayette Bay ; the silique recognised by 
Mr. Durand. 

Two forms (one probably alpina) as.soelated with 

recognisable lychnis and cerastlum 

Beginning to show itself 
This latter In dried state. 

In quantities adequate for food. 

Seen dried and budding along tlie channel. 


If we add to these three grasses, poa, alopecurus, and festuca, with the usual Arctic 
cryptogams, we have, except in the anomalous case of Hosperis, no plants not common 
to Lower Smith’s Straits and Green’s ClianncL 


Note 61, p. 183. 

These remarks will bo expanded elsewhere. The presence of marine shells (Soarfeaea 
and Astarte) on the upper terrace-levels about Dallas Bay, and similar facts noticed by 
Sir Edward Belcher and the Barrow’s Straits observers, leave little room to doubt the 
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conclusion. But I do not cite the clcvatton of the coast, citlicr as deduced from tlio 
Esquimaux habitations or otlicrwise, except ns it illustrates clian^'es in the relations 
which the water and ice once bore to each other. I do not connect it with the ques- 
tion of an open sea. 


Note 52, p. 184. 

This sledge-runner was of wood and bone together, with holes perforated for the seal-skin 
lashings used by the natives to scarf their work. It affords unmistakeable evidence cither 
of a cuiTent-drift and occasional open water from the sound, or of tho former presence of 
natives to the north, — this latter implying competent hnnting-resourcca 


Note 53, p. 184. 

A popular analysis of tliese conditions may bo seen in Protessor Forbes’s recent work on 
tlie glaciers of Norway. We cannot refer this open water to any analogous causes witli 
those which explain tlie other polynias on this estuary. Pavls Straits, oflF Cape Walsiiig- 
ham, where the channel narrows to one hundred and twenty miles, and Smith Straits, 
which between Capes Isabella and Ohlsen have a breadth of only thirly-six, are at those 
points clogged with immense fields of ice, extending in the earlier season from shore to 
sliore and arresting the passage of the drift from ubovo. It is easy to explain the oceur- 
reiiee of polynia below these two barriers, — ^the North Water of the whalers, and the u])per 
water wliicii I met In iny unsuccessful effort to reach Beechy Island. But between Capes 
Barrow and Jackson, where Kennedy Channel is contracted to thirty-five miles across, 
and where the ices from above, if there were such, ought to be arrested as in the otlier two 
cases, wc found this open Avator; while below it, in IVabody Bay, Avhorc analogies would 
suggest tlio probability of another {lolynia, we found a densely-impacted solid m.ass. I do 
not SCO bow, independently of direct observation, tills state of facts could be explained 
without supposing an Iceless area to the ftirther North. 

How far this may extend, — whether it does or does not communicate with a Polar 
basin, — Ave are Avlthout facts to determine. I would say, however, us a cautionary check 
to some tlieories in connection with such an open basin, tliat tlie influence of rapid tides 
and currents in destroying ice by abrasion can hardly be realized by those who have not 
witnessed their action. It Is not uncommon to see such tidal sluices remain open in the 
midst of winter. Such, Indeed, arc the polynia of tho Russians, tlie strombols of tho 
Greenland Danes, and the familiar **open holes’* of the whalers. 

Note 54, p. 191. 

I regret that, after a careful study of the work of my predecessor. Captain Tnglefleld, I 
am unable to make his landmarks on tho E. coast of Greenland correspond with my own. 
The fuw short hours spent by the Isabel on Smith's Straits; and the many difflcultlos 
which wc know to be attendant upon a harried survey, readily account for discrepancies 
of bearing and position. A sketch inserted by Captain Ingleflcid, In his narrative at 
page 70, locates Cape Frederick VII. as the first headland to the N. of the second inden* 
tion, which, according to my survey, should be ** Force Bay.” But the absence of 
Peklutlik (Littleton Island), which is unmistakeably prominent rs a feature of the coast, 
embarrasses me. My sketches of this coast are in detaiL 

Note 66, p. 200. 

Tlie cutlre coast between Whale Sound and Cape Alexander is studded with small 
glaciers. Some of these are of Saussure's second order, — mere troughs upon the fianks 
of the coast-ridge; but, for the most part, they are connected with interior tners de glace^ 
and are urged forward In their descent by the glacial accumulations of large areaa The 
mer de glace which occupies the central plateau of Nortlmmbcrland is completely Isolated 
and' washed by the sea, and is necessarily dependent for Its increments upon the atmo- 
spheric precipitation of a very limited surface; yet it sustains in its discharge no less than 
seven glaciers,— perhaps more, — one of which Is half a mile in diameter by two hundred 
feet in depth. It Is a startling instance of the redundance of Arctic ice-groAi tli. 
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Note 56 , p. 256. 

This propensity of the bear— in fact, of all predatory animals— is alluded to by Scorcsby 
and others. It was curiously shown in the March journey of 1854, when a woollen shiit 
of Mr. M ‘Gary's was actually torn to shreds and twisted into coils. 


The subjoined arc given as aids to physicsl inquiry on the part of future truvcllevs : — 
IHrectiona to sUea of Rensselaer Harbour. 

1. Tlie observatory was placed upon the northemmost of the rocky group of Islets that 
formed our harbour. It is seventy-six English feet from the Inchest and noithcminost 
salient point of this island, in a direction S. 14** £., or in one with said iioint and the S.E. 
projection of the southernmost islet of the group. 

2. A natural face of gneiss rock formed the westcni wall of the observatory. A cre- 
vice in this rock has been filled with melted lead, in the centre of which is a copper 
holt Eight feet from this bolt, and in the direction indicated by tlie crevice, stood the 
magnetometer. This direction is given in case of local disturbance from tlie nature of the 
surronuding rocks. 

3. On the highest point of the Island mentioned in paragraph 1, is a decply>cldscl]cd 
anow-mark filled with lead. This is twenty -nine feet above the mean tidal plane of 
our w'intcr quarters for the years 1853-54. The arrow points to a mark on a rocky face 
denoting the lowest tide of the season ; boUi of these are rcfeiTed by sextant to known points. 

4. In an enlarged crack five feet due west of above arrow is a glass jar containing docu- 
ments. (See p. 206.> 

6. A calm calls attention to those marks: nothing is placed within it. 




GLOSSARY OF ARCTIC TERMS. 


/jaj/-tce, ice of recent formation^ so called because forming most readily in bays 
and sheltered spots. 

73€i'g (see Iceberg). , 

lieset^ so enclosed by floating ice as to be unable to navigate. 

Bightt an indentation. 

Blasting, breaking the ice by gunpowder introduced in canisters. 

Blink (see Ice-blink). * 

Bore, to force through loose or recent ice by sails or steam. 

Brash, ice broken up into small fragments. 

Calf, detached masses from berg or glacier, rising suddenly to the surface. 
Crow's nest, a look-out place attached to the top-gallant-masthead. 

Bock, an opening in the ice, artillcial or natural, offering proteci/ion. 

’ Brift-ice, detached ice in motion. 

Fidd-ice, an extensive su/face of floating ice. 

Fiord, an abrupt opening in the coast-line, admitting the sea. 

Fire-hole, a well dug in the ice as a safeguard in case of flie. 

Floe, a detached portion of a field. 

Olader, a mass of ice derived from the atmosphere, sometimes abutting upon 
the sea. 

I 

Hummocks, ridges ef broken ice formed by collision of fields. 

Ice-anchor, a hook or grapnel adapted to take hold upon ice. 

Ice-hdt, a continued margin of ice, which in high northern latitudes adheres to 
the coast above the ordinary level of the sea. 

Iceberg, a large floating mass of ice detached from a glacier. 

Ice-Mink, a peculiar appearance of the atmosphere over distant ice. 

Ice-chisel, a long chisel for cutting holes in ice. 

Ice-face, the abutting face of the ice-belt. 

Ice- foot, the Danish name for the limited ice>bclt of the more southern coast. 
Ice-hook, a small ice-anchor. 

Ice-raft, ice, whether field, floe, or detached belt, transporting foreign matter. 
Ice-table, a flat surface of ice. 
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Land- ice, floes or fields adhering to the coast, or included between headlands. 
Lanie or lead, a navigable opening in the ice. 

Nip, the condition of a vessel pressed upon by the ice on both sides. 

Oid ice, ice of more than a season’s growth. 

Pack, a large area of floating ices driven together more or less closely. 
Polynia, ei, Russian term for an open-water space. 

Rve-raddy, a shoulder-belt to drag by. 

Tide-hole, a well sunk in the ice for the purpose of observing tides. 

Tracking, towing along a margin of ice. 

Water-skg, a peculiar appearance of the sky over open water. 

Young ice, ice formed before the setting in of winter ; recent ic*. 




